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CHAPTER XXIX, 
“NAST THOU FOUND ME, O MINE ENEMY?" 


Mn than two hours passed away before the conversation between Angelo: 
wid Charles Scarlett came toanend, Perhaps it could hardly have been 
culled a conversation, for Scarlett uttered searecly a word other than an occwslon- 
al question necessary to direct the course of Angelo's narrative, ‘This narrative 
was Itself rather a broken stream; for although Angelo had much of the flue 
ency of the great story-telling southern race, the race of Bocencclo and Arloste, 
and although his whole heart was filled with his subject, yet he often found it 
diMeult to get words and to tell his tale, The situation, the experience were 
80 wholly new. A keen, double sense of embarrassment and even of awe pos- 
sessed him, ‘To speak to Lady Judith’s long-lost husband seemed like spenk- 
ing toa ghost, Then what could be more novel and trying than to have to tell 
to such a man the strange, sad story which the man's own deeds, unknown to 
him, had woven to be his fate? 

The sinking sunlight streamed in for a while through the open door of the 
cabin, Then it became faint and purple, and disappeared; and the floor was 
dark. Scarlett sat in the deepest shade, He held his hand over his chin and 
listened, and hardly ever changed his attitude, never showed any sign of enio- 
tion. When he put any question, it was uttered in a deep, sweet, clear tone, 
that thrilled through Angelo with a power as of eloquence, Angelo could not 
have told the reason why, but it was certain that as he sat and spoke and 
pleaded, he became more and more impressed with a vague admiration and even 
reverence for his listener, The man before him had spoken but a few words, 
and yet he had already inspired Angelo with a sense of dignity and nobleness 
of character. 

At last the whole tale was told, and there was for a moment a profound si- 
lence. Scarlett had heard of the noble charity, the splendid generosity, the al- 
most unconquerable pride, the deep suffering of the wife who ever seemed to 
him made only of passionless and soulless marble, He had heard of the daugh- 
ter whose existence was before unknown to him; he had heard of Isolind and 
of the cruel stigma which rested upon her, He knew too for certain, and now 
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for the first time, that Agnes Dysart was dead. Was ever such story of his 
own life so told before to mortal man? Had Scarlett been dead and come back 
to earth from the grave, he could not have known less of all this history than 
he did when Angelo Volney began his revelation. 

The silence was broken by something like a faint sigh from Scarlett, the 
only evidence of emotion he had hitherto given. Then Scarlett rose to his 
feet, and Angelo rose too, 

“Mr. Volney,” Scarlett said in his deep, calm voice, ‘you at least have de- 
served well of all my family—since I have a family—and of me. The chance 
that brought you here is so strange that it ought, I suppose, in itself to be re- 
ceived by me as a command. But I must think over all this to-night. For 
nearly twenty years [ have deliberately and with good purpose withdrawn my- 
self utterly from human life. I cannot in a moment recall all that resolve and 
order myself back to the life I fled from. But I always believed that my life 
was wholly my own, and that no human creature could suffer by my having 
consigned myself to a living grave. Now I learn that this is not so, I must 
think of what you have told me.” 

Ile made a movement as if to accompany Angelo to the door of the cabin. 
Then he paused again, and «fter » moment's silence he said: 

“The story of my own past life is my own. I have not to account to any 
human being for ¢hat; and so far as I am concerned, I care nothing how any 
one may choose to read it. But I tell you at once, for I can guess how deep and 
natural is your interest in it, that the daughter of Agnes Revington is the 
daughter of as pure and good a woman as ever lived and suffered—and—and 
died. I tell you that now, because I don’t think you ought to be a night, or 
even an hour, without knowing it; but I can do more than say this—I can 
prove it.” 

Angelo’s heart leaped up. For the moment he forgot everything in the de- 
light of this revelation, He could hardly keep from erying aloud the name of 
Isolind. For this meant that Isolind would be his wife. 

“You remain here to-night?” Scarlett asked, 

“1 suppose so.” 

“Oh, yes; you will be provided for; we try to be hospitable here in our 
desert. Let me walk with you to where we shall find some of our friends, 
Men have friends here, Mr. Volney, and no enemies. ‘To-morrow I will tell 
you what I mean to do, The night will bring counsel.” 

He smiled a faint smile as he spoke these words, and he motioned Angelo to 
precede him. 

They walked out of the hut, and silently trod the’ silent prairie. The stars 
were already beginning to light the sky. Far on the edge of the scene some 
glowworm-like sparkles were glimmering from torches and kerosene lamps in 
the canvas town. Myriads of insects twittered and rustled in the grass. The 
faint odor of flowers came from some of the little garden-plots of the quiet 
brotherhood. A heron now and then swooped across the plain with throbbing 
wings. The mountains, now black against the purple star-studded heaven, 
girdled the whole scene with their awful cincture. 

Scarlett glanced toward the mountain wall, and a perceptible tremor passed 
over him. 

** Beyond those mountains!” he murmured. ‘“ Mr. Volney, you cannot know 
what it means to my mind to speak or think of the world that lies beyond 
those mountains! I have lived many years here of a quiet which was, at least, 
a sort of ghost of happiness. I loved to regard myself as free of all earthly 
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bonds and duties and hopes. There is a delicious kind of madness in such iso- 
lation; there is the madman’s joy of utter abandonment to self.” 

“You have not lived here always—I mean since you left?” and Angelo 
. broke down, embarrassed to find that he had been drawn into putting a ques- 
tion that might seem intrusive. 

Scarlett looked keenly at him, and then calmly answered, as if Angelo’s 
face satisfied and inspired him with confidence. 

“When I left England—alone,” he said, with some emphasis on the latter 
word, “I went into Greece, and found refuge in a Greek monastery. I re- 
mained there for a long time—how long I hardly know, for I was not myself 
partof the time. Then I went on to Asia, and adopted the dress and tried to 
reconcile myself to the life of the East. I thought to bury myself and drown 
my own individuality by accepting the life of Damascus or Bagdad. I could 
not endure it. I required a deeper solitude and a fresher nature. I crossed 
Asia, and sailed from China to San Francisco. Thence I penetrated the Amer- 
ican desert, going eastward. Chance—no, I'll not call it chance; there’s no 
such thing—led me to meet the brother who has now brought you here, and 
whom we call Paul. Do you know who he is? Have you not guessed?” 

“No, [ have guessed nothing; but I have been tortured by the likeness of 
his face to some face I know.” 

“THe is the brother of Agnes Revington.” 

Angelo started. Full light flashed upon him, The brother of Isolind’s 
mother! These, then, were the eyes which seemed sometimes dimly to look 
into his when Paul turned a gaze upon him. 


“ This place is full of wonders. It is enchanted!” 


Angelo exclaimed. 


“lis story is not mine to tell,” said Scarlett; “we are friends, and yet an 


eternal wall, higher and stronger than those mountains, divides us, Until I 
found him, he knew nothing of his sister’s unhappiness. We could find no clue 
to and knowledge of her fate—no, none whatever. Now I know why! There 
are no gravestones or burial registers in this American desert; and she must 
have found rest for her suffering and noble heart years before I had left Asia. 
I shall never even look upon her grave; and it is right and just. My pres- 
ence, my very sorrow would only profane it. One thing you have not told 
me: does her wretched husband live?” 

“He does.” 

“Tn England?” 

“No; in America!” 

Scarlett seemed much surprised at this news, and was apparently about to 
ask some other and eager questions, but he checked himself, and said: 

“No; I don’t ask you anything more about him. I had rather not know. 
I have no further quarrel with him, or enmity against him. There was a time, 
Mr. Volney, when one of my strongest temptations was a thirst for revenge 
upon that man. .It was one of the temptations which I specially souglit to con- 
quer in the purer life of this loneliness; and I thank God that I have conquered 
it. I have no enmity to Dysart any more, and I don’t ask you anything else 
about him. Let him live, and prosper if he will. If Heaven can endure him, 
why not earth?” 

Scarlett’s manner, although it grew gradually somewhat warmer and more 
confidential with Angelo under the cover of deepening night, yet had a cer- 
tain exaltation and solemnity about it, such ag solitude almost always gives to 
a brooding, thoughtful man. Angelo seemed to be walking with one of the 
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propaetic hermits of olden days, and could hardly understand or realize to him- 
self that this dignified recluse, this melancholy, stately visionary, was once the 
brilliant rising star of London fashion and politics. 

They passed a little cabin, near the door of which stood two or three of the 
brotherhood, One of these advanced and greeted Scarlett by the name of 
“Jolin.” Searlett stopped, Angelo stopped. The man who spoke was Cliris- 
tian, the Swede, the mystic, 

* And so you leave us, John," he said, in clear, pure English, although with 
a marked forvign accent, “So you will go back to the world and all its temp- 
tutions—away from the Better Life?" There was a blending of anger and 
saciows In his voloe as he spoke, 

"Who sald so, Clilstian? Which of us knows anything yet that leads hin 
to any ao?" 

"No one aald ao; but T have seen lt, T have seen you leaving ta. T have 
had ® vision, and saw you preparlag to leave this valley, and to eros the 
mountalia, This darkeoomploxtoned youth and he turned on Angelo so 
muddenty that the latter livoluntrlly drew back a little" TD also saw la my 
Vinion, Just aa plainiy av Txee him now, Se when he came galloplig up from 
the weet, from the evening glow, to-day, L knew he wae the messenger whe 
hid come for yout Yea, you will yleld to the temptation, and you will go, 1 
am sorry for you, John, my brother, But you want the true strength and the 
spiritual Insight, and TL always felt that you could never be one of tus," 

The old Swede turned away half angrily, half sadly, and left them, 

“Is he mad?" asked Angelo rather preclpltately, 

* Perhaps he would be called so In England=in the world," replied Sour 
Jett coldly, "We don't call distinet, self-reliant Individuality madness, here, 
The fact that a man iv here proves that he is unlike most other men, ‘That 
fact wlone would be enough with most other men to warrant them In settlag 
him down as mad," 

* But does he see visions? Ia it possible that he can really have seen, in 
anticipation, what he told ua?" 

*T don't know, He believes that he did; and if you had lived ten years of 
a lonely life among these mountains, Mr, Volney, you would perhaps begin to 
find the horizon of your physical and spiritual vision somewhat enlarged, At 
least, you would become slow to limit the possibilities of other men’s vision, 
May I now leave you for the night? There is Paul, Having brought you 
here, he claims the right of giving you a shelter, ‘To-morrow we shall speak 
together again. Iam deeply grateful to you, and if my friendship were in any 
sense worth having, I would offer it to you. Good night.” 

Then Scarlett turned away, and his tall form soon disappeared in the grow- 
ing darkness. Paul and Alexander came up, and courteously took Angelo in 
charge. He was assigned a little cabin, all to himself, and shared in Alexan- 
der’s domicile a very modest and temperate banquet of potatoes, apples, and 
“biscuit,” as exceedingly soft, half-baked, doughy cakes are called in America, 
Paul ate no supper, but remained with his guest until the time came for all to 
sleep, or try to sleep. Paul talked but little, and did not ask Angelo a single 
question touching his long interview with Scarlett. 

Alexander, on the contrary, talked a great deal, and very shrewdly and 
pleasantly. Angelo was much impressed by his varied knowledge of countries 
and people, of literature and of seieace. One thing struck him as strange and 
almost inexplicable. The old Scotchman’s acqnaintance with the literature, 
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polities, and public figures of Europe and America seemed absolutely to have 
ceased twenty years before, but he was perfectly acquainted with the very 
latest developments of science. He knew nothing of what followed Kossuth in 
lungary, and had never even heard of Count Cavour or Bismarck, But he 
was familiar with Darwin and Huxley. Ile had followed Vambery's wanders 
fogs, and been amused by Du Chaillu, Angelo failed to understand how a man 
could thus have contrived to fill his mind so freely with the one class of knowl- 
edge, and hermetically seal it against the other, What messenger, living or 
printed, bore the news of the great Darwinian controversy, but dropped no hint 
of reform in the English Conetitution, of the reconstitution of Italy, and the 
breaking up of the old Germanie Confederation? Angelo began to tlad that 
hutnian ecoentrielty Ia marvellously fertile tn resources, and lngenious in expos 
dienta to Indulge ttt epeclal whims, Alexander refused to taste of politioal or 
Koclal “news,” aa the Trnhmin refuses to taste of fleas and lila cultivated 
keonnew of seont placed him on lle guard agalnat pollution even by the touch 
of the greme Ina curteldge, 

Angelo slept Hite that night, The strange things he had seen, the strange 
powmlbilitiog and prospects they opened up, the new and confident hope they 
brought to his own life and love, and the torturing doubt which all new hope 
brings blended In ft for the absent lovereethe doubt whether some terrible 
frustvation may not yet Interveneewall this was enough to secure for him a 
sleepless night, Let ua do him the Justice to say that his own personal hopes 
and fourm and love did not engross him wholly, Ils mind was deeply tilled 
with hopes and doubts as to the effeet which his appeal to Charles Scarlett 
might have on the lives of Lady Judith and Alexia, It is almost needless to 
any that Angelo knew nothing of the calamities that had lately fallen on his 
friends; he did not even know that Erle Walraven had been showing his real 
nature to his wife; he only knew that he, Angelo, suspected the man, and 
feared that he would, sooner or later, make Alexian miserable, Would Charles 
Scarlett return to London? If he did, could he do much to brighten the life of 
his danghter? How would Lady Judith receive him? Could these two ever 
become reconciled? Could they ever be a happy husband and wife? Was it 
not all too late? 

Sully did Angelo own to himself that he could hardly realize in his own 
mind the possibility of the past being annulled for these two, and their living 
in one happy home of love together, He could not picture to himself that 
woman folded in the arms of that man, 

At least, Scarlett might protect Alexia, and save her from poverty. That 
would be something. 

And then—and then—Scarlett could vindicate the fame of Isolind’s mother, 
and make Isolind happy. No wonder that Angelo found little sleep that night. 

Ilow passed the hours with Charles Scarlett himself? When he left Angelo 
he walked slowly back with bowed head toward his cabin. The memories of 
twenty years ago poured in upon him, and oppressed his consciousness and his 
very frame. As he slowly walked along, there came back to his mind that 
other night, when he crossed St. James's Park, and looked back for the last 
time upon the Houses of Parliament. Again he entered his own stately, lonely 
hone, and wrote his parting letter to his wife; again he repaired to the rem- 
dezyous appointed, and he learned that Agnes Dysart had sacrificed herself 
rather than yield to the impulses of a misguiding love. Again he devoted him- 
self, as tien, to a life of utter exile and of solitude. Again the fire of ambition 
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burned within him, and again he flung on it the extinguishing coldness of his 
self-condemning resolve, and quenched and crushed it. 

And now he learned that all had been but a wild and fatal mistake. Te 
had ruined the fame of the woman he loved; he had brought calamity upon her 
child; he had devoted his own wife to a life of misery—that wife whom he had 
believed incapable of any emotion whatever, but who now seemed to have a 
nature so rich in splendid possibilities; and he who regarded himself as a 
shildless man had a daughter who loved his very name, and whom the wan tof 
his protecting hand had consigned perhaps to life-long sorrow. How bitterly 
now he repented his rash and wild resolve! How clearly he saw the whole 
ghastly extent of the sin against himself and his which he had committed when 
he fled from his post in society! How selfish, sensuous, ignoble, cowardly, 
seemed the life of quietude and seclusion in which he had vainly hoped to find 
expiation and purification! 

He reached his hut, and he flung himself down, with his face to the earth, 
and thought of all this in agony and shame, 

Was it too late to repair his wrong-doing? At any cost of terrible humilia- 
tion—and here, even here in the desert and the night, he winced at the bare 
thought of a return to life in London, and the wonder and scandal which his 
appearance there would revive—at any penalty of humiliation, he would go 
back; he would reclaim his position as a husband and a father; he would bend 
himself contritely before his wife, if by doing this he could earn the love and 
secure the happiness of his child. Sometimes, too, a gleam of the old ambition 
flamed up in his heart. He heard once again the ringing cheers of the crowded 
House of Commons; he saw the brightening faces of his admiring friends and 
partisans; he thought of the brilliant, manly career, the noble game of politics, 
which he had abandoned; and he asked himself, “Is it yet, after all, too late?” 
Then he thrust the thought, the wild dream, away from him, and he scorned 
and cursed himself for having given it even a moment's endurance. 

Above all other thoughts rose and remained the torturing agony of the re- 
flection that all which he now deplored need not have been, but for his fatal, 
foolish error—-the error of regarding that as heroic self-sacrifice which now 
showed but as selfish and dastardly desertion. “Ihave wrecked my own life 
and the lives of others, only to prove to myself in the end that I am a selfish 
coward!” 

Thus thought Scarlett, as he lay prostrate on the floor of his hut, or paced 
silently the turf of the prairie, under the unpitying stars. His sensitive and 
self-torturing soul exaggerated error into crime, and racked him with the agony 
of late and futile remorse. The errors or the wrong-doings of others now 
counted as nothing; the Aaron’s serpent of his own sin had swallowed up all 
the rest, and all memory of the rest, for him. 

At last he said to himself firmly and calmly, ‘I will go back, even though 
it be too late.” 

So he felt somewhat relieved, The resolve stepped between him and his 
fighting soul; and when the day began to dawn he even slept a little. 

Throughout the day the news gradually became diffused through the little 
community that “Jolin” was going back to the life of the world. All were 
sorry; one or two felt angry; but there was no thought of remonstrance or 
even argument. The basis of the association was full individual liberty. Each 
lived his own life, and could go whither he would unchallenged. 

Angelo was surprised and touched at the evident earnestness and depth of 
the affection with which the brothers nearly all took leave of Scarlett. 
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“Ye'll be for making a stir in the world, I doubt not,” said Alexander sadly. 
“Eh, man, I fear your heart will turn back sometimes with sadness to the 
memory of your quiet life with us here among the mountains. If ye ever 
should come out again, I doubt ye'll not find us here. We can't abide yon 
roaring companionship much longer,” and he pointed toward the distant can- 
vas tents. 

Scarlett could hardly speak to any one. He could only press the hand of 
each. 

Paul came up somewhat abruptly, and took Scarlett’s hand. Scarlett 
seemed a little agitated, but he grasped the hand, 

“Good-by,” Paul said; “I always thought you had no place here. You 
have work to do. Go and do it. The best thing I can hope for you is that you 
may never think of us again. There is peace between us?” 

“Peace,” Scarlett replied in a low tone—“ peace, if you can but forgive 
me.” 

“From my soul I forgive you and pray for you. You are doing right now 
Go in peace!” 

Scarlett pressed his hand again, and lingered a little. 

* And you,” he asked; ‘* you—is there no chance of your return?” 

*T have no duties in life, and my only task is expiation.” 

Paul walked quickly away, 

Suddenly up came Christian, very much excited, and calling for “« John!” 

« John” approached him, 

“Have you any arrangements to make, any injunctions to bequeath, any 
papers ?” the mystic began in an alarmed tone. 

‘“«My arrangements are soon and easily made. Christian, I am leaving in 
a few hours.” 

“Never!” replied Christian solemnly. “ You will never leave this place ! 
I have dreamed of it, and I know it. Take courage, the hour of your release 
is near! But waste no time; put your house in order! The hour is nearly 
come!” 

Charles Scarlett turned pale and a slight shudder passed over him. But in 
an instant he regained his self-command and his usual quiet dignity. 

“Why have you sentenced me to death so soon, Christian ?” he asked with 
a calm smile. 

“ Not I, but Heaven.” 

“T don’t want to die just now, Christian; I specially want to live; and so if 
you can show me where my present danger is, I'll endeavor to avoid it, and so 
cheat the fates.” 

**T can’t show you where the danger is,” said Christian quite seriously and 
gravely. 

“That's the worst of most of Christian's visions,” good-humoredly inter- 
posed Alexander, “They only tell us something which it in nowise imports 
us to know, or they warn us of some danger which we can’t avert or avoid. 
What did ye see this time, man ?” 

“IT saw John’s grave dug here on this prairie,” Christian calmly replied. 
“He will never leave this place. Farewell.” 

Perhaps the old man’s prophet-dignity was a little hurt by the want of re- 
spect for his prediction. At all events he turned away and left the group. 

Angelo and Charles Scarlett were to leave the place that evening. Civili- 
zation had of late so far encroached upon the hermits, that a mountain ride of 
some forty miles would bring them to a mining settlement so considerable that 
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a “stage” made regular journeys from it to another and much larger town, 
Thus they could gradually and easily reach the great highways, and so the 
walf-oxiled man could at last return to life, 

“T defy augury,” Scarlett said with « faint smile; “ but I will make some 
preparations for this doom with which Christian threatens me, There are some 
things, Mr, Volney, which T must put it in your power to say for me, if L cane 
not say them for myself, I will go and arrange some papers, and write a fow 
pages which shall be intrusted to you; and then, unless the doom of prophecy 
is to involve you as well as myself, we may perhaps bid Destiny do her worst.” 

This Scarlett said in an easy and cheerful tone, almost like that of an ordi. 
nery man of the world, Perhaps it was the prospect of a return to England, 
perhaps the meeting with one who had lately come thence, which led Scarlett 
in his ocenslonal words of conversation with Angelo (after their one long con- 
ference of the previous night), to lay aside the somewhat evalté manner which 
in his exile had grown familiar to him, But though he treated thus lightly 
Christian's prediction, it had not wholly failed to hapress him, As he returned 
to his cottage he kept murmuring to himself; 

“Tf it were to be so, if Providence so willed It, what better way out of the 
diMeulty could there be? Tdread to go back—I dave not stay! ‘The past looks 
dreadful and shameful now; but does the future look any better? Are there 
not things which, once done, ean never be atoned for? Am [not too late 
wo late P” 

But he qulekened lis pace and soon disappeared within his cottage, where 
for two hours he remalned arranging papers and writing, No one intruded on 
him during those hours, We can only guess what his mental emotions were, 
What his bitter and useless pangs, as some of the written memorials of the past 
came once again under his eyes, and reminded him of ruined lives and broken 
hearts, of love more strong than death, of hate that strove to war with love, 

The time went on, and evening drew nigh, Angelo sat under the shade of 
one of the trees, and talked with Alexander and one or two others, The prepa. 
rations of Scarlett and himself for departure were very easily made, and their 
horses only waited until Scarlett should appear and give the word for their 
going, Angelo talked and listened, but he only talked and listened as one mighs 
seem to doinadream, The events of the past day were so strange, the whole 
scene seemed so unreal that had all he saw around him suddenly vanished from 
his eyes, such a phenomenon would have appeared simple and natural, The 
one most wonderful thing was that the scene endured and did not vanish; that 
Angelo did not suddenly awake and find himself lying in his room in San Fran- 
ciseo, or perhaps in his long familiar bedroom in Lady Judith’s house in far-olf 
London. 

Suddenly the sound of several shots fired in rapid succession broke the 
anered stillness of the evening. The sound came from the direction of the 
miners’ settlement. Alexander leaped to his feet and surveyed the plain. Ans 
gelo after a» moment rose too, A man mounted on a horse was seen galloping 
furiously toward the trees which sheltered the peaceful exiles, Ile was hotly 
pursued by some five or six others, who fired shot after shot at him. Ie now 
and then flung himself, Indian fashion, flat on his horse, to escape the bullets; 
and while in this position he twice fired back on his pursuers, in one case at 
lenst not without some effect, for the horse of the pursuer fell and flung his 
rider, The fugitive still dashed madly along, and the thunder of the punting 
horses’ hoofs was now full in the ears of Alexander anc his fellows. 
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“TIalf a dozen against one will never do,” Alexander said cooiy. “ We 
must shelter yon poor fellow.” 

He and another mounted the horses that were already saddled, and galloped 
out across the plain, When the pursuers saw them come, they slackened their 
pace and seemed inclined to abandon the hunt, The little community of the 
brethren had come to be regarded as a kind of sanctuary, More than one poor 
scoundrel, outcast even from the social laws and life of the rough squatters in 
tho tents, owed the safety of his neck to the Intercession and protection of Alex- 
ander wid his friends, 

The fugitive dashed past the two brothers, apparently leaving them to set- 
tle matters with the pursuers as best they could, He galloped close up to the 
clump of trees, under which was gathered a little group of observers, From a 
further distance Angelo, again lying on the ground, watched the scene with 
keon and astonished interest, The flying outcast pulled up his horse, and two 
or three of the brothers came kindly around him and assured him that there he 
would be in perfect safety, if only he had committed no deed of blood, 

The man leaped from his horse with an agility which would hardly have 
buen expected of him by an observer, for he was not young, and he was very 
heavily built. Ile was a dark-bearded man with an aquiline nose and keen 
black eyes, Tis disordered wand torn clothes and dusty face and beard gave 
him an uncouth and even savage appearance, which contrasted oddly with his 
volco and manner the moment he begun to spenk, 

“Thanks, a thousand times thanks, gentlemen, for your shelter,” he sald: 
and at the same time he removed his felt hat, displaying a head nearly bald, 
and he made a grand and florid bow, “Thave been a good deal over the 
world in my tine, and had many escapes, but never, I think, so close a run as 
that, I pledge you my honor as a gentleman—which T still claim to be-that 
I wvoused the wrath of yonder savages by no deed of blood, and by no crime 
worse than that of endeavoring to introduce the truest principles of modern 
finance to the business and the bosoms of ignorant cads, May I ask whom I 
have the honor of addressing?” 

The brother to whom he appeared to direct his inquiry answered civilly by 
mentioning the simple Christian names assumed by himself and one or two 
others, and explaining that they did not, in that little community, care to re- 
tain the names which belonged to them in the world. 

“A very wise and sensible practice indeed,” the stranger remarked, as he 
thrust his revolver into his pocket, “and one which at the present moment 
suits me admirably. I heard something about your ways among those brutes 
over there; lucky for me that I did so, for it gave me some notion of where to 
turn for shelter when attacked by half a dozen blackguards at once, So T see 
our friends seem to have at last succeeded in talking the ruflians into a retreat. 
Truly I breathe again, Iam indebted to you, gentlemen, especially for a new 
lease of life! Allow me to express my deepest sense of obligation; and what 
80 poor a man as Hamlet can—I mean, what a man at present under the very 
blackest possible cloud of financial ruin can do to prove his sense of obligation, 
God willing, shall not lack.” 

This last speech was addressed with several bows and flourishes to Alexan- 
der and his companion, who had returned and dismounted. 

“Ye owe us no manner of personal obligation, sir,” Alexander replied, 
after he had taken a cool, keen survey of the new-comer, and seemed not quite 
delighted with the subject of his inspection, ‘ We save life whenever we can, 
Without regard to person or character, except when a man has done a murder, 
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We save life as much for the sake of the blood-shedders as of the intended vic- 
tim—sometimes more for their sakes, may be, They’re a rough lot yonder, 
but not dishonest, nor without certain rude notions of justice.” 

“Very rude notions of justice indeed,” the stranger coolly said, as he 
lighted a fresh cigar from the stump of that which he had been smoking, and 
which in all his flight he had not permitted to go out. “To murder a man be- 
cause he is clever enough to win the money of some coarse blackguards, is a 
rather rude and quite primeval exhibition of justice! But I don’t know that it 
is any worse than Wall street.” 

While most of this talk was going on, Angelo Volney had remained lying 
on the grass as before. But he was suddenly so much struck by something in 
the appearance, the figure, the swagger of the rescued man, that he leaped to 
his feet, amazed, incredulous, yet already half convinced. Te rapidly ap- 
proached the group. ‘The voice of the man then plainly reached his ear, and 
his conviction deepened. He drew nearer, Yes, it was he! It could be none 
other! There was no possibility of mistaking that form, that head, that voice, 
with its strangely-blended tones of pompousness and ferocity, that insolent and 
swaggering affectation of politeness. ‘The fugitive with the torn clothes and 
the dusty beard was undoubtedly none other than Chesterfield Jocelyn— 
Thomas Thynne Dysart! : 

Angelo would now have given much not to be seen and recognized by this 
man, Ile was about to draw back, but he saw that retreat was already too 
late. Jocelyn’s hawk-like glance had caught him, and a fierce flash of surprise, 
anger, wnd hatred blazed in the dark eyes, But in a moment the face resumed 
its habitual expression, and Jocelyn, with his familiar fanfaronnade of florid 
courtesy, advanced toward Angelo, 

“My dear Volney! this is indeed a surprise and a delight! Do I then really 
find a friend where I thought the foot of civilized man had never trodden be- 
fore my own? = Is our dear friend Verpool anywhere around? Ilow pleased I 
should be to meet him; and how glad, I doubt not, he would be to meet me! 
low did you come here? Are you, like me, a temporary exile from civilian 
tion? Are you alone? Or is there any other little surprise in store for me? 
1s there any other dear friend near at hand?” 


ny 


CHAPTER XXX, 
“RED HAND,” 


ANGELO'S capacity for surprise had not been so utterly exhausted but that 
the sudden appearance of Jocelyn on such a scene and at such a moment 
started fresh emotions of amazement, Nor did the apparition so completely 
scatter his presence of mind but that he remembered how undesirable it was to 
have Jocelyn made aware of the existence of Charles Scarlett, He felt much 
inclined to wish that the enemies who were hunting Jocelyn had been lucky 
enough to run him to earth before he sueceeded in obtatning the protection of 
Alexander and his friends, Ile had no alternative now, however, but to ac- 
knowledge the acquaintanceship so unexpectedly thrust upon him, and he 
therefore answered Jocelyn’s greeting with cold civility. 

“I've been singularly unfortunate since I saw you last, Volney,” Jocelyn 
again broke out, “ Every damned thing has gone wrong with me. I had to 
go into a sort of retreat until that confounded explosion, caused by your ami- 
able frieud Verpool’s treason, should have done its worst; for, by Jove, San 
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Francisco would have been just as hot for me as New York. Some cursed 
misfortune sent me out to the mining regions, where I fancied I might have 
struck a streak of good luck, as they say. I made a fortune that way in '49 
and '50, doing smart financial business for the lucky diggers. God! what a 
chance that was; and what a career I had before me then if I lad only played 
my cards better, It wasn't my luck this time—and those damned fellows yon- 
der said I tried to cheat them—and you know the rest. Is old Verpool here?” 

“No; I haven't seen Mr, Verpool for months.” 

“ But you are prospecting and speculating out here for him? Look here, 
Volney, the life I’ve been lately leading makes a man as savage as a wolf. I 
hate all this sort of thing, and it fell on me just when I thought I was on the 
eve of getting back to civilization, by God! I blame old Verpool for much of 
it, and if he were here it would give me some comfort to finish up the work 
with him which you interrupted in New York. You can’t have any idea of 
the infernal sense of degradation a gentleman feels in this kind of life. You 
know I am a gentleman, don’t you—or that I was?” 

“T know what you were, Mr, Jocelyn; and there are reasons which make 
me at least anxious to forget if possible what you are.” 

“ Stop!” cried Jocelyn in a savage tone and with a face that grew livid with 
anger, and he seized Volney’s arm; “tell me who ¢hal is. God in heaven! I 
can’t be mistaken—that is he! That is Charles Scarlett!” 

* Keep these two from meeting,” cried Angelo to Alexander, “at any cost.” 

It was too late, Alexander, who had not been near enough to hear any part 
of the previous dialogue, looked merely bewildered, Charles Scarlett was seen 
slowly approaching. Angelo interposed between Dysart and him, and endeay- 
ored to prevent Dysart from passing. 

“T see it all now,” the latter cried, “T see it all! You, Volney fellow, 
were sent out on an expedition by Judith Scarlett to bring her precious hus- 
band home! That's the game; but I'll spoil it. God, this repays me for all! 
Let me go, you lying lackey!” and he broke from Angelo and stood right be- 
fore Charles Scarlett. 

For the moment the latter did not veupiite him, Yeurs and obesity, and 
now dust and disorder, had done heavy work with Dysart. ‘The latter touched 
his hat with ferocious affectation of politeness, and said: 

“So we do meet again, Mr, Charles Grey Scarlett, after all, and it is here 
then that you have been skulking all these years, Don't you know me?” 

Scarlett started at first out of mere surprise, to hear his name mentioned, a 
name by which he had not once been addressed for more than seventeen long 
years, Then he looked keenly and quite composedly at the man confronting 
him, and said: 

“T can hardly say that I should have recognized you, but I presume you can 
only be-—" 

“Yos, Tam he. Iknew you at the first glance. You have had all your 
usual good luck, Years have not done you much harm, Yes, Tam Thomas 
Thynne Dysart, Iam the man whom you contrived to hunt out of Parliament 
and whose wife you seduced, Gentlemen all, this man has been my worst ene- 
my; he is the seducer of my wife.” 

“Gentlemen all,” said Scarlett calmly, “this man's wife lived and died a 
pure and innocent woman, I can prove it even to him,” 

* You lie!” screamed Jocelyn, “ You were always a liar with your sham 
sobriety and sanctity Your existence was a living lie!” 

Scurlett’s face was terrible to see, while Dysart, standing close up to him 
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and with fists clenched, yelled this language into his ears, All the natural pas- 
sions of manhood and of a peculiarly sensitive and emotional nature were 
struggling within Scarlett against the pleadings and the pressure of a self-dis- 
cipline which for years he had taught himself to regard as man's highest duty, 
Hle was a strong man,  Ilis life of rugged labor and open alr had added every 
yeur new power to his limbs and sinews, He could with perfect ease have 
crushed between his arms the life from cut Jocelyn’s bloated body, 

“Never heed him,” Alexander interposed, ‘Look here, my fine man, 
whoever ye are—" 

* T don't heed him, Alexander,” said Scarlett at last, recovering completely 
his self-control, “I never harmed the man; for a long time I tried in vain to 
serve him,” 

“You think to sneak back to London and be a successful man there again, 
and be welcomed to your wife's bosom? By God, you shan’t! Tleaven or the 
devil—-I don't care which—has brought me here to stop you on your way, You 
shall die here, Scarlett, by my hand; or you shall finish up all the evil you 
have done me by taking my life, Come, will you fight me here like a maa, 
shot for shot, until one of us falis dead?” 

“Dysart, Pl not fight with you. I don’t fight; and of all men in the world 
you are the last——” 

“IIa, coward, coward—O coward!" 

“My friends here,” Searlett said, “* know perfectly well whether T have 
ever hesitated to risk my life where I thought I was doing right. They know 
whether I am a coward, Even if they didn't, I had rather bear their unjust 
contempt than stand justly contemptible in my own eyes. I don't mean to 
fight you, Dysart.” 

A new figure suddenly thrust itself In upon the seene, Paul, the brother 
of Aynes Revington, had kept aloof from his fellows for some little time, anx- 
ious perhaps to avold the parting scene with Scarlett, But some straggling 
momber of the community, meeting him as he wandered idly over the prairie, 
had told him that something remarkable was going on, and le hastened back 
and arvived just in time to hear Scarlett call the fugitive by the name of Dy- 
surt and refuse to fight him, Than instant Paul thrust aside every one who 
stood between, and planted himself fee to fiee with Dysart. Paul was slen- 
der and sinewy; In mere weight Dysart might almost have crushed him, But 
ae he etood there with his gray eyes flashing, lls teeth set, and his fate hair 
fling buck from his forehead, there was an overmastering energy about hin 
which gave him for the moment the foremost place In the seene, and made all 
others seem as though they had been east Into the background, Angelo drew 
his breath with diMeulty, so Intense was his anxtety for what was next to come; 
and even at that moment, and In features that burned with all the white leat 
of half-suppressed passion, he could see a wonderful resemblance to the fal, 
firm beauty of Tsolind's free, 

“Are you Thomas Dysart?" Paul sald, Ina volee made low by the very 
depth of ite passion, “Tlaa Heaven really sent you here?” 

Dysart looked at him with a kind of contemptious wonder, 

* Are you Thomas Dysart, the husband of Agnes Revington?” Paul asked 
again, 

“Tam. What the devil's that to you? " wna the foroclons anawer, 

“Tam Agnes Revington's brother, and blessed be God who le brought 
youhere! i have the first claim on your fel TH Aght you, Dysart, aeoundre’ 
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swindler, profligate though you are—outcast from all society where honor or 
truth is cared for—I'll fight you and kill you!” 

And Paul struck Dysart a flerce blow in the breast, which made the heavy 
adventurer recoil and stagger, 

For the first time since we have had the privilege of seeing him, Dysnrt- 
Jocelyn seemed to lose the brazen self-possession of his effrontery, Some faint 
ghost of a feeling of conscience may perhaps have even yet lingered within 
him, and made him for a moment to quail, He did indeed strike mechanically 
back at his assailant, but there was in his face and manner a momentary gleam 
of something like abasement and trepidation, Meantime Angelo and two or 
three of the speetators interposed and kept Paul and Dysart apart, 

* No, no,” said Alexander, throwing round Paul's shoulders a friendly arm, 
with a strength in it which no one would have expected from his years, * we'll 
have no fighting here, What's gone wrong with ye, Paul, my brother, that ye 
set such an example?” 

“If you are really my wife's brother,” Dysart exclaimed, “I want no quar- 
rel with you! Go and be damned your own way! But I have an old quarrel 
to settle with him, and by God, he shall fight me!” 

He rushed toward Scarlett, who stood with perfect composure, Before Arn 
gelo, Alexander, or any other could interpose, Dysart was close upon his ad 
versary. But Scarlett put out one hand and grasped his savage enemy by the 
chest, and kept him thus at a distance, purple and foaming with rage. Dysart 
could neither advance further nor break away, "s 

“Will you fight?” he roared, 

“T will not! Now listen to me for the last time, Dysart. You know well 
that, even according to the false code of honor which used to prevail in Eng- 
land, you have long since forfeited all claim to be allowed to fight or to feast 
with men of character, Out here, men only fight those whom they want to 
kill, and I don't want to kill you. I don't fight! Ihave sins to atone for and 
wrongs to repalr if Lean! Go away, and mend your life if you can! Do what 
you will, Pll not Ayht with you!” 

Ilo pushed Jocelyn from him, apparently with the lightest possible exertion 
of force; and yet such was the muscle of that arm, long inured to severe labor, 
that the outenst staggered several paces back, Jocelyn set his teeth, and fora 
moment hellfire flushed In his dark, cruel eyes, and his teeth glittered like 
those of a hunted wolf, 

“Then die like a coward!” he yelled, “and carry your hypocrisy down to 
hell!" 

Scarlett had already turned away, Jocelyn was standing nearly alone, 
Alexander and Angelo still kept their friendly pressure on Paul, who now 
weomed the flercest and most dangerous of the company, All looked after 
Searlett, but his resolute determination not to fight, and the manly strength 
which secured him from insolent outrage, seemed to banish all thought of dan. 
ger in his direction, No one dreamed for a moment of what was coming, 
The scene was still Hghted by the sun about to sink, and the trees behind Jooe. 
lyn const thelr black fintastio shadows on the grass, He stood there, dark 
againeat the sunset, a hideous, ominous blot upon the fading, glorious light, Al. 
exnnider, Angelo, Paul, and four or five others were together Ina group, Sude 
denly two loud reports, following each other In quick succession, rang out from 
where Jocelyn stood, and the adventurer was for a moment lost to the eyes of 
the spectators in a little cloud of smoke, Angelo distinctly saw Seurlett stop 
and turn quickly round, as If gazing with the same surprise as all the rest at 
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the place whence the sound had come, and was for an Instant In doubt whether 
It was Jovelyn who had fired, or whether he had fired at any of the party or 
attempted to kill himself, But before Angelo could rush forward, he saw Sear- 
lott away and reel and fill prostrate on the grass, and Jocelyn, with a flerce 
hurrah of gratified vengeance, flung his now empty revolver high In alr, and, 
thrusting his hands deep into his pockets, swaggered toward the spot whither 
all were rushing. 

Angelo first reached the fallen man, and raised his head, <A packet of pa- 
pers which Searlett had held in his left hand had dropped from his relaxing 
grasp, and lay on the grass near him, Scarlett made two or three gasping ef- 
forts to speak, but could not articulate a word, Then he motioned eagerly and 
convulsively toward the papers on the ground, and his struggle for utterance 
grew fearful to look at; and then a shiver passed through him, his arms sank, 
his head dropped back on Angelo'’s knee, his lower jaw fell with a sigh or 
groan—and Lady Judith is a widow and knows it not, The career so suddenly 
checked at its splendid rising is never to be resumed; all old grievances van- 
ish, all old enmities are avenged, all hopes are finished, and Charles Scarlett is 
dead. ITis enemy has found him out and killed him, 

Three or four seized Jocelyn, Ile made no effort at resistance, The first 
words he spoke were: 

“Ts the fellow dead?” 

Paul drew a revolver, and exclaiming, “ THe is dead, assassin, and you shall 
follow him!" was about to fire point-blank at Dysart, who still betrayed no 
sign whatever of any emotion but that of exulting and gratified revenge. Al- 
exander seized Paul's arm and forced it down, 

“Nay, nay,” he sald; “assassin he fs, and shall have assassin'’s punishment ; 
but he shall have the formality of a trial anyhow, Tt will all come to the same 
thing in the end, Paul; but the fellow shan't go Into the other world to bonst 
that we sent him off without giving him a chance of saying a word In his own 
behalf, Here, lads, lend a hand and tle this red-handed murderer's wrists.” 

“You needn't trouble yourselves to te me,” Jocelyn coolly anid, “ T have 
omptied my revolver, [ have no way of defending myself, and Tam not ex. 
netly the build for running away, T suppose Tam at the merey of you fellows, 
and T don't care a curse what you do with me, T would have given ten years 
of my life when it was worth having for the ploasure of killing Aimy and if 
you'll oblige me so fir of your great courtesy as to let me have just one flnal 
look at him, to satisfy me that [have really done the thing completely, [shall 
be entirely at your honorable service, Just one look, If you please,” 

With his usual insolent swagger he was approaching the dead body of his 
victim, but Alexander erled out: 

“Drag him away, and tle him up In yon eabin, until we have time to come 
to him! Deeds of blood find no countenance with us; a short shrift and a long 
rope will be his reward!” 

Two or three of the brethren bound Jocelyn tightly, and he was dragged 
with little ceremony into one of the log houses, 

The body of Scarlett was carried tenderly and lovingly into the hut which 
had been his, and where he had passed so many years of quictude and of peni- 
tence, It was laid there decently upon the bed, Angelo could not but admire 
the noble contour of the massive head and the serene handsome fice; the pow- 
erful, graceful, statuesque frame, the very perfection of that robust manhood 
which belongs to the finest type of what we call the English gentleman. Other 
emotions Angelo could hardly be said to have, His mind was not calm enough 
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to allow him to feel sorrow for the wasted career, for the great heart of the 
man who lay dead, ‘The events of the day had become only like those of some 
terrible sensation drama, or the welrd Incidents of a ghastly dream, Angelo 
could net yet recognize them and feel them as sober, Inexorable realities, 

Jocelyn had wasted a shot, Either of his bullets would have done the 
work, One had lodged in the neck, one in the chest, The whole college of 
surgeons could have done nothing in the case but look on and see the victim 
die, , 

Angelo was left alone for a while in the hut with the dead man, A kero- 
sene hunp was burning there, and by that light the young man half-uneon- 
sclously examined the packet of papers, which at Scarlett's latest motion he 
had lifted from the grass. The package contained two envelopes, one sealed 
and addressed to “Lady Judith Scarlett, the other unsealed and having An- 
gelo's own name written on it, This envelope contained two or three separate 
papers. Angelo did not then stop to read them, but made them up carefully in 
the envelope and put the whole package in an inner and well-protected pocket 
in the breast of his cont, 

A step was heard on the threshold, and Paul entered, 

“Come with me,” the latter gravely said, “You are about to see a 
strange sight, if anything can seem strange to you afler what has alrealy 
passed under your eyes.” 

Angelo rose to follow him; but Revington (we may call him by his real 
name) stopped for a moment and bent over the bed where the dead body lay, 
and gazed sadly and at first silently at it. 

«There's a great spirit gone!” he said at last, “ A noble career was marred 
in him. I never knew of a finer nature, Mr, Volney, and yet misfortune 
scomed to puraue him and all who were bound up with him! Ilow many vie« 
tims! ‘Three, at least—victims, Mr, Volney, of our English society and our 
roclal marriages! One purer than he was a victim before him, May they 
never meet in the other world to be tortured by the strugwle between Love and 
Law again! Tle was too strong to be Society's faithful bond slave, not strong 
enough to be her master; and so le wasted hia life away, and les murdered 
by the meanest of his enemies! Come, now, and see how justice Is dealt out 
to murderers among us,” 

Paul strode out of the hut, and Angelo mechanteally followed him, They 
walked In silence across the prairie toward Alexander's dwelling, ‘The homes 
of the brothers stood each apart and Isolated; not arranged In any manner so 
as to form streets, but every one planted according to the taste or the whim of 
its owner, and adorned after his fancy, Paul's cabin was a square naked struc. 
ture of logs, Alexander's had quite an extensive garden of flowers and vege- 
tables round it, ‘The visitor entered through a pretty wooden gate, in a paling 
which encircled the whole, and he passed along a walk between beds of fra- 
grant flowers to reach the door, The purple evening light yet glowed among 
masses of dark clouds-—*" black Vesper's pageants.” In a moment night will 
have come, In this region there is hardly any twilight known, ‘The sun falls 
down rather than sinks, and then comes darkness, 

Angelo followed Paul into Alexander's dwelling, and there he saw indeed a 
strange spectacle, The one room which the hut contained was crowded up by 
the presence of the whole community, ‘Two or three kerosene lamps, some 
brought from other cottages, gave their dull smoky light to the place, and 
mlded their stifling vapors to the density of the atmosphere, which even the 
open windows and the night air could not wholly purify, Alexander sat at 
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one end of the room, evidently having assumed the functions of judge. Six of 
the brethren, among whom were all the American members, seated some on 
jogs and some on stools, acted as a jury. ‘Two or three others stood beside and 
behind Chesterfield Jocelyn, who, at the nearer end of the room, as Paul and 
Angelo entered was put up to take his trial. The first words that fell upon 
Angelo’s ears were in the harsh and strident tones of the prisoner. 

“T decline to plead before this sort of tribunal. Play out any buffoonery 
you like, but don’t expect an English gentleman to take any part in it.” 

“Man,” said Alexander solemnly, “your life depends as much upon the 
issue of this trial here as if you were before the most pompous assize court in 
England. Think of that, and if ye can defend yourself, do so. If yon jury 
finds ye guilty, no power on earth can prolong your life for four-and-twenty 
hours!” 

Jocelyn only shrugged his shoulders, and said, “*Go on!” 

* Who accuses this man?” Alexander asked. 

“T accuse him.” The words came out in Revington’s deep stern accents, 
and he pushed his way forward and confronted the prisoner. ‘The eyes of the 
two mén met, and Jocelyn’s sank for a moment. ‘Then Jocelyn looked up and 
said: 

“T can save this honorable and learned court some time and trouble. It is 
hardly worth the while of the eminent judge and the highly intelligent jury 
whom I have the honor to see before me—it’s hardly worth their while to try 
the question whether a man has a nose on his face! We needn’t have wit 
nesses called to prove what we have all seen.” 

“Then you plead guilty?” 

“Pardon, most righteous judge, I don’t do anything of the kind. I assume 
that I am charged with murder, and I utterly deny having committed any 
murder. But I killed Charles Scarlett—I don’t know what idiotic name you 
choose to call him here—I killed him; and if it were to do again, I would do it 
again if all the rowdies in California were ready to murder me by Lynch Law 
for doing it. Iam proud of having killed him! I gave the fellow a chance he 
didn’t deserve when T offered to fight him—as you all saw and heard—and he 
wouldn’t fight, and then [ killed him, He seduced my wife; and | was resolved 
that whenever or wherever we met I would kill him, or he should kill me.” 

A sort of murmur denoting something like sympathy or approval ran 
round the jury. Jocelyn’s fierce assumption of the character und rights of an 
injured husband appealed sharply to the sympathies of the stern men who lis- 
tened to him. Jocelyn saw his chance and his advantage, and a sudden hope 
flashed up within him. 

“Ts there any one of you,” he demanded vehemently, * who wouldn't have 
done the same? Is there anywhere a creature with the heart of a man who 
wouldn't have done it?) If the man I killed was your friend, I am sorry for 
you, but he was my enemy! Ile had done me the worst possible wrong, and 
I would have killed him if he were clinging to the horns of the altar! My life 
is in your hands, of course, aud you can murder me if you will; but I did only 
what every man has a right to do, and I am not afraid to die!” * 

Alexander looked doubtfully first at the jury and then at Paul. He grieved 
deeply for Scarlett; but he had always assumed that Scarlett sought exile for 
the sake of expiation, and it was not impossible that he might have thus 
wronged Jocelyn, years ago, Certainly Jocelyn appeared to be passionately 
in carnest, and he had offered his victim the chances of open fight; and Alex- 
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ander djd not see his way to a capital conviction, by such a jury, of a man who 
even after many years should thus enforce the wild justice of revenge. 

Jocelyn's eyes were sparkling with hope and triumph. In another mo- 
ment the rude, extemporized court of justice would probably have been dis- 
solved, and the prisoner would have been free; but Paul, who had been watch- 
ing Jocelyn with an expression of blended curiosity and contempt, coolly in- 
terposed with the words: 

“There is no truth in what this man says. Ilis wife was my sister, whom 
he brutally ill-treated; and she was as good and pure as she was unhappy.” 

“Can you prove that?” Alexander asked. 

“He can’t prove it,” Jocelynexclaimed. “TI pity his feelings, as he was her 
brother; but she ran away with Scarlett, the man I killed!” 

“She never did!” Paul answered fiercely. ‘She fled from his house be- 
cause he was a scoundrel, and she tried to put herself under the protection of 
her worthless brother—myself—and she died onthe way! That's her whole his- 
tory. The man whom he killed told me over and over again that he left Eng- 
land alone, that he never saw her after leaving England, and that she was only 
too pure and virtuous for the life and the people who surrounded her!” 

“Ts this supposed to be evidence? Is this quite regular?” Jocelyn asked. 

“We don't profess to be governed by the rules of the Old Bailey,” Alexan- 
der coldly answered; “we only want to get at the truth.” 

“ And is the truth supposed to be found in Scarlett’s own excuse for himself, 
told at second hand?” 

“We here knew the man you call Scarlett, and we know he couldn't say 
anything but the truth. Anything he said we accept as evidence.” 

“Well, suppose it were true—as true as gospel—what’s that to me? I 
didn’t know it! I only knew that my wife left my house, that Scarlett disap- 
peared at the same time, and that everybody believed they had gone together. 
Searlett’s own wife believed it. Didn't she, Mr. Volney—that man there? If 
I was made the victim of a conspiracy and a puzzle, and left to believe that my 
wife had deserted me for him, and if I was driven half mad by the thought, am 
I to be held accountable? Am Ito blame? Grant that this extraordinary tale, 
this pretty bit of Arcadian romance is true—that she left her husband, and he 
left his wife, out of sheer innocence and virtue, and that my wife died in the 
very odor of sanctity—grant all this if you like, but remember that J didn't 
know anything of it. The whole thing is as new to me as it is to you!” 

Some of the jury murmured again. There was another chance for Jocelyn, 
and he saw it. 

“ How say you?” the judge asked, addressing the accuser. 

“T say that this is not new to him. I say that he knew all about it, and 
that he no more believed his wife had gone away with Scarlett than I did! I 
svy more than that; I say that my sister left his house and took her baby with 
her, because he—that man there—her husband, endeavored to traffic in her 
beauty and her misery, and to induce her to sell herself to Scarlett—to buy her 
husband's advancement at the price of her own dishonor!” 

A groan or growl of astonishment and horror went round the room at this 
unexpected and terrible declaration. Every eye was turned upon Jocelyn, 
Even in the dim and flickering light, all could see the change that had come 
over his face and expression. His lips quivered;, the muscles of his forehead 
worked like the strings of a piano; a hot perspiration shone upon his bald tem- 
ples, and for a moment he seemed unable to meet the steady gaze of Paul's 
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gray eyes, There were a few seconds of anxious oppressive silence, and then 
the prisoner plucked up his courage again and exclaimed ; ; 

“It's a lie—all a base, damnable lie! Let him prove it! Make him prove 
it, or leave it to me to make him retract it!” 

“Do you want much more proof,” Paul asked contemptuously, “than was 
seen in his face when I made the charge against him? But 1 can bring some 
proof too, if you only give me a few moments’ time to search for some papers 
which belonged to Searlett, Perhaps you know something of them?" he asked, 
suddenly addressing Angelo, who vow for the first time found himself required 
to lay aside the part of mere listener, 

*T have some papers which were meant to be given into my charge, One 
packet is addressed to myself and unsealed; the other is sealed and addressed 
to a Indy in London, I ewn't give that up.” 

“Will you let us see the other?" 

“Give me a few minutes—I have not yet looked at any of the papers—and 
I will see whether IT am at liberty to make any of their contents public,” 

“Quite right,” Alexander approvingly remarked, “Let us suspend the 
proceedings for half an hour, till our friend geta time to look over his papers,” 

* The prisoner has something to say,” one of the jury interposed, observing 
that Jocelyn was making gestures as if about to speak, 

“Only, most honored judge, to beseech that L may not be supposed guilty 
of contempt of court if L proceed to beguile the time by smoking « elgar,” 

Without waiting for a reply, he took out a elgar, lighted it, and smoked 
away, Ills short hope was nearly gone, and he was beginning to assume the 
desperado again, But he glanced every now and then to where Angelo stood 
ina corner of the hut, reading some papers by the light of a smoking, sputter. 
ing, foul-smelling kerosene lamp, Some of the members of the court had left 
the hut, and were enjoying the sweet, pure alr of night and tho sublime star. 
light outside, Within there was a profound silence, except for the impatient 
pulling of Jocelyn's cigar, 

Angelo had glanced over the papers in the envelope addressed to himself, 
and satisfied himself quickly that justice to the dead man and to others excused 
and even demanded thelr production, Ile quietly left his corner, sald a word 
or two to Paul, and put the papers into his hands, Paul looked at one ef them 
—it was ina women's hand, and was all faded and yellow—with a gaze of pro- 
found sadness, and his hands trembled as they touched It, 

“Out of the grave,” he murmured to himself, * out of the grave, almost, 
comes her testimony to conviet him! Little did she think when she wrote 
these lines that some day they would come to be his sentence of death! If she 
could have thought that, poor girl, she never would have writien them! No 
matter; my duty ta quite clear to me,” 

Ile spoke a few words to Alexander, and the odd little court of justice was 
soon reconstituted, Jocelyn still smoked his elgar, but his eyes watched An- 
gelo and Paul, and he drew little comfort from what he saw, 

Paul said; I accuse this man of the murder of Charles Scarlett! I accuse 
him of murder because I can prove that he knew his wife had not gone away 
with Scarlett, and that he knew she left him because he was urging her to dis- 
honor herself that he might benefit by her shame! I have here a letter from 
his wife, which shows that this was the only reason why she left him, and that 
he knew it. Ie may see thé letter if he will.” 

Jocelyn held out his hand, Paul made his way toward him, and held a pa- 
per as if for him to read, while one of the spectators brought a lamp, 
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“Pray permit me,” Jocelyn said, and he took the lamp in his own hand. 
“ This is a serious afuir, you see, for me; it is a charge against my honor as a 
gentleman! Let me see if that really is my wife's writing.” 

With « sudden dash he seized the paper, and, affecting to bring the light of 
the lamp more closely, that he might read it, he set the paper aflame, It shriv- 
elled and blazed in an instant, and he let drop the burning, useless fragments, 

“ Pardon my awkwardness,” he said, with a sneer, “ My sight is not good. 
I hope the document was not very valuable; it certainly was not in my wife's 
handwriting.” 

A terribly suspicious murmur ran round the room, and some of the jurymen 
moved rather impatiently. They clearly were beginning to think the trial had 
lasted long enough. Jocelyn's latest movement had been a complete mistake, 
That “court” could have made any allowance for man's passion, but it was ut- 
terly intolerant of knavery or trick, 

Paul quietly said: 

“T expected something of the kind! I knew it! Therefore I didn’t endan- 
ger the letter which is of importance, Ile is quite right; the paper he burned 
was not in his wife's handwriting, It was Searlett’s own memorandum of frets 
and dates—valuable, perhaps, for other purposes, but to us now absolutely 
worthloss, My sister's letter I now hand up for the inspection of the court, 
It can be rend to the prisoner if he cares to hear it; but we need not risk the 
placing of it in the hand which would have destroyed it,” 

Stop!" erled Jocelyn savagely, and let this mummery end! I made a 
fulse move, and my game is up--confound my stupid rashness, It was always 
my way—some cursed burst of Impatience destroyed my prettiest plans! I 
don't know what's in that letter, and I don't care now one cent! I knew per- 
feetly well that my wife neyer went off with that fellow or anybody else, She 
hadn't blood and marrow enough tocommit sin! But I knew that he admired 
her, and that she loved him, and I hated them both for that; and I did tell her 
that I eared nothing for her damned anatomical chastity, and that as she loved 
the fellow for herself, she had better turn him to some account for me! She 
wouldn't, and [ suppose he wouldn't; and everybody always praised and ad- 
mired them and denounced me, Ie might have had her, and welcome, if he 
would have paid me my price, As he had her heart, he might have had her 
hody too, for me! But he set himself up asa pure and lofty sort of person, 
nnd he affected to look on me with horror; and yet he did try to win her away 
all the same! I always hated him, and then more than ever, I thank God, or 
the devil, who gave me the chance of killing him, and I want no more of your 
damned buffoonery! Murder me as soon as you like! I have killed him! 
Most wise and honored judge” (here Jocelyn suddenly resumed his familiar 
tone of affected and extravagant politeness), * you may at once proceed to 
charge the jury, if such a formality prevails among you, and I shall be happy 
to hear you pass sentence!” 

He put his cigar in his mouth and puffed at it again. He glared round the 
cottage, answering every eye that looked into his with « reckless and defiant 
stare, 

Angelo could not endure the scene any longer, He pushed his way out of 
the cottage and stood under the patient stars, Tis heart was throbbing fear- 
fully, and he was growing sick at the thought of the other ghastly and hideous 
tragedy which he felt must be soon approaching. ‘There was to his unaccus- 
tomed sense something awful and even loathsome in the stern, tierce compo- 
sure and self-reliance with which the men inside had taken on themselves the 
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right of ordaining life or death, Chesterfleld Jocelyn was clearly a doomed 
man, and, detestable as were his crimes, Angelo could not endure to hear his 
sentence pronounced by such a tribunal, He flung himself down on the grass 
and turned away from the lights which gleamed lurid, red, and fateful out of 
the windows of the cottage where the life of a man was about to be coolly voted 
away. His mind went back to the calm and happy evening—that evening 
which was the dawn and gateway of so much sweet, sad experience to hin— 
when first he saw Edwin Dare Jocelyn, He saw again the bright skies and 
lustrous waters of New York bay, and, clear against the evening sky, the 
noble, supple form, the golden hair of Isolind. He remembered her sudden, 
instinctive dread of Jocelyn—of the man who proved to be her own father—the 
man whose well-merited, shameful, awful doom he, Angelo Volney, her lover, 
had unconsciously helped to bring about. His heart beat as feverishly, his 
whole being and nature sickened as utterly as though he were himself under 
sentence of death, or rather as if he himself were compelled by some hideous, 
inexorable fate to act the part of executioner. 

A hand was laid upon his shoulder; he started and sprang to his feet. Paul 

tevington stood there pale in the rising moonlight, but very calm. 

** Consummatum est,” said Revington. *‘ They have found him guilty, and 
he dies at sunrise.” 

**But, God in heaven! is this right? have these men the right——’ 

“They have the power, and they have the right. Murderers are not to rule 
here. We are stern in our punishment of such crimes always. Our systems 
of trial are rough and ready, but they are entirely honest and impartial. No 
money can bribe us, and no personal influence or feeling warps us. Well would 
it be for New York if she could boast of such justice! You saw how near that 
wretch inside, soaked in the stains of a thousand crimes—how near he was to 
escaping, just because he claimed to have been wronged? ” 

** Yes, I saw all that, and I have nothing to say for the man, but it seems 
fearful “a 

“To you, no doubt, it seems fearful that criminals should be condemned to 
death by judges who don’t wear wigs and gowns. To us simple and manly 
justice, based on human feeling and sympathy, seems the purest of all law. 
That man dies, not because he yielded to one temptation and committed one 
crime, but because in the history of the crime he proves himself an intolerable 
pest and nuisance to all human society. However, it is useless talking of all 
this. The man is to die at sunrise, and in the meanwhile he has asked to see 
you. Of course you won't refuse to see him? Then come with me.” 

They walked toward a hut near to that where the rude trial had taken place. 
Outside the little paling Revington seemed to be struck suddenly by some idea, 
He stopped and asked : 

“Have you any weapons—a revolver or anything?” 

“Only a revolver.” 

“Nothing else?’ 

“ Nothing else.” 

“Would you object to lending it to me for a few moments?” 

“ Surely not.” 

Angelo produced his revolver, much wondering why Revington wanted it 
then. But he handed it over and asked no question. 

In another moment Angelo stood in the room which was now Jocelyn-Dy- 
sart’s prison-cell. Jocelyn was watched by two of the brothers. One little 
lamp gave dull light to the room. Jocelyn was not manacled or bound in any 
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way, and he was walking up and down, crossing the little floor in two strides 
each time, and still smoking a cigar. When Angelo came in the prisoner 
scowled at his guards, and said: 

* Perhaps these affectionate gentlemen would be kind enough to relieve us 
of their company for a few moments, They may perhaps be aware that a gen- 
tleman doesn’t usually discuss his private affairs coram populo; and I needn't 
give my word that I won't try to escape, seeing that there isn’t the remotest 
possibility of my accomplishing such a feat.” 

The watchers quietly went out of the cottage. Nothing could be more sober, 
decent, even dignified, than their behavior, Even in an execution by Lynch 
Law among the rude, fierce population of an ordinary mining settlement in Cal- 
ifornia, there is usually a good deal of a kind of grim and rugged decorum, 
The doomed man, when once his sentence has been pronounced, is safe from 
levity or insult. In the little community by which Dysart was condemned, a 
certain air of religious exaltation dignified all their proceedings, and lent to 
this business in which they were now engaged, and which they regarded as a 
sad and stern duty, all the grave and rigorous decorum of a sacrifice. 

Jocelyn strode over to Angelo and seized him by the hand. Jocelyn’s own 
hand was hot and damp. 

*Volney!” he said, in a hoarse, thick voice, and he had to moisten his lips 
with his tongue before he could get any further—* Volney, these blackguards 
are quite in earnest. They are, by Heaven! They really mean to murder me. 
Now look here—you know some of them—you must have some influence— 
can’t you say something or do something to save me? You can, I know you 
can!” 

Volney shook his head, 

“Mr. Jocelyn, I can do nothing, even if you were innocent of murder and I 
were anxious to save you, I never saw the people or the place until yesterday. 
I can do nothing.” 

“You can, man, you can! Damn it, you can try at all events. Think of a 
man like me—a gentleman, an English gentleman—hanged like an Old Bailey 
felon, or a dog—or a dog, by Jove!—and by a gang of nameless blackguards on 
a prairie. You won't see me die in such a way without making an effort to save 
me? Why, don’t I know well that you are in love with my daughter? Do you 
mean to tell me that you can have the face to go back and ask Isa—Isola—what 
the devil is her name?—to marry you when you have allowed her father to die 
like a dog?” 

“Mr. Jocelyn, I beg of you, in the name of Heaven, to put such thoughts 
out of your head and prepare for death. Nothing could save you. Don’t waste 
the few hours you have. Think of repentance—turn to God.” 

“Stuff, man; it hasn’t come to that yet—it can’t have. They'll never dare 
—yes, confound it all, they will though. There’s no lawhere. Talking of re- 
pentance is all rot. I never in my life felt any of the thing people talk about 
—stings of conscience, and all that. I don’t believe there’s any such thing. 
Look here, Volney, I don’t feel sorry for anything I ever did in my life, unless, 
of course, where it injured me. I’m sorry I made so many confounded mis- 
takes. I'm sorry I didn’t strangle old Verpool that day. But as to being pen- 
itent for sins, and all that, I’m not penitent, and I don’t believe anybody ever 
is. So we needn't waste any time over that sort of thing. But you must go 
to these fellows and try to talk them over—you must indeed. You shan't 
leave me to die, Volney, without making an effort to save me. Think of her 
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—I always forget the ridiculous name they gave her—and remember that I am 
her futher.” 

Angelo yielded at last to the terrible urgency of the wretch, and he did seek 
out Paul and Alexander and tried to plead for Jocelyn’s life, They listened to 
him patiently for a few moments, but they assured him that he pleaded in 
vain. 

He came back to the condemned man, who rushed at him with glowing 
eyes. When Angelo told him the result he broke into an outburst of savage 
execrations which seemed to the excited fancy of the young man to be like out- 
rages flung in the very face of Heaven, Angelo would have left the place in 
horror and disgust but that Jocelyn clung to him, Suddenly another idea 
flashed across the mind of the latter, and he began to ask whether there was 
no chance of escape. He demanded ina frantic way whether there was no pos- 
sibility of getting out of the cottage unseen and reaching his horse, and so on. 
Angelo quietly and earnestly showed him the vanity of all such ideas, the utter 
impossibility of escape. 

“Well, then, if I must die, if you can’t do anything to save me, you can at 
least help me to die like a gentleman. Volney, my father spent his money and 
ruined himself, and then blew his brains out. Like father like son! What was 
good enough for him is good enough for me, Lend me your revolver and see 
if I don't cheat these scoundrels yet.” 

Ile squeezed Angelo's hand fiercely. Angelo drew back. He now for the 
first time knew why Revington had borrowed his revolver. He owned to him- 
self that if he still had the weapon there would have been a terrible temptation 
to give it to Jocelyn, and save Isolind’s father from a base and ignominious 
death. 

“T have no revolver,” he answered, “and no weapon of any kind. I gave 
up my revolver before I came in here, I know now—I didn’t know then—why 
I was asked for it.” 

“So you can neither help me to live nor to die?” 

“Neither, I can only implore of you, for your own sake, to think no more 
of anything but preparation for death.” 

“Thank you, you are very kind, Quite an estimable and model young man 
in every way. You cun leave me now. I don't trouble you with any messa- 
ges for my daughter, Iam not by any means sentimental, TI can die, Volney, 
as IT have lived. I never was afraid of anything in life, and I will show these 
ruffians that a gentleman can die without trembling.” 

Yet, though he was bracing up all his energies, and though he strove to 
assuine his old swaggers, he was actually trembling, His nerves liad failed 
him. Ile was cowed—quite cowed, 

“You seo, Volney, I'm not aftald—the fellows must acknowledge that at all 
events, Don't go yot—must you go? Stay a little—I don't like to be alone, 
Whiat's the hour now? Good God, ts it so late! Tow the time passes, These 
wretehos will soon be here, Oh, damn them! T don't care, T won't dle! They 
shan't kill me! Volnoy, Volnoy, save mo—save mo for her sake, Don't let 
thom kill me, God, my nerve ts all gone! You coward, you could have saved 
mo If you would, but you want to have me out of the way that you may marry 
my daughter! You are all In one damned conspiracy against me, Don't go, 
Volnoy; stand by me, Save me, save me!" 

Whon Angelo at last made his exeape from the hut and breathed the pure 
alr, he folt as If he had come out of the foul and lurid vapors of blasphemous, 
despalring hell, Into the sacred atmosphere of a star-lighted court of hoaven, 
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He saw at length the dawn flame up all yellow and crimson over the plain, and 
he fled to the furthest hut on the verge of the little shallow stream, and he 
buried himself there and closed his ears as well as he could against all sounds 
from without. ‘The morning had far advanced when he came out and mingled 
with the living again. Then he learned briefly that the hideous tragedy was 
all over, and he heard that Thomas Thynne Dysart, Chesterfield Jocelyn, the 
outeast of English aristocracy, the forger and swindler, the fearless, audacious 
adventurer, the bloodthirsty and desperate murderer, had utterly broken down 
at the last, and died not like a bravo, not like a felon, not even, as he had him- 
self said, like a dog, but like a coward, 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
A GLANCE BACKWARD. 


ANGELO did not remain long among the brethren of the little community. 
IIe saw the last of Charles Grey Scarlett; saw the earth of the prairie close 
over that career of promise so suddenly self-arrested, He took a cordial, 
friendly farewell of Paul Revington, whom he never expected to meet again in 
life; said gogd-by to Alexander and others of the friends, and went his way 
back to San Francisco, 

Angelo resolved at once that he would return to England, The tidings he 
had to convey, the documents he had to carry, were such as he did not feel in- 
clined to trust to any other care than his ewn, He felt that at whatever incon- 
venience to himself he was bound by every obligation of gratitude and duty to 
hasten back to Lady Judith and lay fully before her, as no letters could do, all 
that he had known. ‘Therefore he made the best arrangements he could in San 
Francisco, that his place might be filled in his absence, and he sailed for New 
York by the Panama route, The great railway that now binds together New 
York and San Francisco, that marries Atlantic to Pacific, was not yet finished, 
On many a soft, sunny day, as he lay upon the deck while the steamer made 
her way through the bland and amber mists of the Pacific, or in the glittering 
brightness of the Caribbean Sea, he read and read again the papers given into 
his charge and left unsealed by Scarlett. From these he endeavored to recon- 
struct the sad story which had run parallel with that of his own life thus fur, 
and on which he had seen the green curtain of the prairie turf so lately fall, 

The papers which he had were two letters from Isolind's mother, both ad- 
dressed to Scarlett, and both written in the early part of 1851, When Angelo 
first received them they were accompanied by a paper containing a few expla. 
natory words and dates, written by Scarlett himself, The paper, as we have 
soon, was seized and burned by Jocelyn, But Angelo had read it carefully 
through beforehand, had quite mastered its contents in fict, and having an ox. 
collont memory, was able still to avail himself of all the data it furnished for 
the elucidation of the mystery #o long hidden, 

We need not read the melancholy letters, offspring of so much trial and 
ngony, Lot us be content with a short survey of the history which revealed 
itaolf grmlually to Angolo from the study of them, 

In the early part of the year 1851 Agues Dysart found that she could no 
longer live with her husband, Ils profligacy and his cruelty would never have 
driven her from him, Ills feroclous and frequent taunts about her former en- 
gaemont with Scarlett she patiently bore, But at last, when debt and diMoul- 
thos began to make Dysart desporate, the latter again and again savagely urged 
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pon lis wife that she must turn to account her supposed Influence over Boars 
lott; und it was then that Agnes Dysart resolved upon leaving her husband fors 
ever, and taking her jnfint daughter with her out of the reach of contamina 
tion, She resolved at all hagarda to endeavor to tind her brother in Ameriea, 
anid put herself under his protection, glad to endure any life of drudgery and 
poverty, If need were, where shame and sin were not to be, But she eould 
not bea the idea that the one man whom alone on earth she had ever loved 
wad trusted should misunderstand her fight, and she therefore wrote a long, 
pathetic, heartbroken letter to Charles Soarlett, telling bin that she waa wt last 
vompolled to leave her husband, and why, Never, perhaps, even from the of 
ten-tortured heart of woman, was there wring a confesslon ao full of paln and 
shame na this, ‘This wae the paper which pasied sentence of death on ‘Thomas 
Thynne Dysart, 

At this time ft would seem (for we supplement Angelo's conjectures here by 
the testimony which Robert May and afterward Lady Judith herself could have 
offered) that the estrangement between Scarlett and his wife had grown #o pro- 
found and apparently so hopeless, that it cast a gloom over Scarlott's whole ex- 
Intence, Ife belleved he had made a fatal mistake In life, and he could not reo 
onclle himself yet to patlont endurance, With his over-sensiiive heart and a 
eortaln tendency toward morbid nerve excitement, like that which shattered 
poor Aloxla, It became terrible to him to have to live under the same roof with 
the cold and apparently unfeeling woman who, aa he belleved, detested hin, 
Ile had even more than once poured out his soul to his old friend May #o fir as 
to toll him that he thought of separating from his wife; and May always ear. 
neatly advised him not to take such a step, Thon came Agnes Dysart's letter, 
and Scarlett, driven almost wild by plty, lrrepressible love, and bitter disap. 
polntment, resolved to throw everything away that lent honor to life and hope 
to ambition, and tear her from her misery oven at the exponse of her self-re- 
apovt, So flercely, recklossly did he urge this sudden, half-insane resolve, that 
Agnes Dysart began to tremble for him and for herself, and at last she deters 
mined, as May once sald, to fly at once from the man she hated and the man 
ahe loved, 

Her second letter, ina few brief, piteous, agonized sentences, explained this, 
She had wllowed Scarlett to believe that she waa ylelding to the urgencios of 
hie despair, only that she might gain tine to eseape, and save him and herself, 
In her second and last letter she told hii of this, told him she had gone for- 
ever, besought and prayed of him not ever to think of following or finding her, 
and with all love and pity and agony commended him to his duty, his honor, 
hia home, and his God, One sentence In the letter besought him never to quar: 
vel with Dysart, and also revealed the fact that she had left a letter for her hus. 
band announcing that she had gone to seek her brother's protection, and Im- 
ploring of him, aa the only reparation he could make for his sine and crimes 
toward her, not to allow slander to fall on her falr fame, Thus then It became 
vlear that Dysart had never really belleved his wife to have gone away with 
Charles Scarlett, But Dysart hated his old rival none the less—nay, all the 
more, because he felt sure all his own baseness had been revealed to Scarlett, 
He had tried to trafle in the beanty of his wife and had failed; he had all the 
shame and none of the profits, So far as he could, he revenged himself on his 
wife and his enemy by publicly denouncing and stigmatizing them both as ac- 
complices in guilt, 

But Agnes Dysart’s resolve had unfortunately a result of which she never 
had dreamed, Scarlett's soul revolted against the thought of resuming his old 
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lift, taking up the broken threads of his career, Le had gone too fi to go 
back, His awakened conselence branded him aa aeriminal, ‘The sin he would 
have committed seemed to him as heavy and black # stain as though it had 
been done, Ile had already pronounced on himself the doom of extle, and he 
carried out the sentence—alone, Le wandered Into Greece and Turkey, and In 
a Greek monastery his reason for a tine deserted him, But in whatever mood 
or phase of temporary insanity, he always remained true to his purpose, and 
never betrayed his identity, never revealed his nane, 

Keatored to Intelloct, he cromod Asin, entered Amerloa, mot with Paul Rev. 
Ington—-and the reat is known, Tow far some original taint of the mental ex. 
Cltabllity and weakness which afterward showed ltelf may have been respon. 
alble for his one profound error, his one fatal resolve, no morallalag erie oan 
venture to say, ‘The man had genius, courage, great ambition, great depth 
and capacity of love, Something was wanting, the lack of which doomed al, 
these to disappolntment and frustration, Charles Senrlett lived, loved, thought, 
spoke, dared, and suffered in valn, A rude wooden cross was set up to mark where 
he lay, and It was falthfully preserved In safety while the littl commualty among 
whom he had passed so many years still remained on the scene, But they 
soon migrated thence, some In search of anew place whereln to pltch thelr 
tonta unvexed of encroaching clvilization, some to return once more to the ao. 
tive world, ‘Then the storms and snows of winter soon swept away the sim- 
ple monument that marked the spot, and nothing remained to guide any frlend- 
ly eye to Charles Scarlett's grave, When the great railway to the Pacifle was 
made, there came out to that region certain persons who sought for the plice—a 
stately, grave ludy In black, a falr-halred, noble-looking younger woman, and a 
dark-complexioned young man, ‘They sought for the place where the grave was 
made, and one of the party had been there on that prairie when the grave was 
dug and the body laid therein, But Angelo could not find the spot, Ile en- 
deavored patiently to recall the position of the log huts and the canvas town, 
wnd thus to guess at the grave of Charles Scarlett, But the tents were gone, 
the huts were gone; a quite pretentious town stood near, which had negro mins 
atrel performers and a newspaper; the very river had oozed into a new course, 
wud the search was vain, ‘The earth had swallowed its prey, and Searlett's 
widow never knew where the body of her husband returned to the dust, 

From this glimpse of the fiture our story returns to its course, now not long, 

Angelo reached New York, found out old Verpool, and obtained from him a 
leave of absence long enough to cover his visit to Europe, It may as well be 
anid at once that the absence en congd was changed Into one In perpetulty, and 
that Angelo never agaln entered the service of the tough old Vermonter, The 
very day he reached New York he wrote to Lady Judith a few Mnes to an- 
nounce his coming, and to prepare her in some degree for the news he waa to 
bear, 

He remalned but a fow days in New York—only long enough to make the 
arrangements needful for his Journey, But short as his stay waa, he found 
time for one little expedition, One bright evening he took the train from the 
vity and went to the little railway station close to the place where the Athe- 
lings had lived and where he first saw Isolind, The house was let to other ten- 
ants now; but Angelo crossed the paling which divided the woods from the 
road and made his way among the trees until he found the spot where Isolind 
and he were seated side by side on the day when he first broke into a confes- 
sion of his love, The tree still lay there, and Angelo hewed and hacked a 
precious fragment, a sacred relic from it. Then seated on the tree he abandoned 
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himself to all the sweet and bitter memories of the scene. The sun went down 
in gorgeous, heaven-suffusing effulgence of purple and flame, its latest rays 
gleaming through the trees with an almost intolerable brightness, and then the 
short twilight passed like a breath or like youth, and soon the fireflies sparkled 
and glittered in the grass and among the trees. Angelo rose, not without re- 
lactance, and turned to leave the spot. One last glance he gave, and then 
obeying an involuntary, irresistible influence, he flung himself down beside 
the sacred tree, pressed his forehead and his lips to it in token of farewell, and 
hastened away, looking back no more. 

He was pacing up and down the platform of the little station waiting for 
the train, when he heard a heavy step behind him, a heavy arm was flung over 
his shoulders, and turning round he saw Judge Atheling standing there. The 
warmth of that mutual greeting seemed to weleome Angelo back to the old 
life and hope and love from which he had lately been exiled. Atheling, too, 
had been down to see the old place. ‘They returned to town together, and sat up 
until late in the night exchanging confidences and explanations. Each had 
much to tell which astonished and thrilled the other. Not even the delight 
with which Angelo listened te every word that told of Isolind could wholly 
overcome the pain and sorrow with which he learned of Alexia’s untimely 
death. 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 
**FOR LOVE IS CROWNED WITH! THE PRIME.” 


Lavy Jupiru Scarterr has returned to London and resumed sadly and 
resolutely the duties of her life as they seemed to her. She labors in every 
good cause, or cause that appears to her good, in social and moral reform; she 
feeds the hungry and clothes the naked as of old. Alexia her daughter sleeps 
in the family graveyard of the Corydens, and is closer to the heart of her 
mother in death than ever she was in life. ‘To the outer world the character 
of Lady Judith shows the same as ever; but those who come nearer to her, 
whether poor or rich, can notice a wonderful softness and sweetness in her 
which were not so before. One mark the trial she has passed through has set 
upon her brow to be seen of all eyes. Her hair is now as white as snow. ‘The 
contrast between the face and form, still superb in the prime and pride of 
womanhood, und this coronal of white hair, has only added something like a 
new dignity and grandeur to her, She looks like some majestic woman of the 
Scriptures, enduring life that she might be helpful to her people. 

Mrs. Atheling and Isolind have left Villefleurs, and are living in another 
little watering-place on the same coast, The associations which clung around 
Villefleurs rendered the place intolerable to them. 

The parting between Lady Judith and Isolind was surcharged with strange 
emotions for both. Now that the two women were awakened out of the kind 
of feverish dream in which they had lived together during Alexia’s sickness, 
each looked at the other with a certain timidity and shame, Asin a night 
alarm of fire or wreck people almost strangers to each other rush half-dressed 
and huddle and cling together, and then when the terror is over and the gray 
light of morning begins to shine on them they are ashamed and shrink back, 
so there was a certain shamefaced shrinking back, or at least an impulse that 
way. on the part of Lady Judith and of Isolind alike, Perhaps each felt that 
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it was needful they should separate. But each now felt toward the other only 
the truest regard, compassion, and love. 

“Shall we not meet any more—ever again?” Lady Judith asked, and con- 
quering a certain emotion she took Isolind’s hand in hers. 

“I suppose not,” Isolind answered with moistened eyes, “unless Heaven 
wills us to be useful to each other. I suppese I shall soon go back to my own 
country—I mean to America, which was my own country so long that I can’t 
think of it otherwise.” 

“Wherever you go, dear, I shall always follow you in my thoughts with 
gratefulness and love and prayer. I wish I could serve you—I wish I could 
make you happy.” 

Isolind shook her head. 

“ Could I not make you happy, Isolind—could I not do something toward 
making you happy, if you would only allow me?” 

Lady Judith spoke with infinite tenderness and softness ; and Isolind under- 
stood her meaning. Isolind knew it was this: ** Let me bring you and Angelo 
together, that you may be married.” But even Isolind did not know what a 
magnanimity of self-chastening and noble penitence was expressed in these 
few quiet words. 

“Ah, no, Lady Judith! Nothing can be done for me—nothing!” 

“Your resolution then is so fixed—unchangeable?” 

This was the nearest approach to any direct allusion to the past on which 
Lady Judith ventured. She did not look at Isolind while she spoke; nor did 
Isolind raise her eyes while she replied in the one sad firm word: 

“ Unchangeable.” 

“Then, good-by, my dear, I appreciate and honor your purposes and your 
motives. You have taught me some lessons, Isolind, which will last me for my 
life! I hope Heaven will give you happiness in some form. But you carry 
with you always the grand talisman against unhappiness, in your pure con- 
science and your noble heart. Good-by!” 

Then she kissed Isolind, and soon after began her sad journey homeward 
with the coffin of her dead daughter. 

Soon after Mrs. Atheling and Isolind too left Villefleurs for their new resi- 
dence, ‘There the days and weeks dragged heavily along. Judge Atheling 
had not yet returned to Europe. The present was dreary to Isolind, and she 
thought of the future with a blank dismay. What was to be her life? If it 
should please Ileaven to take away while she yet remained young her kind and 
loving friends and protectors, into what sad and loveless path was she destined 
to wander with heavy feet and heavier heart? Would a time ever come when 
she and Angelo might meet even as friends? Must she never see Angelo 
again? Could it be that a time ever would come when Angelo and she, living in 
the same world, should be nothing to each other? This was the most torturing 
thought of all. 

After the excitement and strain of the events which had lately passed, and 
which had for the time torn her away from her own sorrows, the reaction that 
plunged her back again into lonely meditation was terrible and desolating, 
There were times when Nature and Passion raged within Isolind, and she 
longed to break away from the regular monotony of her life and plunge into 
utter solitude, or into some existence of active work, There came days when she 
said to herself, This kind of life will kill me! I must do something or die!” 

But she always strove to discipline her nature, and to remember what she 
owed to others, She could not affect to doubt that her compontonship was 
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dear and needful to Mra, Atheling, and therefore sho resisted all impulses 
which would have driven her tnto any more active sphere of woman's work, 
Pootry no longer came to her rellef, ‘Thackeray has lald it down as a law that 
When a man or woman can begin making rhymes about a grief, the sense of 
grief ean no longer be very strong, But this is only true of those who are not 
yrrout Inspired poeta, Such do indeed sometimes fad rellef from utmost sorrow 
in pouring forth poetlo plaint and passion, Isollnd knew now only too weil 
that she did not belong to this great Inspired order; and she felt her own sors 
row too noutely to put It, belng untnaplred, Into rhyme and verse, 

The best thing she could do in one of these often-recurring paroxyana of 
agony was to take a long, quick walk somewhere by the sea, If the day was 
not fine, all the better, If the sun was overcast by stormclouds, and the wind 
blew and the waves tossed and roared, all the better, ‘There are moods of the 
human mind when nothing soothes Ike the tempest, 

Autumn was beglnnlag, and beglining rather early, ‘There came one day 
when the heaven was wholly overhung with thlek brooding cloud, and the 
gray heavy sou murmured In low, dull, ominous tone, and everything seomed 
to forebode a stormy evening mud night, and Mes, Aeung would not venture 
out, and Tsollnd could not stay at home, She wrapped herself tna shawl and 
wont for a quick walk along the edge of the oll, Glaneing down at the Ittle 
plor, she saw the steamer come la whieh brought people from Dieppe or one 
of the other great and fiahlonable places; and she was consclous of a sense of 
dlucdnoss that the boat had got in before the threatening storm began, Others 
wise she heeded It not; she felt no eurlosity about the passengers It might have 
brought; she never went down to the pler as so many others did, making auch 
expedition the grand event of thelr idle day, to see the new arrivals, The 
boata came and went, but not for Isollnd, Aa she walked along she met two 
merry, bright English girls, who had seen the smoke of the steamer and were 
hastening to the pler, ‘Thely hale wae blowing tn the breege, thelr complex. 
lona were voay, thelr figures were well wrapped in gray waterproof cloaks tn 
expectation of the comlagralny thelr short petticoats fluttered around thelr atout 
Balmoral boota; thelr white teeth gleamed healthily aa they chattered and 
laughed; they were a very “Tiving pleture" of youth and health and good 
eplrlta, Taollnd looked at them and after them with admiration, wud « certaln 
Irvepresalble feellng of envy, and a certaln wonder-wonder that there could 
he gleeful and happy girls, Perhaps some father, or brother, or lover Is come 
ing tn that boat? ‘There ave then still happy women who expect fithors, 
brothers, lovers to come to them? And LT! but Tsolind walked only the more 
rapldly along the road on the ellis, and strove to bantsh by movement and by 
battling with the rising wind the flerce pangs which were tormenting hor, 

Sho walked on and on, and the wind grew wilder and the sen tossed more 
passionately, and at length the rain began to fall, Tsollnd never at any the 
wie afvald of a shower of raln, or even was much concerned about a very 
drenching therein; and at the present moment the wildness of the storm and 
the loneliness It created were welcome to her, So she still went on, observing 
with Interest how the cloud and mist began gradually to obliterate the sea, 
The gloom and utter dreariness of the seene were congenlal with the girl's sad 
mood, There crept up to her memory as something that ought to be part of 
the scene and the hour the sorrowful aweet wall of Thekla, the prayer to the 
Holy One to call home his child who had enjoyed all the earthly happiness that 
could be hers, having lived and loved, "Oh," exclalmed poor Tsolind, “If I 
might only dle to-day! T have lived and loved; and my love Ie all in valny and 
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I have nothing now to live for, and T shall never see Angelo any more!" And 
she stood still on the open road, pressed her hands to her eyes, and burst at last 
Into passionate tears, 

Terror! Sho had fancied that no one could be near, that the wind and 
mists had made an utter solitude of the place; and now she heard a quick step 
behind her—the tread of a man hastening on, Ife must have seen her—seen 
that sho was weeping; and shamefaced she hurried away, But in a moment 
the tread was close behind her, the man was beside her, his arm was flung 
round her walst, and Tsolind, startled, bewildered, indignant, looked up—and 
saw Angelo! Oh, the divine eostasy of that moment, when every thought waa 
lost In the one delight of meeting! Stream mist, blow wind, tows and moan 
gray and mournful sea; not the most glorious scene and heaven of a fabled 
sumimer-land could have for Iselind one tithe of the glory and delight of that 
enraptured moment! Trae, It would have been but a moment of rapture, for 
the wad existence of a resolve needful and inexorable apparently ws fate Iteelf 
would soon have reasserted Ita right, and told the girl she and her lover must 
part, Tut the moment of raptire was destined to reraln forever a momory of 
unbroken Joy, for Angelo exelalined 

“T have you, Isolind, and Twill never leave you again! You are mine for 
ever, I give you the pure fame of your mother, made clear aa ight; and I 
claim you In return!” 

Lot the gathering mist and the deepening dusk of eventing enfold these two, 
na in the voll of a sanctuary, while they walk slowly home wad pour out tn auch 
broken words as apring from supreme emotion thelr hearta to each other, We 
have no right to isten to thelr talk, or to try to reduce to the dull Hterature of 
printed report the allelmperfoot expressions of thelr Joy and confidence anid 
hope and love, While they live, it will always be that an autumn evening of 
wind and valn and gloom, whieh fille other hearts with drear and melancholy 
fooling, shall come to them full of the brightest and gladdest assoolation, for It 
will remind them of that first meeting after a separation that seemed hopeless 
—of that hour which gave them back to each other, and made them one for Ife 
or death, 

The vest Is not long to tell, Angelo had been In London, had seen Lady 
Judith and told her the sad and shoeking story of her husband's death, and 
given her the papers whieh he bore, What words of selfcondemnation ov ving 
dlewtion, whit appeal for generous Judgment or for pardon, may have been 
contalned In Charles Senrlett's letter to lls wife, no one but hie wife ever knew, 
Kventa had lately broken down so completely the tntrenchments of egothin 
which once ramparted Lady Judith against the Influence of hor better nature, 
that she was prepared to Judge more sympathetleally, and therefore more juste 
ly, of her husband and of herself, than she ever could have done before, Alone 
in that familiar room where we have so often seen her, ehe read the letter 
again and again, “Tf we had but known each other!" she sald with a deep 
algh—" If we had but known each other!" The words and the sigh were the 
fitting epitaph and dirge of her married life—the history and confewlon of the 
error of two noble lives, 

Then she set herself resolutely to carry out to practical purpose the wishes 
expressed in Sewrlett's writing, so far as these could any longer be realized, 
There waa one earnest wieh of his which could no more find fulfllment on earth, 
His knowledge of his daughter's existence came, as so much other knowledge 
had come to him, too late, 

When Charles Scarlett was preparing for his Might from London, he had ne 
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thought of a luxurious exile. He meant to enter upon a life of obscurity and 
labor of some kind, perhaps literary, probably in some Western city of the 
American States. He had therefore taken with him but a comparatively incon- 
siderable sum of money. It seemed to him that the step he was about to take 
would have brought with it utter degradation and the forfeiture of all self-re- 
spect, if it did not bring with it some personal sacrifice. He left behind him a 
will, in which he bequeathed the whole of his property to his wife, “ provided 
she will consent to accept it, and will believe my solemn assurance that this 
disposition of my property is not meant to add by insult further wrong to that I 
have already done her, but because I believe it to be right, and do her the jus- 
tice to believe that she will make the wealth which was useless to me service- 
able in some way for good.” If, however, Lady Judith should refuse to accept 
it, then it was to be disposed of in the founding of certain institutions for popu- 
lar education, which he described. In any case, there was a legacy of a few 
thousand pounds to Robert May. 

When Scarlett was nearing the other great crisis of his life—preparing, as 
he believed, for a return to England—he was apparently impressed more pro- 
foundly than might have been expected by the stern prediction of Christian, the 
Swede. Perhaps his coming fate had cast its shadow before. Certainly he 
wrote his letter to Lady Judith as if it were the last message of a man about to 
die. In it he referred to his will, and begged of her to act upon its disposition, 
only with a distinct expression of a desire that a proper provision should be 
made for the daughter ‘of whose existence I did not know until yesterday.” 
Also the letter contained a request that five hundred vounds a year should be 
made over upon Angelo; “enough to allow him to choose his path in life, but 
not enough to deprive him of the healthy stimulus of a need to labor ”—this gift 
being described as “a poor recompense for « life of devotion to duties which I 
deserted, for the earnestness which conquered my reluctance to return to active 
life, and for the honest and truthful eloquence with which he taught me to un- 
derstand for the first time the real character of my wife.” The letter contained 
no allusion to Isolind. Evidently Scarlett felt that she would not care to ac- 
cept any benefit at his hand, and that even her name would hardly find a fitting 
place in this his first and last long and confidential letter to his wife. 

That part of the letter which referred to the will was the only portion made 
known to any one by Lady Judith. It is due to her to say that she was deeply 
and sincerely rejoiced to find that the memory of Isolind’s mother was free from 
stain. ‘I might have known it,” she said; ‘‘no sinful mother ever yet had 
such « daughter.” For the stern old theology had still its hold over Lady Ju- 
dith’s heart and mind. She could not let the sin of a mother be blotted out, 
but she rejoiced over the daughter now proved to have sprung from the womb 
of a mother who had not committed the sin. 

“Go to her, Angelo,” said Lady Judith, “and tell her I shall not believe you 
have both forgiven me until you have made each other happy.” 

So Angelo went and found Isolind, and when Judge Atheling comes to Eu- 
rope the pair will be married. Atheling has, out of the wreck of his fortune, 
enough left for himself and his wife to live quietly and happily; and these two 
can always be happy together. Angelo does not think of leading an idle life, 
He will keep to his practical study of mines and mining both in Europe and in 
America, and means to make a business out of it, and to be a citizen in this 
sense of both continents. Thus the Athelings, when they return to America, 
will still have a chance of sometimes seeing the daughter of their heart and the 
husband of her love. 
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One last pang awaited Lady Judith, in the revived gossip and gabble which 
were the result of the steps necessary to be taken in order to prove the death of 
her husband, that his property might be administered according to his wishes. 
She bore it bravely and patiently; and the traditional nine days passed away. 
She did not habitually take in any American papers, and she therefore did not 
see the four closely-printed columns which appeared in the ‘Sunday Sociable” 
of New York, wherein the London correspondent of that journal gave a verba- 
tim report of an interview he professed to have had with herself, in which she 
told him the whole story of her life, drew a terrible picture of her husband's 
crimes and violences toward her, and assured him in language of lurid efflo- 
rescence and dazzling grandeur that such was the common domestic life of the 
British aristocracy, and such the sufferings woman has to endure in the select 
circles of Belgravian fashion, Judge Atheling heard of this; not that he ever 
read the “ Sunday Sociable,” but he did read the “ Tribune,” the “Times,” the 
“Evening Post,” the “ Nation,” and the other respectable papers of New York 
—journals unsurpassed by the press of any city on earth, alike for ability and 
for character—and he observed therein certain expressions of disgust and con- 
tempt for the coarse and slanderous invention. 

Lady Judith resolved to dedicate the whole of her husband’s property—and 
it was large—with the exception, of course, of the specified legacies—to the ed- 
ucational projects indicated in his will. She will have in this work the constant 
aid, counsel, and codéperation of Robert May, of Charles Escombe, of Angelo, 
and less directly of Judge Atheling, who helps with suggestion and information 
drawn from some of the splendid school systems of the United States. Thus 
she proposes to battle with her own sorrow, and to codperate for the first time 
in her life with the husband of whom she had knownso little. ‘ Thus at least,” 
she said to herself; ‘it may come about that we shall not both have lived and 
died in vain! In this way I may raise his monument, and help to make my 
own expiation.” 

One secret, and one only, Angelo has kept as yet from Isolind. He has 
told her of the death of Thomas Thynne Dysart and of Scarlett, but she does 
not know how either died. In time even this will be gradually unfolded to her, 
for Angelo loves no life-long secrets; but for the present he will not scare away 
her happiness by that tale of horror. He will not have her earliest days of 
married life clouded by the knowledge that her wretched father crowned his 
life of sin and wickedness by one supreme crime, and was punished for it by 
the death of a felon. 

And so, for these two we may hope for a life of happiness and of usefulness. 
Neither the one nor the other ever could be happy in a life which lacked pur- 
pose and the desire to do good. The character of each will strengthen and 
elevate that of the other; their souls will grow together and develop in the 
noblest sympathy and harmony. They are not rich thus far, and probably 
never may be; but each has learned from the same experience how much of a 
superstition, of a mere vulgar unreality, is the idea that riches have anything 
to do either in the making or the marring of happiness. They have alike the 
courage to be themselves, to live their own lives. Nothing but inexorable 
misfortune—which we trust will be kept from them—can make these two 
unhappy; not even misfortune can make either of them ignoble. Richer prom- 
ise no two lives ever had when starting together in the partnership of love. 


In the story whch closes here the author has endeavored to illustrate prin- 
cipally one great truth, as certain as any physical or scientific law, but which 
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among grave people would probably be regarded rather as a pretty piece of 
sentimentalism, or one of the exaggerations of poetical enthuslasm—the truth 
that Love is the great human strength, the one grand, eternal principle and 
guiding power of life, Woe to those who have false gods before It, or who take 
it# name in vain, or who have eyes and see it not! They who enthrone Kygo- 
tiam, or Pride, or Ambition, or Money, or Lust in Ita sacred place, shall fall 
down and be abased, and shall perish; or shall only save themselves on condi- 
tion that they acknowledge Its divinity at last, and purely, unselfishly pry it 
thelr tribute of homage and devotion, Never yet did pure, unselfish love be- 
tray any heart, or lead any one astray, who honestly listened to ita voice of 
counsel, Never yet did it full to avenge itself of neglect or outrage, Never 
was there uttered by philosopher a profounder truth than that contained in the 
words of the Amerloan poet—words already quoted in this story, and which 
may most fittingly be adopted as ita envod and moral—the words which tell 
the ruler of Olympus that “Thou and all strength shall crumble, except 
Love!” 


THE END, 


THE BURDEN OF PARIS, 


MAY TWENTY PERTH, INT, 
I, 
\ GALN does the curtain fall 
LA Over Parle the beautiful vlty, 
The curtain of smoke, 
The curtain of cinders and tlre, 
And the second act la done ! 
I, 
No longer the Beautiful Clty, 
Paris, shalt thou be called, 
Hut the City of Sadnoss, 
The City of Sorrow, 
For many yeurs ! 
Wt, 
What a speech last thou sald in thy wrath 
What words of lnfluite hate | 
*'There Is no payment but blood 
For the wrongs of the past! 
No hint for the fliture but fire, 
No hint for the comlig kings {" 
Vi. 
Blood of the helmeted throng, 
The conquering horde of the North | 
Of brothers who would betray, 
Of brothers whe will not see | 
"There Is no payment but blood 
Vor the wrongs that ery from the pret; 
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Vv. 
Thou hast kindled a glorious fire 
Of thy garments, O Sibyl of towns |! 
Burning thy bulges of shame, 
Thy fillets and mantle of shume | 
No hint for the future but fre | 
No hint for the coming kings!" 
Vi, 
The nations will wag thelr heads, 
The nations that will not see; 
They will mock thee, passing by, 
They will point with the finger and sneer; 
But thine eyes look up from the cross 
Where thou hast suffered for man, 
Vit, 
Thou hast done what thou wilt with thine own, 
0 Sibyl of cities and towns! 
Thou knowest the virtue of stone, 
Who lald'st the foundations of clay! 
No need hast thou to be taught 
Of altars and trinkets of gold! 
vu 
A new and a wonderful meaning 
Dost thou give to a palace that burns, 
To a column that falls on the dung, 
To the ashes that once were a throne | 
Waat thou not a hewer of stone, 
A maker of brick without straw? 
IX, 
The prophetess doth not mourn, 
The lips of the Sibyl are mute; 
For she knows that the seed is sown, 
That the harvest cannot be stayed 
Ty the edieta of priests or kings, 
When the fulness of tine shall come, 
x, 
Out of the ashes shall come— 
Torry and count not the yerrs; 
Watered by blood there shall grow ; 
Wait, for the years are but few 
A fulr Hower sown this day, 
Whiose heart and whose petals are ved! 
xf, 
No longer the nations shall seoff, 
Nor point with the finger, nor sneer; 
But shall come to thy garden with love, 
And shall ent of thy fruit with delight; 
And the wonderful city shall know 


Nolther burning nor blood any more, 
CHARLES SIULEY, 











AGRICULTURAL LABOR AT THE SOUTIL, 


—_--— 


FTNUE Southern planter at the present thie is compelled by force of clreum- 
‘ stances to depend almost entirely for labor, in the cultivation of corn, cot. 
ton, sugarcane, and rice, upon the freadmen, They ave the only class of labor- 
evs there in large numbers; they understand the labor required of them ; they are 
habituated to the climate, can endure its fervency, and are accustomed to the 
exactions of plantation life, 

The prospect of remedying their deficiencies by the introduction of Chinese 
or Swedish laborers to any great extent is so remote as to be unworthy of 
special notice in this article, 

Although many whites cultivate their own fields personally, yet the great 
bulk of our Southern crops is made, and for many years must be made, by the 
Jabor of freedmen, All sensible Southerners admit this, even while they en- 
deavor to secure the immigration of foreign laborers. Indeed, it would be 
vastly to the detriment of Southern society not to employ the freedinen, con- 
sidering their natural propensities, and that they actualiy inhabit the land in 
such numbers. With all their faults, then, they must be accepted at present 
as the cultivators of our Southern soil. Perhaps it may be well to glance at 
some of the chief and generally acknowledged characteristics of him who thus 
constitutes the main dependence of Southern industry and prosperity. 

He is indolent. Naturally he is averse to labor, slow in his movements, 
and indisposed to continuous exertion. Unless watched, he is sure to remit his 
toil more or less, and shirk his duty in some degree. He is thievish and men- 
dacious. Without a doubt these propensities are so strong in him, and ‘his con- 
science so callous in regard to them, that surprise is hardly ever exhibited at 
their manifestation. He is improvident and lacking in prudence. He rarely 
accumulates, looks not into the future with cautious forecast, and is habitually 
guilty of acts most outrageously imprudent, both in regard to his person and 
possessions. He is suspicious and distrustful. These traits have grown upon 
him largely since the war, owing mainly to the secret teachings of partisan 
leaders and scheming politicians. He is ignorant and stupid. After careful 
explanations he will, through misapprehension, act at variance with his instrue- 
tions; and, except when thoroughly trained, he is never left to the guidance of 
his own judgment. He is careless. This is true with the negro to an extraor- 
dinary extent; and this trait, joined with his moral unreliability and lack of 
habitual diligence, immensely depreciates his value as a laborer. Cheerfulness 
is one of his distinguishing characteristics, and it breaks forth at almost all 
times and under almost all circumstances. Nature has bestowed upon him in 
no ordinary manner the gift of melody; and the impressibility of his soul gives 
the appearance in him of a natural bias toward religion. 

Previous to emancipation the planter relied much on female labor, and reck- 
oned a good “ woman hand” at about two-thirds of a ‘full hand”; bunt at the 
present time female labor is not in great demand, and when a farmer is seek- 
ing for hands, he endeavors to procure men or boys at least half grown. 

Women are more unmanageable than men. They do the washing of the 
family, perform most of the household duties, and have their maternal cares. 
Besides these reasons, which in a great degree preclude the women from field 
labor, many of them decline such strenuous exertions, deeming themselves en- 
titled to this exemption. Oftentimes, however, they engage, at hours suited 
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pretty much to thelr own pleasure and convenlence, In tiling the private crops 
of thelr husbands, who, according to contract, may have had reserved for thelr 
own use a certain number of acres, Thus it follows that, to a large extent, fe- 
mile labor js being withdrawn from the service of Southern planters, 

In one respect, more than in any other, the system of labor now practised 
at the South differs from the ante-war method of agriculture, and it is this—that 
every one must * hire hands," 

Whether a man rents or owns the land he intends to cultivate, whether he 
resides upon it or lives elsewhere and employs an overseer, whether he be 
wealthy or very poor, he is compelled each year to hire hands to work for him. 
No contract lasts longer than one year; and as each year draws to a close, 
every planter seriously and eagerly seeks to secure the necessary laborers for 
the ensuing crop. The whole agricultural interest of the South is so unsettled, 
and rests upon a basis so unstable and unreliable—nay, so defective and inade- 
quate—that to almost every planter securing hands is a matter of grave un- 
certainty and deep anxiety. Nor does the most wealthy, dignified, honorable, 
and best prepared planter feel easy in regard to another crop until he has en- 
gaged a suflicient number of laborers. Migratory and fond of change, sure of 
a home whenever willing to work on account of the great demand for farm 
labor, the freedman manifests a singular indifference to contracting, and 
many of them rarely live two years in succession on the same place. It sel- 
dom or never occurs that a man works exactly the same force in different years 
both as to numbers and individuals. 

It is not always the rich man, nor the trustworthy man, nor the energetic 
man who is sure to obtain hands; not the man of undoubted veracity, of unim- 
peachable honor, of unquestionable financial ability, to whom freedmen willingly 
hire, regardless of other and peculiar considerations. A large planter, with 
many mules, extensive fields, and full cribs, may solicit and urge in vain, and 
at length begin the year with a portion of his mules standing idle in the lot, 
and broad acres of undoubted richness growing up in stubble; for after using 
every effort, and offering the highest wages, he has been unable to secure la- 
borers. A thorough-going, energetic man, who gives personal attention to his 
own business, sees to it that his crops are faithfully worked, and perhaps shares 
in the labors of the field, will oftentimes find it difficult to obtain hands; while 
another, who employs a pushing overseer, and exacts fair labor for wages 
given, and expects a due reduction in pay to be made for time lost, will be 
troubled to procure the labor to make his investments or estates profitable. 
On the contrary, the slipshod planter who permits his hands to do pretty much 
as they please, and who perhaps keeps a small “store” and sells miserable 
whiskey and cheap dry goods and groceries at a high price, “ on time,” will be 
able to procure more laborers than he wishes to employ. As a general thing 


«€ 


the freedmen are strongly influenced by: 1, prejudices; 2, large promises; 3, 
the best prospects of a “ fa’r showin’,” which in their estimation is a bargain 
that hath the hope of a full remuneration for a comparatively small amount of 
labor. <A dishonest man with a false tongue can often obtain their services 
when a high-toned gentleman shall urge every fair inducement in vain; and a 
farmer of a confiding disposition, whom it will not be difficult to rob or de- 
ceive, or one of an easy-going character, who will not hold peculation and de- 
reliction to a too strict account, will find it easy enough to engage hands to live 
with him. Such are precisely the kind of men freedmen like to live with, for 
it must always be borne in mind that freedmen consider their employers fair 
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game; in their contracts there is always a sort of mental reservation—true in 
fact whether framed into actual words or not—to this effect : “I am to have 
the privilege of stealing if I can avoid detection.” 

According to their mental organism, a contract is far more binding upon the 
white man than upon the freedman. It is intended to protect the latter and give 
him power to claim his rights, and to its provisions the former must be strictly 
held; but all the while the employee, with pliant conscience, deems himself 
entitled to lie, steal, and shirk labor whenever in his power. Sad to say, with 
some exceptions this is so much the recognized state of affairs, that the employ- 
er of freedmen considers himself able to prevent loss by theft and deception 
only through the means of great watchfulness and care; and the man who 
farms without watching his hands, or employing some one to look after them, 
is certain to be deceived by them as to labor. All the freedmen, taken in the 
aggregate, feel bound to do, is fairly to stand up to their contract in appear- 
ance, so that at the end of the year they may claim their full wages or their 
stipulated share of the crop. In general a planter will hire any able-bodied 
hand that offers himself, for, to say nothing of the scarcity of laborers, all are 
more or less dishonest and require watching; the chief subjects of inquiry are, 
Can he and will he work well? 

CONTRACTS. 

There is a great variety of contracts by which labor is secured; and it is 
not unusual to find hands hired several different ways on the same plantation. 

1. “Standing wages.” This method consists in simply paying a stipulated 
sum—say ten or fifteen dollars—per month, and furnishing a regular allowance 
of meat and meal each week. <A regular allowance consists of a peck of meal 
and three and a half or four pounds of meat per week; and when a planter 
furnishes this to a laborer, he is said to “find” him. In such contracts the 
hands agree to obey all instructions usual in plantation life, and work when and 
where bidden, except at night, on Sunday, and upon stipulated holidays. 
IIands thus engaged invariably give the most satisfaction; but hitherto the 
freedmen in many localities have been loath to hire in this manner. The low 
price of cotton and the uncertainty of the seasons are, however, gradually con- 
vincing them of its advantage and propriety. 

2. A mode of contract frequently adopted in the culture of cotton is work- 
ing for a part of the crop, This plan is carried into operation in several 
ways, some of which may be specified. 

(1.) Where the hand receives half of what he makes, and feeds and clothes 
himself, to which is sometimes added the condition that the freedman is to share 
the expenses equally with his employer, The philosophy of such a contract is 
this: The planter furnishes land, mules, tools, and houses, while the freedinan 
supplies all the labor and supports himself; but this contract is ruinous to the 
planter, being more than he can afford to give, 

(2.) Where the hand receives one-third of what he makes, and lins his meat 
given him, ‘This, too, is more than the farmer can afford, when cotton is less 
than 20 or 25 vents a pound, 

(1) Whep the hand receives one-fourth of whit he tiakes, and is found,” 
tht is, fl. ‘This is somewhat fair for the planter, 

Ih each case it is necessary for the planter to advance all the money requ: 
site for the purchase of stiipplies, and frequently of stich articles as tiny be 
needed for the aetiual comfort of his laborers, Should it happen that a rips 
ture cectits early in the year, aid he loses his feedinen, sinall chanee te there 
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for the recovery of the money thus advanced to them. Such ruptures are con- 
stantly occurring, with their consequent disadvantages, annoyance, and loss to 
the planter, who in labor looked for a reimbursement for all outlays; but the 
labor lost, he has no recourse, seeing that the freedman is entirely irresponsi- 
ble, and in all likelihood his whereabouts unknown. 

In these contracts the result is deleterious to both parties, owing principally 
to the nature of the freedman, and his contracted, selfish views of things, as 
will appear on an explanation being given. The following is generally the 
actual method of carrying out contracts based on a part of the crop: The 
freedmen are divided into squads of four, six, eight, or ten, as the case may be, 
and a certain portion of land is assigned to each squad and planted in cotton, 
corn, potatoes, peas, etc., and the produce divided according to the special terms 
of the contract, when the crop is gathered. This is more particularly the case 
with corn and fodder, if the laborer is engaged to “ bread himself,” and if the 
farmer is sure that the freedman has not run himself into debt too deeply. 
Cautious planters advance very little to the freedmen; and indeed experience 
has taught the necessity of refraining from making such advances, at least early 
in the season. 

‘As to cotton, it is sometimes divided in kind on the plantation, but generally 
sold by the employer and the proceeds divided, the planter always retaining 
sufficient to reimburse himself for whatever advances other than the contract 
specified which he may have made during the year in furnishing articles of 
luxury or necessity to the workmen and their families. In all cases the freed- 
man’s share of the crop is bound for such outlays as may have been made for 
him particularly during the year by his employer. While this species of con- 
tract has an appearance of fairness for both employer and employed, yet it has 
grave objections. Virtually it is a partnership between capital and labor, del- 
eterious to capital and prejudicial to production. Thus it injures both parties. 
Apparently each party is involved in the risk of seasons and prices, and shares 
equally in the good or ill luck which may be assigned by Providence; but prac- 
tically the results are prejudicial to the planter, for he has far greater interests 
at stake than the freedmen, and many other risks besides those of seasons and 
prices. For instance, the freedmen consider themselves bound to work their 
particular crop only, and outside of that engagement they will do nothing ex- 
cept as an act of special favor, or for which they claim extra pay. Unless it is 
particularly specified in their contract, they will not split rails, right up fences, 
clean out ditches, nor interest themselves in any manner about the general 
welfare of the plantation, even when desired, unless they receive remuneration, 
The house they live in may almost tumble to pieces, the very fence that 
guards their own crop may rot down, and yet they will not rebuild it if their 
contract does not so specify, unless paid to do so, Thus it is that, for want of 
sufficient hands and sufficient control over those employed, the splendid plan- 
tations of many owners are going to ruin, or deteriorating rapidly in value, or 
being scld at far less than their value, or being turned out as wild land to save 
the payment of the heavy taxes imposed by Government, This fs a snd yet 
true plete, You may behold in many parts of the South the very best lands 
lying idle, and in the market for sale at prices surprisingly low, simply becatiae 
lands cannot be obtained to work them, of becatise they have reached a 
stage in decay and deterioration which tivolves an outlay for recovery equal to 
the value of the land itself And stieh a tax in a count ey where none have ett 
plus finds, and where few know how the food of the future ts to be provided, is 
nore than Gan be borne, 
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But to return, When freedmen are lived for a part of the erop, In plantas 
ton parlance, It Is thelr crop, and with woniltigated stupldity they feel pretty 
much at Uberty to neglect it, if dolng so sulte thelr conventence, The Joss, aa 
fi’ we pertalns to themselves, they ave willing to bear, regardless of conse 
quences; ands to thelr employer, they are Indifferent whether he incur loss or 
Hivt, Hs personal adversity or prosperity Is no concern of thelra; they work 
solely with an eye to self-benefit, and If the result of the year's operations ts 
bankruptey to him, they are apathetic, Even if the new year finds them In 
debt to him, and totally unable to pay, they are unconcerned, What the em- 
ployer has provided according to contract they have consumed, and thus at all 
events secured » living for one year; and whether thely share of the erop enn 
bles them to pay for it or not, Is a matter of Indifference to them, Indeed, as 4 
general thing they will very readily and willingly Ineur Indebtedness to their 
employer, by the purchase through him of shoes, hats, molasses, whiskey, 
ment, cloth, ete,, and at the end of the year manifest surprise and displeasure, 
in the first place, as ifa gross imposition had been practised upon themh, and in 
the second place they will avail themselves of an early opportunity to change 
their home, so as to avoid working out their debt. He is a bad manager who 
permits his freedmen to end the year in his debt, and yet this is frequently the 
case, Of course the debtor promises emphatically to stay and pay it back in 
work, but some morning his house will be found vacated, and you will discover 
that he has contracted elsewhere, 

Another objection to this plan of sharing the crop is, that the freedman en- 
joying an interest in the crop not only conceives himself privileged to neglect 
it, but considers that he has a right to a voice in its management, and some. 
times takes it upon himself to disregard instructions, With him “my crop” 
and * Tm gwine to do so and so” are common expressions even in regard to 
firm interests, 

The employer or his overseer, though giving good wages, by persuasion, 
begging, or complimentary encouragement, has to induce the freedmen to 
work. Often he possesses no power of coercion and cannot even attempt its ex- 
ercise, All he can do is to control his freedmen by moral influence, persuasion, 


or example; get an overseer or agent to look after the hands, or dock each 
freedman for every half hour of lost time. A threat to discharge, or even a 
discharge itself, would prove of little avail, because in the first place the la- 
borer is wanted, and in the second place he could readily procure another sitaa- 


tion, 

* Docking” for lost time is sometimes a very efficacious expedient, for the 
negro lias no idea of the value of time. To seratch the earth with a blunt 
plough is work with him, and he seems to think that Nature will reward indif- 
ferent culture as much as sedulous labor, He appears never to conceive that 
his contract places him under a moral obligation to labor faithfully; on the 
contrary, he seems to imagine it his moral duty to himself to avoid labor as 
much as possible. Toil has been with him so much a matter of compulsion, 
that diligent work is not performed by him yoluntarily. Or rather, it should 
be said, because he never would work diligently, he had to be compelled to do 
so in order for his labor to be profitable. This of course refers to the great 
mass of negroes, There are some exceptions—freedmen above the average in 
comprehension, who possess an ambition to own a horse and cow, or a few pigs 
and chickens, and to collect around them some of the comforts of home. Such 
will work steadily, but they are rare. 

3. Another form of contract is to give the hand a round sum of money, say 
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#100, and the product of three ov five nerves of land planted In cotton, Tn addle 
tion the freedman recelves the usual rations of ment and meat, All the plough 
jng necessary for the production of cotton, on the land thus apportioned, Is done 
by the proprietor, but the hoelng and gathering are done by the freedmian hime 
self, perhaps through the agency of his wife, ‘This species of contract operates 
wlvantageously to both employer and employed, ‘The former is likely to ne. 
cure by It more steady labor and a more ready obedience, for It subjects the 
servant to the control of the master, while the litter realizes larger wages nt 
the end of the year, not all of it directly out of the pockets of his employer, It 
lis, however, against it In a degree the objections usually attendant upon 
what are called the private crops of freedmen, 

It hus been stated that many planters possess more open land than they 
have force to cultivate, We have also seen that many women do not engage 
to work regularly in the fleld, and it so happens that freedmen sometimes own 
& horse, When these clreumstances are concurrent it occurs, may be, that the 
proprietor rents land to his own hired freedman, receiving from him one-third 
of the corn and one-fourth of the cotton produced, the labor being performed 
by the freedman’s wife and horse, If the land and seasons are good, and a rea- 
sonable degree of diligence is exercised, the rent should amount to four or five 
dollars an acre, which is no despicable addition to the net proceeds of the farm. 
But unfortunately the peculiar nature of the negro, and the circumstances of 
Southern life at present, combine to make this particular system of private 
cropping detrimental to the proprietor and injurious to the farming brother- 
hood generally. 

First, it encourages pilfering on the part of the freedman from the corn and 
cotton fields of his employer, to add to his own store; it tempts the freedman, 
for the benefit of his own crop, to neglect that of his employer; it permits him 
to keep a horse or two, to support which he resorts to robbing the corn-crib, 
horse-trough, and field; it entitles him to the ownership and to the privilege of 
selling corn, cotton, and fodder, which may have been acquired surreptitiously. 
Such products can rarely be identified, and if Cuffee, who is not entitled to their 
ownership, accounts for their possession by saying he got them from Sambo, 
who raised a “ private crop,” you are helpless, though inwardly assured that 
the story is false and the articles your own, Sambo’s private crop of cotton 
never falls below a fair average, though it may have been tended by lazy or 
pregnant women, ploughed by a broken-down horse, been without the benefit 
of guano, and suffered from unpropitious seasons. Confiding philanthropists 
may judge the result to have been brought about by fair and legitimate means; 
but to those better acquainted with the ways of our colored population, this is 
in a high degree problematical. 

Secondly, this system of private cropping, bestowing as it does upon the 
freedman the right of possession and ownership, gives him also the privilege 
of selling at country stores and groggeries, and in the towns, any quantity of 
corn and cotton. The effect of this privilege is seen in devastated corn fields, 
robbed gin houses, and pilfered cribs. So great and outrageous has the night 
traffic of freedmen become in some States, that the Legislatures have passed 
laws making it penal to trade with freedmen after dark in certain agricultural 
districts. The evil had grown beyond endurance, for even men of fair stand- 
ing in society, and church members, would trade for corn or cotton they had 
every reason to suppose was dishonestly obtained. 

Thus a planter, who, to retain a valuable man on his plantation, and to ob- 
tain better guarantees of payment for the bacon, shoes, flour, and other arti- 
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cles which he has during the year advanced money to buy, rents land to that 
man, may in all likelihood at the end of the year discover that he has bestowed 
upon himself the privilege of paying said freedman’s rent, besides maintaining 
his horse and family and numerous individuals of the porcine species. And he 
is furtunate if the freedman, from his private crop and wages proper, is able to 
pay for what he has purchased. Should it happen that the freedman remains 
in debt to his employer for the year’s supplies, it is quite likely that his mental 
vision will be dazzled by the superior inducements of some other planter in the 
coming year, and our kind-hearted friend retains but the memory—and not a 
very fragrant one—of the money due him, and of the spirit of gratitude dwell- 
ing in the bosom of the descendants of Ham. 

4. And this brings us to still another form of contract considerably prac- 
tised; namely, where the proprietor rents a portion of his land to freedmen for 
a certain number of bales of cotton, “ delivered at the screw,” or for a certain 
portion of the crop, say one-third of the corn and one-fourth of the cotton. 
This plan leaves the sole management of the crop to the freedman, who gives 
the landowner a lien upon his whole crop as security for advancing his supply 
of provisions. This plan has been found really advantageous to the landown- 
er, as it saves him much trouble and responsibility, and brings him a fair in- 
come in the way of rent; but it would not do to trust all freedmen as much as 
this. Only those who possess a good character, a degree of diligence, and a 
fair knowledge of farming can be so trusted. 

There is « variety of other methods of contracting, but those given will 
present a correct idea of their general characteristics and deficiencies, and also 
indicate the difference between the former and the present system of labor at 
the South. 

HIRING. 

With all these drawbacks, it is still absolutely necessary for the planter to 
have laborers. He cannot sit still with folded hands and gaze upon vacant 
fields, idle mules, and empty cabins, with a family to support and debts to pay. 
At fair prices and with good management there is money in raising cotton. 
So he speaks to one freedman after another, mounts his horse and rides hither 
and thither, sends an agent back and forth day after day, announces his will- 
ingness to make liberal contracts, does make large offers, bribes his own hands 
to hire others for him, goes to the towns and villages and addresses the many 
colored loiterers on the streets, stops at railway stations and sounds the freed- 
men he always finds strolling near, and thus by one means and another grad- 
ually obtains as many hands as he wants, or failing in that, as many as he can, 
The freedman will almost always hear what he has to say, will ask a great 
many questions, raise some foolish objections, and perhaps end the conversa- 
tion by declaring he is not ready to hire yet, that he will take a day or two to 
think about it, or quietly announce that he has already hired, If he promises to 
accept your proposition and live with you, you may well doubt the fulfilment 
of his promise; for, while on his way to one place, he will accept a seemingly 
fairer offer and go elsewhere. He has little regard for his own word. 

It rarely oceurs that a planter with a large area of open land obtains as 
many hands as he desires, It may be well briefly to assign the reasons for this. 

1, The freedmen are more generally diffused throughout the country, Many 
small planters now obtain their services, who were unable to possess them, or 
wt best but one or two, before the war, 

2. Large numbers have left the country, and dwell in or near the towns and 
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cities, picking up a precarious living in various ways, and figuring very fre- 
quently in the police reports on account of numerous petty misdemeanors. 

3. The work required in building new railroads has drawn away from agri- 
culture very many able-bodied laborers. 

4. A far less number of women engage in field work than formerly. 

5. Many freedmen rent or buy land, and farm on their own responsibility, 
some even hiring other freedmen. 

6. Great numbers of the colored people have died since the war, owing to 
insuflicient medical attendance, imprudence in various ways, crowding into 
unhealthy shanties, indulgence in whiskey, and exposure. For a few years im- 
mediately subsequent to the war, the number of deaths among colored infants 
Was appalling. 

7. The rich lands of Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas have drawn many 
freedmen from other portions of the South, because the larger the yield the 
higher the wages. 

8. And it may be added that under the present circumstances, it takes two 
or three hands to accomplish what was performed formerly by one. What 
with the absence of judicious control, natural laziness, stipulated holidays, 
voting days, tax-paying days, meeting days, visiting, sickness real and pre- 
tended, the freedman manages to do about one-third of what was formerly ex- 
acted of him, and was even then healthier, happier, better dressed, better fed, 
and apparently more contented than now. 

All these causes combined diminish exceedingly the amount of negro labor 
in the South. But it may be asked, If this is the case, why was the last 
year’s cotton crop greater than ever raised before, amounting in all to four and 
a quarter millions of bales ? 

The answer is easy and simple. Comparatively a very small area of land 
was planted in corn, and an enormous quantity of guano was applied to the 
cotton. In other words, a large surplus of the land cultivated was put in 
cotton, and that was extraordinarily stimulated by fertilizers. The cotton 
yield was of course enormous, while the production of corn and meat was ex- 
ceedingly limited, and by no means equal to the demand. And this has been 
the case ever since the war; hence the vast corn and bacon trade between the 
South and West. 

ACTUAL WORK, 

Some planters adopt the plan of giving a stipulated amount monthly, and 
paying it promptly in cash at the end of each month; and this is perhaps the 
best plan with one exception—your hand may leave you any month after he 
has received his pay. But the planter who is able to pay cash (and there are 
very few) is generally the very kind a freedman desires to remain with. 
Such men never allow the freedman to incur any indebtedness to them, and 
they avoid much trouble, Contracts are usually written out in full, with speci- 
fications all given in extenso, and with great particularity, and signed and wit- 
nessed. The freedmen usually stipulate for a half holiday, on every or every 
other Saturday afternoon; they contract to work faithfully from sunrise to sun- 
set, exclusive of meal times; agree to feed and care for the mules intrusted to 
them; engage to be responsible for the gear and tools; and bind themselves 
generally to keep the fences around their own crops in good order, 

They promise to be respectful and obedient, and to abide by all reasonable 
rules, Usually they reside in cabins built purposely for them, not far from the 
mansion of the proprietor, It must be admitted that some planters control 
them and get from them far better work than others; and it is a notorious fet 
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that the blacks respect most and obey best those who are strict with them, and 
guide them with a strong hand and a stern will, Yet they are much dlawath- 
Hod at any Inhumanity or want of eympathy—feelln’, they call It, According 
to vontraet, the regular hands do most of the ploughing and hoelng) but super 
numerariog ave often hited during a prea of work, when the gra te thick or 
the hoelng le behind, or when the votton opens fiater than the reyuler foree oan 
plok It, Tt le usual to give aueh exten hande fifty conte or seventyelive conta n 
day and feed them, ‘Thit te pald entirely by the planter when he hives his 
hinds for standing ov regular wages, 

With stich hands aa hela able to retaln, or by persuasion, eajolery, or filer 
bargilie obtuln, the planter begins the yeur's work and prepares for planting, 
This takes plaice from the tat to the 10th of April, for cotton, Corn Is already 
ip and has been worked over once, and every energy la now bent to getting 
the cotton In the ground and seourlag a good “stand,” Next to falthful labor, 
this is the most lnportant requisite fora large yleld, and the closest attention 
ln necessary, ‘The guano has to be distributed, the seed planted regularly 
and plentifully, and then properly covered; and all thla requires great care and 
fulthfulness on the part of the laborer, Now, lt appears to be one of the im- 
posslbilitios In the nature of things for the negro to work falthfully In a steady 
manier Without constant oversight and guldance, No matter how expert and 
familiar with a farming operation he may be, if not closely watched he Is al- 
most sure to alight his task, Senda freedman to mill two miles olf, with In- 
structions to be back by dinner thie, and he will probably obey; but set him to 
putting down guano, planting or chopping out cotton, siding corn, splitting 
rivils, or sowlng onts, and as soon as you leave him to himself he begins to 
trifle away his thine, or to work In a careless, slipshod manner, regardless of 
consequences to himself or to any one else, Rebuke him, and he becomes sul- 
lon, and will seize the frst opportunity to injure your mule, perhaps under 
some provocation by the animal, striking over the head and putting out an eye, 
or breaking Its nose, ‘The ready reply offered when questioned about the mut. 
ter Is, “Some other mule kicked him in the lot.” Praise and encouragement 
are the best incentives to freedmen under the present system, Force cannot 
be used, and threats of expulsion are useless, for his services are too grently 
needed, The best that can be done is to make the most of him; and that is 
what Southerners are trying to do under a series of provocations and discour- 
agements that incite to constant inquiries as to what is to be done, and as to 
the best course to pursue, 

All through planting and hoeing time (stages of the crop most critical), the 
planter has to pet, praise, and encourage his hands; he remains close by them, 
and by voice and example almost begs them to work, being careful not to offend 
them, Some morning he will discover that a hand is absent from the fleld, and 
on inquiry receives the answer, * Don't know, sir,” which means that the freed- 
man has leftthe plantation, ‘To the question during the busy season, “ Where is 
such aone?” the answer is made, * Gone to town,” or ** Gone to see his mother,” 
Allthrough the year, the best planters are more or less subject to these uncertain- 
ties and annoyances, and all are more or less damaged by them, A strapping 
negro will walk up to « respectable planter’s house, profess a willingness to hire 
himself, and request information as to the farmer's method of hiring. Being told 
the different methods and given his choice, he will agree to work for fifty cents a 
day and be found. The bargain is closed at once, for the farmer is in great 
need of hands, The man is sent to the kitchen, and the cook is instructed to 


give him breakfast. He sits down, leisurely eats a good meal, and then with 
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the most barefieed Impudence marches off, utterly regardless of his contract. 
ile was only develving In order to gain a good meal, 

In precisely the sume way aman will contract for the year, perhaps begin 
nlag to work nbout planting thie, and posslbly he may labor falthfaully until 
the middle of fall, by whieh thie he live seeured all the advances tn bile 
power, borrowed all he could on the place and near it, and sold ble latevewt ta 
the erop, Suddenly he dilaappears and te heard of no move, probably leaving 
behind a wife and child to lament his villany, 

These and «a thousnd slintlar Ineldeuts ave but the outgrowth of the 
present system of labor at the South, the remedy for which no man knows, 
The law is by no means effective to prevent them,  Doos a freedman abine 
don his wife, she secka the first opportunity to secure another supporter, 
living with him with or without the solemnitlos of a ceremon'al tle, with 
perfoet Indifference, The writer has known a colored woman to hive her 
daughter to a freedman as his wife, for a year, for the sum of twenty dollars 
promised at the end of the year; and that, too, when the man's former wife, 
who had abandoned him, was living on an adjoining plantation, 

Such conduct Is so common and so utterly beyond the control of the whites, 
that they never offer to Interfere with It, If an employer undertakes to pre- 
vent quarreling or maltreatment of a wife by the husband, he ls coolly Informed 
that he has no business Interfering with the domestle relations of other people, 
To further remonstrance he recelyes the mosage, * My wife belongs to me, 
and Pi do with her as T please,” 

There are generally causes for such conduct which give rise to feuds that 
sometimes destroy the harmony of a whole plantation, and can be quelled only 
hy the dismissal of one or more, Occasionally an advertisement appears In a 
newspaper, declaring that such and such a freedman has broken his labor 
contract, and that whoever hires him shall be prosecuted according to law; but 
it rarely or never occurs that such a prosecution takes place, though the freed. 
man is hired by some other planter, Indeed, it is a diMeuit matter to discover 
an abseonded freedman, for he can readily fad a home go where he will, so 
grout is the demand for lvborers, 

Accompanied by many such annoyances as those hinted at, together with a 
thousand others besides, the plinting season, the work season, and the gatherlig 
season all come and pass by, A bad stand, wet weather, too much gross, 
sickness, all welgh upon the mind, are met and conquered, The corn is laid 
by, the cotton receives its last working amid the summer's sultry glow. Not- 
withstanding all thelr fwults, the freedmen, by mere force of habit and 
incited by the hope of reward, have struggled on in a more harum-scarum, 
thriftless manner than is permitted to any other set of hired laborers on the 
globe; and after all, thanks to a generous climate and to a free use of fertili- 
gers, and guided by the strong sense and experience of their employers, have 
made a very fair crop, The corn has been gathered and housed, but not ae- 
companied by those glorious corn-shuckings that once aroused all the mirth, 
melody, and merrymaking quelities of the negro, Day after day, during the 
hot summer months, the snowy fleece that is to clothe the world is gathered by 
hand, with patient, industrious, never-flagging exertions. Gradually it accu- 
mulates in the gin-house, and the whirr of the gin is again heard as it tears the 
lint from the seed. The cotton screw again does its office, and the heavily- 
loaded wagons begin once more to wend their way to the expectant ware- 
houseman’s door. He who receives and sells this representative of a nation’s 
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wealth and toil is really the man who, ever since the war, has kept in motion 
the wheels of this great car of industry and prosperity—Cotton Production. 
SUPPLIES. 

Tn every town in the South there are warehousemen who receive, store, and 
sell cotton for the planters, ‘These men, to secure trade, accept drafta upon 
them, payable in cotton during the fall, and the banks discount those drafts at 
the rate of two or two and a half per cent, ® month, This enables the plant- 
er to buy his supplies at a very high price, Unless this plan were adopted, or 
some similar one, not one planter in ten—perhaps not one in a hundred or five 
hundred—could carry on a farm, For at the conclusion of the war none of the 
planters in the South had any money, and very few had any funds at all, The 
whole South was bankrupt, and how it managed to pay the Government taxes 
demanded will always remain a mystery, A few persons had held on to their 
rotten, soiled cotton during the war, and, thanks to high prices, this gave them 
a start; but it was mainly Northern money in Southern banks, obtained by 
menns of factors’ acceptances, that set Southern agriculture upon i's feet, And 
this arose from the confidence of the factor in the honor of the planter, Ie be- 
Heved the Southern man when he said he would send cotton to be sold that his 
draft might be met, and this confidence was rarely betrayed, Thus it was that 
men with character but no means could buy mules, guano, bacon, and corn for 
the purpose of making a crop, The following is a copy of a draft such as en- 
abled planters to obtain money from bank or to purchase provisions : 

Biank, June 30, 1870, 


Four months after date please pay to the order of myself —— hundred dollars, for value 
received, as an advance on my present year’s crop of cotton, for the purpose of purchasing 
supplies to enable me to make said crop ; and I do hereby give you a lien on my said crop to 
accure said advances ; and I also agree to deliver to you at your warehouse enough of said 
cotton crop to pay this draft at its maturity, binding also hereby my crop of corn and my 
stock of all kinds, for the full and punctual performance of the above obligation, and the 
payment of all costs and counsel fees incurred in the premises, and giving you hereby full 
and legal contre! of the same, with power to transfer this lien, 

Dasi BLANK, 

To Messrs, Dasu & Dast, Blanktown, 

This is aecepted by Dash & Dash, and readily discounted by the bank. 

Other forms slightly variant are used, some executed in the presence of 
witnesses, and sealed. But whether the facility with which money was thus 
obtained at a ruinous discount was not an injury rather than a blessing in the 
end to Southern prosperity, is a question that admits of considerable debate, 
To many farmers during the year 1870, it was the cause of great embarrass- 
ment and perhaps bankruptey, and to many factors to whom the farmers are 
yet indebted the result has been great pecuniary distress, Accommodation has 
been the general rule, however, and the farmer is hoping, amid many discour- 
agements, to relieve himself by the crops of the future, The necessity for 
money existed because, first, few had anything left at the end of the war, for all 
in the South had cash in Confederate funds only, which were worthless, If any 
retained bank notes, these too were of littl value, Second, many were com- 
pelled to buy mules, bacon, and corn, added to which were the commercial fer- 
tilizers, and almost every other expense, ‘The polley of raising more cotton 
than corn renders the purchase of bacon aud corn still a necessity, though the 
diMeulty of raising hogs, on account of the depredations of freedmen, partially 
accounts for the vast trade in bacon, ‘This present year a wiser polley has been 
alopted, and a much luger evea has been devoted to cereals and a smaller one 
to cotton, 
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From this general view it will be seen that the agricultural system at the 
South labors under many difficulties and uncertainties, Its basis is an unrelin- 
ble and unsteady race, yet a race trained to labor, accustomed to the control of 
white men, in the main obedient and respectful. The wonder is that South- 
erners have been able to do with them as well as has really been the case, 
If it were not that the majority of Southern planters understand negro nature, 
and, urged by dire necessity, bend every energy to make available the services 
of the freedmen, dark Indeed would be the industrial picture of the South, 
But as it is, accepting the stern logic of facts, the Soushern planters do manage 
tu make respectable crops with their negro laborers, 

Could the freedmen be entirely weaned from politics and be undisturbed by 
partisan leaders, it is more than likely that they would gradually settle down 
into a body of laborers, taken @s a mass, better than any on earth, It is to the 
planter's interest to be friendly to his freedmen, and to make them aware of 
that fact, and gradually he is creating that impression and gaining their confi- 
dence, If political tricksters will but permit this confidence to grow up and 
continue, cease to prejudice the blacks against the whites, and abandon the 
wicked and false assertion that the whites are the enemies of the blacks at the 
South, then the relations between the two racee will become agreeable, mutually 
profitable, and highly advantageous to Southern agriculture, 

Without delay all Southern planters should agree upon some general plan 
of hiring, some well-understood rate of wages, and some mode of discovering 
and punishing delinquent laborers, ‘There should be an entire stop put to the 
custom, now common and considered not altogether unfair, of enticing another 
man’s laborers from him by offering higher wages. A trespass law of general 
application is needed, which will prevent strange freedmen from intruding 
upon the premises of others, engaging in mischief, stealing, or tempting the la- 
borers to leave their employers and contract with some one else, 

Night traffic in districts entirely rural should be prohibited by law, for it 
opens the door to more petty thefts and drunkenness than all other causes com- 
bined, At present the old plan of a common trough for all the mules to eat 
from in an open lot is being very generally abandoned, for the simple reason 
that when a freedman can trade a peck of corn for a quart of watered whiskey, 
he will rob the horse trough at night. A large stable with bars and locks is 
used, and the mules are locked up and fed every night. 

The system of partnership farming must be abandoned, and the custom of 
allowing private crops to hired hands must be done away with entirely; the 
two practices are in the highest degree detrimental to Southern prosperity and 
to the efliciency and honesty of the freedmen, Large farmers must gradually 
give way to a greater number of smaller ones, and large landowners must di- 
vide up their lands and rent them to such as may become permanent tenants, 
rather than endeavor at great risk and trouble to carry on large and expensive 
planting interests, 

The South never can really prosper while the insane custom prevails of 
neglecting to raise corn, hogs, and small grain in order that a great deal of 
cotton may be planted, During the last two years immense sums were spent 
on commercial manures, but the use of such fertilizers must abate in the future, 
for planters will learn to make thelr own manures, Besides being very expen- 
sive, these guano manipulations admit of much deception and fraud in their 
concoction, and are, therefore, full of risk to the planter, However, where the 
excellence of a particular guano is thoroughly established and maintained, its 
use will be continued, for many planters esteem such fertilizers indispensable, 
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‘To Immigrants the South offers many and strong Inducements, for the lands 
ave teh and cheap, and the highest price is paid for prodive of all kinds, Cons 
trary to general supposition abrowd, Hew-comers Who cust in thelr lot with the 
country, and with money, energy, and Industry endeavor to ald in ite reouper: 
ation, are cordially weloomed and kindly treated, Very many stories concern 
ing What is denominated Kusklux are fabrications, for truly disturbances ate 
very rare in the votton States at present, and the future historian will write 
with surprise of the sensation created by such a mythleal bughear, 

SOU TIENNEN, 


MINK? 


- - 


qars hy the flrolight t hear the whids blow, 

LW Out of the window ave wild wastes of snowy 
There va LT alt by the fvellght alone, 

Reo the dvitte glitter, and hear the winds mown, 
Chillven's faly fives look In through the alghe, 

One and another, the pale and the bright; 

Dear to my woul while it loves will they be, 

Hut when they oalled * Mother," they did not eal] me! 


One fell asleep on the flolda of the Wout, 

A soldier's blue Jacket wrapped over hin breast 

No more thoae dark eyes will brighten for me, 
Never again that keen amile shall T see, 

Never be clasped in the arma of my boy, 

Yet ts he mine beyond death to destroy, 

Mine In the love that knows future nor past, 

Mine while the pulses of tenderness last ; 

Living or dying, my ehild he will be, 

But when he called * Mother!" he did not call me, 


One wears a shadow across her falr brow, 

Hut the shadow ts brighter than sunbeams are now; 
Hlor brilliant fice softens, hor roses grow pale, 

In the glow of its whiteness—her new bridal veil, 
My loveliest baby! God keep thee as pure, 

While thy lips and thy love shall together endure, 
As the first hour T held thee, asleep in my arms, 
Serene In the halo of babyhood's charms, 

God send thee sweet children to stand at thy knee, 
Who, when they say Mother,” shall say it to thee, 


Two little faces with glittering hair 

All the long day-time hang over my ehalr; 

Faces T watched over morning and night, 

Hyew that once blessed me with deepest delight, 
Voices that thrilled to the depths of my soul, 
Bhake it with longing T cannot control, 

Ob! if those dear lives should falter and fall, 

The veins of my heart at thelr sources would qual; 
Lite would forsake me, though death should forget 5 
All that T have on thelr being is set, 

Denrer than living or loving ean be; 


Yet when they call  Mother,’’ they do not call me, 
Ross Tenny, 
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f Naw is probably not a single important elty tp 
: the United States where some active brain ta 
not busily poring, and some dextrous pale of hands 
lndustriously framing, in the pursuit of an absolute 
and perfeotly denonstiable impossibiliiy--Perpetiual 
Motion, ‘The writer of this paper wae a short thine 
ago speaking of what he supposed to be the dlaeon 
tinuanee of this sort of researeh in the United States, 
when an ineommontly intelligent lady in the company 
suprised bin by aeserting Chat on the contrary sone 
holy wae working atm perpetial motion machine in 
every large town tn the country, When questioned 
Yu. 1. Puov, pe Monoaw’e (4 to her wuthority she efeotually quieted any dispost 

Venvwrua, Moviow, 1807, tlon to doubt her by a statement whieh could not be 
(isputed, starting as it was, 

“T know It," she sald, “of my own knowledge, My own father was work- 
Ing at the subject almost all his life, And T know perfeotly well that he was 
all the tine recelving letters about It from all over the United States, beenuse 
IT sew them; a great many of them from people who were in need of only fifty 
dollars—or two hundred wand fifty dollars—more, in order to be sure and make 
the machine work,” 

Four years leas than one hundred years ago, the Académie Royale des 
Sclences at Paris passed a resolution that they would no longer entertain com. 
munications about discoveries of perpetual motion, They Included in the 
same prohibition “the duplication of the cube, the trisection of the angle, and 
the quadrature of the elrele,” And they gave the reasons for this deelsion at 
some length; all, however, amounting to the observation of the fellow in the 
storyee'* That little thing can't be did,” 

For centuries before that time, however, perpetual motion had been per- 
petually moving in the inventive and scientific intellect of the period, It will 
be remembered that those were also the days of alchemy, and that the trans. 
mutation of metals, the philosopher's stone, and the elixir vite were believed 
in and sought after by the really scientific men of those times, Nobody nowna- 
days is prosecuting those mystic wild-goose chases, though Sir Humphry 
Davy—a man of thoroughly and preéminently modern, progressive, sensible, 
and well-balanced mind, if ever there was one—belleved that it may ultimately 
be found that metals are transmutable, 

It is not, however, always the case that the foolishest phantoms disappear 
first, Witeheraft is at this day extensively believed in, ‘Ten yours ago an 
English mob murdered a helpless old woman for being a witch, just as that 
famous scoundrel Matthew Hopkins the Witehfinder-General and his assistant 
scumps might have done two hundred years before; and dozens of * astrolo- 
gers” are to-day swindling foolish servant girls and other silly persons in this 
very clty of New York, by the aid of “ respectable” editors who advertise and 
assist notorious cheats for money, 
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Perpetual motion Is not dead either, It seems a curious fact enough, 
though the explanation is simple, Like the other Insoluble problems which 
the French Academy associated with it, it Is exactly sulted to constitutional 
wonderers and to half-learned mechaniclans, And as general information be- 
comes more diffused throughout the community, the previous great number of 
persons totally ignorant is succeeded by a great number of persons half-learned, 
who will continue until the time when high average education shall provide 
against such delusions by instilling sound general principles into the popular 
mind, 

Indeed—as follows, however, from what was just stated about the more 
rapid spread of mental activity than of sound principle to control lt—more work 
has been wasted over perpetual motion during this century than during any 
other part of the seven centuries or thereabouts which include the whole known 
history of the subject. Patents have been granted for machines for the pur- 
pose ever since the reign of Charles IL; but a hundved and nine were taken out 
in France and England alone during the ten years ending with 1870, 

A perpetual motion is a machine to be moved by a power furnished by the 
machine itself, and not from any source outside of it, A clock, or a mill, for 
instance, 80 adjusted as to move incessantly by the rise and full of the tide, is 
not a perpetual motion; nor a machine that runs by the power of terrestrial or 
other magnetism, or of the wind, or of variations in the weight of the atmos- 
phere, or by electricity coming from outside of the machine, or by the force of 
heat coming from the sun, It is said that Napoleon I, used to carry a watch 
which contained a lever so hung and balanced that the usual motion of his 
person in walking and riding caused it to play up and down, the short arm of 
the lever working a cog-wheol which kept winding up the watch. If we sup- 
pose the train so adjusted that two hours’ walking would wind the watch 
enough to keep it going twenty-four hours, and if we further suppose thas 
great and busy sovereign to be always in motion at least two hours a day, his 
watch would never stop until he died. If he were ill, he could send a cham- 
berlain out to trot the watch, like a nurse with a child, But that watch was 
not a perpetual motion, nor are the mills anchored on floats and worked by the 
current in the Rhine opposite Mayence, although they would continue turning 
until either the river or the wheel-work should give out. 

But if, for instance, there were a wheel which would of itself always keep 
more weight at one side than at the other, that wheel would make itself turn 
for ever, if the materials lasted, Zhat would be a perpetual motion; and in- 
deed, such a wheel has beech the form of the machines invented for the purpose 
much oftener than any other model, Such was the form of the earliest known 
machine for the purpose, that invented, or at least described, by Wilars de 
Honecort, a Flemish architect who flourished somewhere from about A.D, 1230 
to 1260, A quarto sketch-book of his is still preserved in the Imperial Library 
at Paris, and has been a good deal edited and commentated by various learned 
men, An English translation, with additions and alterations, of » French book 
on it, was published in London, with facsimiles of all the drawings, and very 
interesting they are. Most of them are architectural—parts of churches, or 
details of window, door, pillar, and other ornaments; a number of rather 
knock-kneed saints, with the ghastly phiz and long, dried-up, splay feet which 
seem to have been signs of grace in those days; a lion—an architectural-look- 
ing image enough, drawn so as to resemble the Nineveh lions, but which Mas- 
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ter Wilars certifies us was drawn from a live lions; and a porcupine (pore-épie, 
whence “ porcupig” in the old ballad of Moor of Moor Hall and the Dragon 
of Wantley”); and soon, The perpetual motion which he represents is drawn 
n# in the neccompanying engraving, though in the original much larger, filling 
n good-sized quarto ~— 

page; and, as on most a 

of the sketches, there 
is ® memorandum in 
old Flemish French, 
us follows: “ Many a 
time have — skilful 
workmen tried to con- 














trive sn wheel that shall 

turn of itself. TTere ¢ 
in way to make such 

n one, by an uneven 

number of mallets, or 

by quicksilver,” 

Leonardo da Vinel, é 
the great Italian paint- 
er, engineer, architect, 
and musician (born 
1452, died 1519), also 
speculated on the sub-' 





























ject, and several de- Vig. 2.—Honkcont’s Wiret, About A.D, 1250, 
signs of machines are in an autograph memorandum book of his now in the: 
British Museum, They are all modifications of the wheel idea, 

Another wheel, well known in the annals of Perpetual Motion, was that of 
Orffyreus., This gentleman's real name was Hans Ernst Elias Bessler, and the 
way in which he modified it to the big-sounding Latinized word is worth noting, 
as ain instance of the sort of thing then considered scientific, and to show what 
sortof a mind he had. Terr Bessler, then, wrote an alphabet in two lines, thus; 

abedefghi- ktm 

nopdq@rteaettewtkty sa 
(T and j were then the same, as were u and vy.) Next, he took the suecessive 
letters opposite those of his real name. That is, B being the first letter of his 
name, he wrote instead O, which is opposite it in the other row; instead of e, 
he wrote next r; for ss, ff; for 1, y; for e again, r; for r,e. This gave him 
Orffyre, which he Latinized by sticking “us” on its tail, and so obtained his 
fine new name Orffyreus, the given names becoming Johannes Ernestus Elias, 
There is a kind of obscure classical reminiscence about Orffyreus, as if it were 
Orphic; and we know that things Orphic are very wonderful, whether they be 
of the Thracian or Trimontane kind, so that it is a sufficiently reverend appel- 
lation itself. As signed by its owner it becomes really not only Orphic, but 


awful, and looks 
as if it were a per- 
petunl motion it- f, pyres 
selfin full wiggle, 
£2 j 
Itisthis: I.E. E. V4 ep 


Orflyres; for he seems to have omitted the u, 
Orflyreus succeeded In convincing the Landgrave of Tesse-Cassel at least 


ou 
~< 
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that his labors were worth attention; for that prince accommodated him in the 
castle of Weissenstein, where in the year i717-"18 Orflyreus made a wheel, 
said to have been shaped like a cheese, twelve feet across and two and a half 
feet thick. It was hung on an axle six feet long and eight inches thick, was 
supported in a solid ouken frame, and on each side of the wheel were two pen- 
dulums, said to regulate the movement, Orffyreus had made three other 
sinaller wheels before, by the way: one at Gera, one at Draschwitz, and one at 
Merseburg. ‘The Weissenstein wheel, having been set a-going, is said to have 
been shut within its room by the Landgrave and left sealed up for eight weeks, 
when, the door being opened, it was found still in motion, * which,” says the 
account, “satisfied him of the truth of perpetual motion.” Whit it did prove 
—if it had been going eight weeks—was that it had been going eight weeks. 
Any smart clockmaker could make a machine that would do as much, or ten 
times as much, Indeed, the sequel pretty much proved, so far as circumstan- 
tial evidence could do it, that the wheel was a clockwork humbug. Professor 
*sGravesande, an eminent Dutch mathematician and physicist, inspected this 
Weissenstein wheel with keen, intelligent, scientific eyes. Le was not per- 
mitted to see the inside, lest the secret should be discovered. Ile appears to 
have discreetly held his tongue, and he wrote down his observations next day 
for record. ‘They were to the effect that he did not know whether the machine 
was an imposture or not, as he had not examined the interior—which was 
nothing very wonderful by way of a conclusion, surely, He added further 
what was favorable to Orffyreus as far as it went, viz.: that there was not the 
slightest trace of any communication with the adjoining room, where, it had 
been charged, a servant girl was secretly employed to supply motive power by 
a crank. Towever, Master Orflyreus was greatly discomposed and en- 
raged by the cool inspection of ’sGravesande, which, writes the Professer, 
* put Orffyreus in such a rage with me that the next day he broke his machine 
in pieces, and wrote on the wall that it was the impertinent curiosity of Professor 
If any one circumstance could prove 


” 


*sGravesande which was the cause. 
that the machine was a deception, this was it. Orffyreus died in November, 
1745, after having lived seemingly in a sufficiently respectable way, as a me- 
chanician and minor official, Whatever secret he had died with him. 

From the time of Wilars de Honecort—and indeed from before that time, 
for he says expressly that many had tried the experiment before hini—down to 
the present day, seekers after the perpetual motion have been numerous, and 
many of them reckoned intelligent and respectable. For instance, among sey- 
enty-four of those who were patentees of perpetual motions in England down 
to 1860, whose names are given in Mr. Dircks’s book on the subject, were a 
prince, two counts, a knight of the Tower and Sword, a general, « groom of 
the privy chamber, a doctor of divinity, two doctors of medicine, a surgeon, 
ten engineers, three civil engineers, five machinists, ete. And among the 
receivers of eighty-six English and twenty-three French patents taken out 
for perpetual motions between 1860 and 1869, were a colonial bishop, a pro- 
fessor of philosophy, one of languages, two barons, a Knight Templar, a doctor 
of medicine, two civil engineers, several mechanical engineers, ete. Of emi- 
nent scientific and other persons who have believed in the possibility of a per- 
petual motion, may be named, besides Leonardo da Vinci and many more of 
his and earlier times, Arkwright, the celebrated English inventor (in his 
younger days), Newton, 'sGravesande, Bernouilli, and other philosophers, who 
thought it might be possible. Even Sir David Brewster, so late as 1818, ap- 
pews to lave been deluded by the pretended invention of a Seotch cobbler 
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named Spence; for he wrote a letter to the French * Annales de Chimie” for 
1818, pp. 219, 220, in which he says: “Iam almost afraid to inform you that 
at this moment in Edinburgh may be seen a machine made by a shoemaker at 
Linlithgow, which realizes the perpetual motion, . . . Mr, Playfair and 
Captain Kater have inspected both these machines, and are satisfied that they 
resolve the problem of perpetual motion.” Even the Astronomer Royal of 
England, George Biddell Airy, in a paper to be found in the “ Transactions of 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society,” vol. 3, for 1830, p. 369, says that a per- 
petual motion is possible “ under certain conditions.” ‘To find these, however, 
he says it is necessary to solve the following equation: 

a2,  (t) 

= 0. § (tg. (t—e.), 

dt? 

which, ingenuously admits the Astronomer Royal, “IT am unable to solve rigor- 
ously.” Ile adds, however, a number of other similar abracadabras, some big- 
ger and some less than the above. But it would take a great many acres of 
x+y to make a machine go; and if such a learned man as Professor Airy could 
not even “solve rigorously ” the equation of his discovery, it is not probable he 
could execute the still harder task of making a perpetual motion according to 
it that would go. 

The great majority of men of science as well as of men of sense, however, 
have been unbelievers in a perpetual motion, and scores of them have demon- 
strated its absurdity, some with grave arguments and some with sarcastic com- 
ments. Among these may be mentioned Desaguliers, Maupertuis, Leibnitz, 
Descartes, Dr. Thomas Young, Arnott, Borelli, De la Hire, Maclaurin, Carnot, 
Bonnycastle, Arago, Dr. O. Gregory, Dr. Whewell, Professor De Morgan, and 
President Day of Yale College, who disproved the notion in a paper of some 
length, published in the * American Journal of Science and Arts" for Novem- 
ber, 1850, p. 174. 

As for De Morgan, always a pointed writer, he slashes at the subject as fol- 
lows (in ** Notes and Queries,” 2d series, vol. 3, 1857, p. 275): 

The purse of Fortunatus, which could always drop a penny out, though never a penny 
was put in, is a problem of the same kind. He who can construct this purse may construct 
a perpetual motion, in this way: Let him hang the purse upside down, and with the stream 
of pence which will flow out let him buy a strong steam engine and pay for keeping it at work 
day and night. Ilave a new steam engine ready to be set in motion by the old one at its last 
gasp, and so on to all eternity. 


After mentioning a stock company for a perpetual motion, of which he him- 
self had been made a director without his knowledge, but which he smashed 
when he found it out by a newspaper article, the Professor ends by disrespect- 
fully saying: 

Certainly had the scheme been proposed to me T should have declined to join until T had 
derived assurance from seeing the donkey who originated it turned into a head-over-heels 
perpetual motion by tying a heavy weight to his tail and an exhausted receiver to his nose, 
(See Fig. 1 at head of this article.) 

A considerable number of so-called perpetual motion machines have been 
deliberate impositions, exhibited for pay, or perhaps for mere mischief, or to re- 
fute the pretensions of some impostor, Thus one Girtner, a contemporary of 
our friend Orffyreus, tormented that sage a good deal in print, and finally set 
to work and made a perpetual motion of his own for King Augustus of Saxony. 
It appeared to be a wheel on the plain already mentioned as the oldest and most 
common, with weights falling over to one side. This wheel stood on a pedes- 
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tul, and ran’ not merely for eight weeks, like that of Orffyreus, but for some 
months, at the end of which time some well-made clockwork was found in the 
pedestal, 

A number of wheel machines were exhibited in different places in America 
and Great Britain from 1813 to 1825, of which Redheffer's is a sufficient speci- 
men, It is of this that the anecdote of Robert Fulton is told. Fulton, as the 
story goes, went to see the so-called perpetual motion,” having a friend with 
him, After sitting and listening and looking intently for a few minutes, Ful- 
ton's sensitively accurate ear and eye told him that the movements of the ma- 
chinery showed the recurring alternation of comparative speed and slowness 
which always comes from a crank turned by hand, In spite of the opposition 
of the enraged exhibitor, Fulton and his friend seized the machine, jerked away 
the table it stood on, found that a cord led through one leg and away under the 
floor, and following the track out into the back yard, there they found the “ mo- 
tion,” which was old if not perpetual, being a venerable, white-bearded beggar 
seated on a stool, munching a crust, and grinding away at a crank, 

Spence's, however, which, as las been mentioned, deceived Sir David Brew- 
ster, was not a wheel machine, but a magnetic one, arranged as in figure 3: 

Ilerve the pendulum EF, hung at G, has a piece of soft 
iron Boat its top. AB is a “black substance” (being 
the gist of Spence’s jivention), so arranged that the up- 
right ends of it can alternately be interposed between EF 
and each of the magnets Cand D, ‘The machine, Spence 
claimed, worked thus; On moving the pendulum bob to 
F, a light lever-train withdrew A from between FE and 
C, and was so arranged as to trip and interfere again just 
as 1 came very near ©, This interference shut off the 
magnetic attraction, while the simultaneous droppiig: of 
B let in that of D, and EF oof course flew back, until, B 
interposing, C could once more draw upon E, wand so on 
> Without end, But in the first place, this is not a true 
perpetual motion, for the magnetic force is nothing in- 
herent in the machinery, eny more than the weight of 





Fig. 3,—Srence’s Maoneric 
Pexrervan Mommy, 1818, the atmosphere is inherent in the materials of a barome- 


ter. In the second place, the * black substance” did not shut off the magne- 
tism, as was shown by an Edinburgh scientific man, Mr. Deuchar, who tried it 
with magnets of bis own, and proved that it did not interfere at all. And in 
the third place, it was shortly shown that the pendulum was moved by ma- 
chinery hidden in the base of the stand, The same was the case with another 
form of the machine, where a horizontal magnetic needle was made to revolve 
on an upright pivot between two horse-shoe magnets, 

The powers that have been relied upon to furnish perpetual motion, either 
singly or in combinations, have been gravity, magnetism, electricity, capillary 
attraction, and the intermixture of fluids. The great majority have been grav. 
itation machines of various kinds, and the weight has been varied in materials 
and in mode of application, in numerous ingenious ways. Water, mereury, 
and sand have been used, The lever, balls rolling on an inclined plane, the 
wheel and axle, Barker's mill, the Archimedean serew, the punip, the syphon, 
the hydrostatic bellows, the hydraulic ram, the ascensive power of floats in 
witer, mill-wheels, a double cone trandling on parallel bars, have been tried. 
Sometimes a wheel turned by water was to work a pump that was to carry 
the water up again above the wheel. Sometimes the wheel was to work ar 
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Archimedean screw instead of the pump. Ora wheel was to be turned by 
balls which were to roll off it at bottom, to trandle down an inclined plane and 
burst in through a valve at the foot of a tube of water, where they were to rise 
by specific levity and pop over at the top upon the wheel again, Sometimes a 
large wheel was to carry weights down, while a small one geared to it was to 
receive them and carry them up on an endless chain, One ancient philoso- 
pher, ignorant of the “hydrostatic paradox,” contrived a simple device repre- 
sented in fig. 4, by which the greater weight of the water in the broad eup was 
to drive it up through the hollow horn and empty it into itself again, Another, 
the Abbé de la Roque (see Journal des Sgavans, 1686, page 
20), in 1686, would vary this idea by forming the bow] of 
wax and the horn of iron, In the iron part, he reasoned, the 
liquid would be more condensed than in the wax part, and 
therefore it would drop out of the former into the latter, and 
so continue, Still another of these ignoramus devices was 
that of a syphon, to be small where it drew in the water, Sie, ¢;<iilanenstind 
and big on the further side, so as to pull the water over by —— Awrrranavox, 

this excess of weight; the endless discharge thus maintained to be used in 
turning a mill-wheel before it ran back to the small end of the syphon again, 

There was a combination of gravity and capillary attraction, by means of a 
wheel or cylinder, over which several endless cloths, like what are called “ roll- 
er towels,” were to be hung, reaching down into water. The water was to 
creep up into one side by capillary attraction, and to be prevented by a tight 
band from doing so on the other, and the Increase of weight on the wet side 
was expected to drag the cloths through this band, If this were only practica- 
ble, how evident it is that the wet cloths in the wash-tub could be made to run 
themselves through the patent wringer! Sir William Congreve, the inventor 
of the Congreve rockets, substituted sponges for cloths, but with no better 
success, 

An old fellow in New-York—Judge somebody or other—a few years ago 
had a device for a perpetual motion, which consisted of a strong box, into which 
water was to be pumped through a small bore as in the usual hydraulic press- 
es. But there was this additional advantage, that a fan within the strong box 
was to he constantly kept partly relieved on one side from the pressure, so that 
it would turn; and its axle, projecting through one side of the box, was to be 
geared to the pump-handle, The writer of the present paper can testify to the 
substantial correctness of this plan so far; he heard further, but does not know, 
uthough he thinks it entirely probable, that the old fellow had obtained testimo- 
nials to the practicability of his device from a certain reputable Professor, and 
—here is the “nub” of the whole—had, thus fortified, not pumped water with 
the machine, but pumped a number of thousands of dollars out of the pocket 
of a credulous old gentleman who expected to become worth tens of millions 
by superseding steam and water power, 

One very simple plan consisted of a see-saw trough to be kept going by a 
cannon-ball running backwards and forwards in it. Another almost as simple 
was an endless pipe, say a long oval, to stund erect, one side filled with water 
end the other with air. Balls heavier than air but lighter than water were to 
fall down the air side, pop through a valve (the water being so kind as to stay 
on its own side), and so up through the water and over again, 

Machines to work by the alternation of ascending and descending planes 
have been quite frequent. The most elaborate of these consisted—or was to 
consist—of two large cones, rolling base to base on the same axle, Between 
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them, carried by the axle, not turning with it, was a cheese-shaped box, in the 
lower half of which was room for freight and passengers; and the whole was 
I Bigs: to trundle on two rails, first down a 
slant and then up another, or first up 
one and then down another; for really 
the two arrangements are equally prac- 
ticable, 
An old form of machine was where 
a loadstone perched on a post was to 
draw an iron ball up an inclined plane, 
until when almost there it should fall 
through a hole into a trough which 
should carry it back to the foot of the 


Perhaps as witless a scheme as 











Fig. 6.—ADDERLEY SLEIGH’S PERPETUAL Mc TION, 


1865, 


TRUNDLING ConEs, 1829, any was one where a wheel was to be 
hauled round and round by permanent magnets set near it, acting on iron in 
the rim of the wheel; as if a magnet would draw a piece of iron at right an- 


Some machines have been very elaborate, especially some from among the 
one hundred and seventy perpetual motion patents, or thereabouts, which have 
been taken out during the enlightened nineteenth century. 
erpool, James Smith and Sidney Arthur Chease, from 1858 to 1865 took out patents 
in England for four different enormous engines, to be run as perpetual motions 
by air and water. It is unnecessary to reproduce 
machines, which contain as many parts and as much work as an elaborate 
steam engine. They spent, however, about $50,000 in their undertaking, and, 


Two citizens of Livy- 


any of the drawings of these 


of course, almost 
succeeded. It 
seems altogether 
probable that this 
Mr. Chease is the 
same old green 
cheese that fools 
believe in as the 
material of the 
moon, 

A single speci- 
men of the more 
complicated style 
of wheel perpetual 
motions is enough 
to show how recent 
projectors have 
tried in vain to 
make Nature tell 
a lie by a cireum- 
locution. 

Mr. Adderley 


Sleigh’s machine, 


as can be seen by inspection, is only another variation of the same idea as 
that of Wilars de Honecort, seven centuries old and more, covered with more 
numerous details of mechanism, It was patented in 1865 by “ Adderley Sleigh, 
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Knight of the most noble and ancient Order of the Tower and Sword, and 
formerly of the English navel and military services.” Two other gentlemen 
of the name of Sleigh, one also a retired army officer, and the other his father, 
a doctor of medicine, also patented devices for the same purpose within a few 
years of the same time; so that perpetual motion runs in the Sleigh fumily, if 
it does not run their machines, 

Mr. Dircks, from whose two interesting though singularly ill-arranged 
volumes on the subject most of the information and cuts in this paper were 
obtained, ends his work with a vigorous blast against modern perpetual mo- 
tionists, summing up thus: 

“From the infant machines projected in the thirteenth century to the last 
hydraulic, pneumatic, weighted, and lever-worked pretensions patented as 
motions, no motion whatever has resulted from the one or the other to the 
present day. Nota solitary discovery is on record, not one absolutely ingenious 
x:heme projected, or one simple self-motive model accomplished. Under such 
circumstances what shall we say of the modern mechanic who shali hereafter 
presume to add his dreary dreams to the lifeless lumber of the last seven cen- 
turies? No language can be too severe in denouncing the continuance of re- 
search in this insane undertaking; nor any criticism too sarcastic in exposing 
the foolish results pompously published by a class of blind, deaf, and doggedly 
stupid projectors,” ete. This alliterative and angry allocution is doubtless dic- 
tated by cool kindness; yet the denunciatory Dircks should perhaps have 
popped less pepper into his peroration. 

Various odd ideas, phrases, and occurrences are connected with the history 
of perpetual motion, as with that of every eccentric pursuit. Thus, a favorite 
co-delusion of English inventors was, that there was a standing offer of £10,000 
to the discoverer of the P. M. A funny though natural part of the expecta- 
tions of the P. Ms. has frequently been, that the machine once started would 
goon more and more rapidly (as indeed it would do if it would start ina 
power-brewing career at all), so as to require ample precautions for control- 
ling or stopping the motion. One man equipped himself with a table cloth, 
with which he proposed to smother his machine when its force began to be too 
“fast and furious.” Ie found, however, that all he had to do with the table 
cloth was to fold it up and lay it away. 

Mr. Dircks tells the following: “ About fifty years ago a carpenter at Nether 
Stowey, Somersetshire, of about seventy years of age, had spent much time and 
the hard earnings of his life on a wheel machine twenty feet in diameter, the 
result of a dream, to be operated by counterweights, and which, along with mills 
for grinding corn, etc., he set upina barn. Observing one day that a neighbor 
was wbout erecting a building in an adjoining field, he tendered his advice to 
him to go to work with some caution, at the same time apprising him of the 
wonderful perpetual motion he was about starting to work in the barn, but 
which he had taken the precaution so to secure by means of a strong prop, 
which was to be struck away when all was ready, as well as brakes, that he 
trusted no serious accident would happen, which must ensue if it broke loose 
from its moorings. His neighbor, being thus interested, was in attendance to 
see its operations, undertaking at the same time to put on one of the brakes 
placed in his charge, so as to prevent as far as possible the disasters that a 
heavily-weighted runaway engine might too probably inflict. But props, ropes, 
and brakes were all rendered superfluous on the grand day of exhibition, for 
not a sound was heard nor was the slightest motion visible.” 

Many have been the like disappointments; though the majority of invent- 
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ors have witnessed their disappointment, as they meant to see their triumph, 
jone, One of those who have been so confident as to summon witnesses got a 
cruel pun-ch in the midst of his grief; for as the wonderful invention stood 
motionless before them, the unfeeling friend with an infamous caricature of 
sympathy said, * Well, it is a perpetual motion still!” 

As extravagant a scheme as any of them all was probably that of “ Pre- 
daval’s Patent Motive Power Company,” whose prospectus was issued in 1833, 
and which may have been that in which Professor De Morgan found himself a 
director. This prospectus proposed a capital of £1,500,000, that is, about seven 
and a half million dollars, on which there was to be an annual profit of ten 
million dollars—a very handsome thing indeed. This protit was to accrue from 
the licenses issued for the use of the patent motive powers, in place of steam 
engines and such like obsolete trash; it being computed that there were twenty 
thousand steam engines in England, together of one million horse power, 
wnd that two pounds @ year per horse power would readily be paid for the 
privilege of using the new substitute. No license was ever issued, 

It remains to speak of the disproofs of a perpetual motion. These have 
been numerous and various, Some proceed by algebraic formulas, with # and 
y and other remote letters of the alphabet inthem, Some argue from the com- 
parative nature of cause and effect; others begin with the centre of gravity ; 
others again explain that machines cannot generate power, 

All these ave valid methods, All that need be said in this place, however, 
will apply to rising and falling weights and the comparison of them, and will, 
it is believed, be found a clear statement of the case for all perpetual motions 
depending on gravitation, What has been sought in arranging ft is to make 
the point clear, not to sclentific mon or trained mechantes, but to anybody of 
vormmon sense node fale commoneschool education, 

To begin with, perpetual motion Is only a perpetual notion, Practieally 
the machines for it don't work; theoretionlly they qan't, 

The simplest form of the job undertaken by the perpetual motiontsts would 
he to place a welght on the ground and try to have it lift Itself up, The same 
idow Is sometimes maginatively presented In the phrase *holsting oae's self up 
by the straps of one's boots,” ‘The weight will not lift itself up, 

If now this single welght, Instead of belng lef} motionless, be either used as 
a pendulum or set rolling backward and forward on two tnelined plines or 
curves (dé, a8 it were, back and forth across a valley), or constantly forward 
over aserios of ascents and descents, the distance from the performance of the 
task seems less, but it is really just as great; itis In either case the vast breadth 
of impossibility, For instance, it will quickly appear, if we consider the case, 
that what is really required is that the pendulum-bob or the ball shall go up at 
the further side of its swing or curve higher than tit went down on this side— 
which is, it may almost be said, a self-evident impossibility. Thus take the 
pendulum: suppose it weighs ten pounds, and swings downward swiftly enough 
to give it at the lowest point a total force (or momentum) of fifteen pounds, 
If it spends all this in going up on the further side, it will stop there and come 
back, so as to have fifteen pounds force again at the lowest point, and so on, 
But it does not. Part of the force is spent in overcoming atmosphere resist- 
ance; not so much as if the pendulum swung in tar, because air is ¢ thinner 
fluid than tar, but still some, because air is a fluid, though a thin one. Another 
minute part of the force is spent in overcoming the tendency of the pivot ar- 
rangement to bring that which rests on it to rest; for even in the sharpest and 
hardest knife edge there is such a tendency, Therefore the pendulum will 
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gradually come to rest if left to itself. If other work, such as moving a wheel, 
etc., is required of it besides, it will stop the sooner, ‘The same reasoning applies 
to the rolling ball, except as to the point of suspension; but instead of this, the 
ball will be impeded in a like minute degree by the irregularities of its own 
surface and of the surface it rolls on, This and the resistance of the atmos- 
phere will instantly begin to bring the ball to rest, and after a time will do so. 
And if work is required of the ball, it will stop the sooner. So that, as was 
siid, perpetual motion requires, in the case of a pendulum or rolling ball, that 
it should go up with more force than it had in going down. Of course, if it 
could do this it could keep itself going, and spare a little power at every swing 
toward turning a wheel, or doing any other work. Indeed, it could spare a 
good deal just as well; for if it could have any more power at all in going up 
than it gathered in going down, it could have any quantity. 

Now go a step further and consider the wheel question, First, a bar bal- 
anced on a transverse axle—such for instance as two opposite horizontal spokes 
of a wheel left alone in the hub—and with equal weights at the ends, will stay 
in whatever position it is turned to. If set whirling, it will instantly begin to 
go slower from the resistance of the air and the friction of the axle, and in time 
will stop. It cannot gain force, becatse it takes exactly the same quantity of 
power to carry one weight up as the other weight exerts in going down; and 
further than this, it also loses by the constant resistance of air and frietion, as 
just stated, If these were removed, it would keep whirling; but ifany work 
were required of it, (hat would stop it in time, as the other resistance would, 

This supposed balanced bar with two weights Is really the whole story of 
the wheel perpetual motions, and indeed of all the gravity perpetual motions; 
it perfectly exemplifies the law under whieh they all stand still with such unt 
form obedience, For a place of the dendest and atterest stillness, Indeed, a col- 
lection of perpetual motions would be the most motionless and the deadest of all, 
The law tn question Is this, as stated Just above: ‘To lift a welght any distance 
requires exactly the power (or momentum or force) accumulated by the same 
Wwelght In dropping that same distance, 

Thus In the case of the balanced bar with welghted enda, suppose the bar Is 
three feet long and the weights are a force when moving of one hundred 
pounds each, Now the descending one must more than raise its ascending 
equal in order to keep up its speed and prevent stopping at last, since it must 

First, Litt the other ball; 

Second, Overcome axle friction ; 

Third, Overcome air friction, 

If it does not do this, it must after a while stop. Even if it could do this, 
could not do a particle of work without being sooner or later stopped. But if 
it could do the three tasks, and no matter how little more, then it could lay up 
un infinite store of force ready to use, as was sd of the pendulum, Now to 
consider the modification of our balanced bar, which has been used in so very 
many different forms for an ever-turning wheel, 

First. 1t is suflicient to consider two opposite spokes or radii, instead of a 
whole wheel; for the wheel is only made up of a certain number of such cou- 
ples. If a wheel of a hundred spokes will turn in consequence of mechanism 
at the end of each couple of spokes, then exactly the same can be done with 
any single couple of opposite spokes, Indeed, so far as perpetual motion is 
concerned, one spoke without any opposite one is as good as a million, Let it 
hang straight down from its hub, as it would naturally do, with its weight at 
the end; it is just as likely to send itself round and round perpetually as if its 
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opposite were added, Ttis only the pendulum in fuety and the pendulum ts 
only a modification of the limp of stone lying on the floor, 

iit let is allow one perpetial motlonist not merely the welght, not inerely 
the pendulum, not merely the balanced pair of spokes, Allow also the whole 
wilditional mechuniein which, ia one or another modification, contalia the whole 
of the gravitation schemes for perpetual motion, ‘This is the carrying of the 
tlesooning weight to a further distance from the aale of’ the wheel than ite dia 
dance while it aaconda, 

This, It will he observed, amotnta to a lengthening of one of the spokes or 
halves of the balanced bar, so as to outwelgh the other half and Tih tt over te 
the polnt where It may lengthen In tie tien, while the fest shortens, and se on, 
This has been most commonly aecomplished by a jolt with a stop, perm ttthng 
the extensible part of the spoke or radii to fill out tite the same tne with the 
Inner part, bat no fethery while of coum Tt would permit the welght te hang 
(lown during the waeent on the opposite slde of the wheel, Sometimes the 

longthentig line been by an arrangement 

Of apr'ligsy or by" lawy tong," de, erommod 
K dinwonnts Winwed to eneh other so na to be 

eXtonalbley or by one or more eeoontrles, 

With nw double wheel or subewlhouls, or come 

Dinwthons of lever or aprlige, or wheel 

routing, oF some of them together, The 

object, however, was always one nnd the 
mine =to keep the doseonding welght fir 
ther from the centre than the ascondilig 
£ vounterwelwht, 

Vids Th In the necompanylng dingram (lg. 7) 
A la the centre of the perpetual motion wheel DOF D Thy A Hand A Dare 
the two txed spokes, Joluted at Dand Dy so that when the posttlon AT tw 
m, venched, WC falle tito the Ine of A 
I, but no furthers nnd so that when 
=—=y the wpoko thie extended hut passed 
the position APG, the outer half 
may hang ve at DOE and proceed 
through A Tid, until it returne ane 

filly oul agit at ATG, 

During all the upper portion of the 
Starndng of the wheel, the Tne Ad ds 
the radius of the elvele Chat the welaeht 
on the shortened spoke deserthes, 
Accordingly, the Tine KL, or M G, 
which is of the same length as KL, 
is the whole perpendicular height 
through whh each welght must as 
cend on one side and descend on the 


(Serr, 














other, 
Now the force aequired by any 
given weight Cin falling through K 
Vig. ®% L (or MG) is exuetly equal to that 
expended in raising C, or Its equal EF, through LK (or GM), 
Moreover, the fact that this weight moves sideways more or less In either 
direction, neither inereases nor diminishes the result of its perpendicular moves 
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ment; since the sldeways motion does nothing elther to prevent the weight 
from being pulled in a straight line toward the centre of the earth, or to adi 
to this pull, Tt ts absolute approach on the direet Ine toward the centre of the 
ourth (viv., tn this tistanee the distance KL), and nothing else, whieh shows 
the total momentiimn of the descending weight, and of course the total expen 
dite to carry up the ascending one, ‘These ave equal, ‘Therefore, this jolite 
kpoked wheel will gradually stop just Ike a common wheel, in consequence of 
ale friction and ale frletion, Moreover, the place where It will come to roast 
can be necurately determined, and ean be pretty nearly judged of, See diagram, 
lig, A. Tt will be with the Jong arm ATC just halfway down toward AG, 
Whieh will bring the weight © just ae fir to the right of the perpendieular 
wm Gone the welght Ef owill be to the left of tt. ‘Thos placed, the long arm ane 
the short arm will become equivalent to equal avn, See fig, &) ln whieh the 
letters denote the same parte aan the lost Ayure except Z, Tere an langhiary 
odlnee be hing verona, and dotted Thos whieh may lidloate suspenslon eorda 
suspend the two welyhte © and 1, 

The geometrlenl proof of thle balance te ony y ttle those Take a aquare, 
way fie, 1 A TD OOD, and quarter it by two diagonals, 4 — A 
The aquave la thus bilveetod Into two rightenglod trhine 
Hles, ench of which Is bleeeted nto two others, The / 
hypotonia of elther small tehongle, any Ac ln one of ‘ 
the shorter aldes of the larwer telangle ATED, Now tn 
wire & It ly evident on tiapection, and by the construction 
of the wheel, that the trlangle A DE equils ABZ, or DZO, és 
wie that they are all eighteanglod triangles, Accordingly, : 
AV, the hypothentae of the triangle A DE, must equal Wins 
AZ, wehort ade of the telangle A ZC, which ta double of A DE, whieh waa 
the thing to be shown, That dy [fa perpetual motion wheel lave two spokes 
Jolitod Th the milddle so that the outer half of each may fill out to a horizontal 
Neht line with the Inner half while doseending on one alde of the wheel, and 
Hay hang while weeonding on the other aide, until the Inner half of the spoke 
In hovlvontal, and shall thenee Wh at right angles to that nner half wotil tt 
pisses over nnd fille out tow horlvontal again, and Tf sich wheel be set golng 

Hire, Tewill not keep on golng forever, but will stop, becnuse whatever 
force Is galnod by the dosent of a welwht on one side lias to be lowt by carry. 
lng up the same welght through an equal ascent on the other; and the axle 
fetlon andaly frletion are therefore loft uncheekod to gradually stop the wheel, 

Sewond, Tho wheel will stop at ite natural place of balwies, where one 
Welghit Is just as far to one side of the contre of the wheel as the other to the 
other; and in the wheel here deseribed that position will be with the descending 
mim 40 deg, below a horizontal line, and the ascending one as much above It, 

Now, these prineiplos apply to any number of aouples of spokes, 

And to a» wheel with an odd number of spokes; for the total of all the 
welghts will wet all together exactly like one couple whose place and size ean 
be mathomationlly determined, 

And to any other proportion in the jointed parta of the spokes; for such 
other proportion would merely vary the details of the diagram alrewly given, 

And to any other plan of pushing the weight at the rim of a wheel further 
out on the descending than on the ascending side, 

And, lastly, to any plan for making a weight (as of sand, mercury, balls, 
ete.) weigh more as it goos down than as it goes up, 

In conclusion: It is useless, for many people, to take so much pains to prove 
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that a thing eannot be heavier than Itself, Most persons ave antisfled of It 
already; and inveterate perpetual motionista become, there la no doubt, men- 
tally affected by thelr pursult, so as to be unable to comprehend reasonings 
agalnet it, But there are others working at It who are not too fur gone to be 
cured, Besides, it Is well to know how to specifically refute a delusion, even 
if you don't believe it; and it Is believed that the demonstration above given is 
a clear and practical one, handy enough, for instance, to be used by any intel- 
ligent journeyman carpenter, And it is not the best way to answer a mis- 
taken belief with jeers, It is kinder and more effective to show that there is a 


mistake, and what it is. 
F. B. Perkins. 


THE YOUTH BY THE BROOK, 


[AFTER SCHILLER. ] 





YADLY a youth, beside the stream reclining, 
h Watched the quick dancing of the joyous wave, 
And from the dewy buds bright garlands twining, 
Their morning freshness to the waters gave. 
“And thus,” he said, depart my summer hovrs, 
With all their happy dreams of hope and light; 
The stream of Time these days, sweet as the flowers, 
Unheeding bears forever from my sight. 


“Ah! never ask why thus in early morning 

The rosy splendor from my sky has fled, 

And the bright blossoms once my path adorning 
Now fade around me, scentless, pale, and dead, 

Kind Nature, with her bounteous hand, will ever 
Create new beauties when the old depart ; 

But all in vain I sigh, for never, never 
Can come a second springtime to my heart. 


“Autumn will come, and heap with richest treasure 

The hands that hold the promise of the spring; 

But to my heart what joy, what hope, what pleasure 
Can the returning seasons ever bring? 

For she whose image fills my soul forever 
Only in blissful drenmings can be mine: 

Praying, I stretch my hands with vain endeavor 
To where the vision stands with smile divine. 


“Come to me, thou! my only love! my blessing! 
Leave the proud castle with its hearts of ice; 
Only to see thee, and thy smile possessing, 
Will make the earth to me a paradise, 
List to the waves in light and beauty flowing, 
The music of the singing leaves above, 
A cottage home is large where hearts are glowing 
With the pure sunshine of a mutual love.” 
Mary L. Rirrer. 
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OUTCAST CHILDREN, 

FTNEN thousand human beings under the age of fourteen years are adrift in 

the streets of New York, Four-fifths of them are confirmed vagrants, and 
the majority are growing up in ignorance of everything but the depravity 
which is gleaned from the city slums, and all ef them are being pushed by the 
relentless force of untoward circumstances into the criminal practices in which 
many have become adepts in the dawn of their blighted lives. The major por- 
tion are boys rapidly preparing for the almshouses, prisons, and gallows; but 
hundreds are girls, who have before them the darker horror of prostitution as 
well as those appliances of civilization for the care or repression of the pauper- 
ism and lawlessness which it creates, It is this juvenile army of vagabond- 
age and crime hanging upon the flanks of society, and occasionally startling it 
from its propriety by manifestations of an immeasurable capacity for mischief, 
which is a prominent peril and the most sorrowful of the nether aspects of the city. 

* Foxes have holes and birds of the air have nests; but the Son of Man hath 
not where to lay his head,” is the most woful declaration of friendless home- 
lessness ever uttered on earth, To-day in the Western metropolis ten thousand 
defaced images of the Creator are as friendless, as homeless, as abandoned to 
the wrath of man. However hardened he may have become, no one can en- 
counter this phase of metropolitan life without a fervent hope that the experi- 
ence may not be repeated. Policemen who, it might be supposed, are indurated 
to callousness by long attrition with human suffering and degradation, are fre- 
quently unmanned by casual meetings with little castaways wailing in the 
agony of hunger or homelessness, or in the anguish of detected crime; and the 
mere amateur in such scenes cannot be blamed if he avoids rather than seeks 
them. For the reason that the facts are so repulsive, they have been collated 
with extreme difficulty, and no task which I have undertuken has been more 
onerous than that of presenting the juvenile wretchedness of the city in trust- 
worthy and intelligible shape. 

At the beginning of the undertaking I discovered that notwithstanding the 
many earnest agencies at work among these outcasts to ameliorate their condi- 
tion, very few precise facts concerning them were known, The intelligent and 
sympathetic agents of the Children’s Aid Society, the Howard Mission, the 
Catholic Protectory, and other organized charities, were constantly among 
them; yet no one of them could give any exact data as to the number, haunts, 
or habits of the outcast children of New York, nor did the reports of any of 
these institutions contain such information in manageable shape. The moral 
and physical destitution of these child-vagrants, and the causes which produced 
them, are the topics chiefly discussed by these societies; but the statements of 
facts are almost entirely confined to the means of reclamation which they so 
constantly and unselfishly exert. But by combining information obtained from 
widely differing sources with personal observations, I have avoided conjecture, 
although it is of course impossible to give exact statistics where none ever have 
been or can be collated, The only positive statement IT have seen is that * the 
vagrant and neglected children of the city, if placed in double file three feet 
apart, would make a procession eight miles long.” In this estimate are in- 
cluded the neglected children as well as the true nomads of the streets, and it 
is under rather than above the truth. 
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In this army of sorrow there are gradations in misery, but only few re- 
sources for its alleviation, The child who is naked has the odds against him 
who is both hungry and naked, but neither has the advantage of the other in 
means for the relief of either the one or the other, ‘The first and most natural 
recourse of the outcast who has just passed from a neglected babyhood into a 
vagrant childhood, is beggary. It is these forlorn creatures whose naked feet 
smear the gutter lee with blood, whose hands eagerly search the garbage bar- 
rels for morsels of refuse food which the homeless dogs will not touch, but 
which they devour; it is they whose eyes have the frightful glare only priv 
tion can give, and whose voices are often so weakened by want that they can- 
not audibly articulate thelr needs at area doors; it is they who are found at 
night under stoops, in wagons, in lumber yards, or timidly asking for lodging 
at the police stations, To am fully aware that all this means that there are 
homeless children who are actually starving In the streets of New York, and I 
an also conscious that T have not exaggerated nor set down aught in malice, 
There are such children, and hundreds of them, Despite the constant and sy« 
tematic efforts made by organized charities, there are constantly in the streets 
fifteen hundred fragile boys and girls under the age of ten years, who have no 
conception of the meaning of the word home, and who are dying by inches for 
the want of suflclent nutriment, ‘These ave grave statements, but those noble 
lnborers of every Cliristion creed, who are working with such unwearying and 
unsellish zeal to reseue the human deift annually cast up in taereasing quantl- 
tos, know that they are rather below than above the truth, 

But these hapless walfe that, living or dead, ave rebukes of efvilization, do 
not constitute all of the Infantile street beggars, ‘There are half as many more 
who are leas than they pretend to be, but still having a perfect right to be 
Clissed as outcast children, ‘They, in common with other classes to be noted, 
are the vietins of debauched and brutal parentage, Born of misery, nurtured 
by penury, eradled in the filth and degradation of such tenements as that I 
have deseribed at Gotham Court, having blasphemy and drunkenness as con 
stant companions, there is nothing on earth more pitifil or more palafilly 
suggestive of social uleeration than the child-vagrants of New York, 

Crowding all the narrow streets and ecurtes of the lower portion of the elty, 
awarining about the markets and plors, haggard, filthy, the foul blasphemy of 
experienced depravity constantly on thelr lips, they at onee declare thelr ap. 
pulling numbers and thet unutterable degradation, ‘They ave the enfants tere 
rible of civilization, and many of those now specially considered are forved to 
at hiypoorlay to thely vieos, ‘They are the ehildven of parents who, sinker 
hy Heatior below the bonsta of the flelda, atelp their progeny of nearly all thelr 
wounty clothing and drive Chem forth from the kennels whieh are thelr lone, 
to bow for them the mean of Mirether Tncdulwenee, Tt le thle close whieh tifoata 
the doote of Theattes, concerteantoona, and other plies of publie tesort, ane 
Whieh te fot th the streete at the latest hotrs of the nlght and be tiost Tin poits 
tionte In demmnding charity, One speetitease whieh happened to cone tider 
iy personal observatton wilh perhaps filly Ulisttate tiles claws, A] hoy wie 
devgved dito a pollee station foe the leiiote offence of begutig at the doors of 
Walhiek'’s Theatie,  Thappeartod that with two brothers younger than lileelf 

wil he wae only twelve years of age he wae driven out by hie deiniker 
other every Hight to beg, anid thatshe compelled them, before begtintig thete 
tisk, to remove thelt shoes tinder the stoopoPa house near hy. Not only were 
they thie exposed to the bitter coll of an extrenie winter, but the beastly 
Hother hovered near to tiye them to Thereased Tiportinity hy elgntfoant pow 
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tures, and regularly rewarded them with brutal beatings if their gains were 
not commensurate with her desires, It was ascertained that this was the prac- 
tice of a large number of bestial parents colonized upon the east side of the 
city, whose children eseaped from them when they could to become veritable 
vagrants and beggars upon their own account, There are others of these child 
beggars who are still less entitled to sympathy, for their homes are abodes of 
comparative comfort and they readily obey their parents—who themselves are 
beggurs—and sturdily demand the charity to which they are not rightfully en- 
titled, But the phases of street beggary are as manifold as the shapes taken hy 
human depravity stimulated by greed, and I cannot pretend to do more than 
make mention of general facts, 

Juvenile delinquents are infantile mendicants ripened by time and cireum- 
stances, Foremost among them are the boy-burglars and thieves who have 
become at least a grave annoyance of metropolitan life, ‘There is nothing too 
trivial to eseape the attention of these young marauders, and their physical in- 
significance is to thelr advantage tn their work of depredation, They go with 
nonchalant ease where bolder spirits would fear to tread and larger bodies 
fail to penetrate, Having none of the caution of experience, and able to erawl 
into the crevices of buildings, all the vagurles of theft are laid to thelr charge, 
I could not have an apter ilustration than a case which oecurred on the day I 
reached this page in imy writing, ‘Three boys, each twelve yeurs of age, hav. 
lng glided in unnoticed during business hours, easily secreted themselves in the 
premises at the corner of Weat Browdway and Franklin street until the house 
was closed; that beingdone they began operations while it was still daylight, by 
rausacklig the office, where they were in plain view from the neighboring 
houses, Of course they were discovered, but so sinall were they that Capt, 
Petty searched an hour before he found them stowed away ina coal-hole under 
the sidewalk, Boy-burglars always commit some such blunder as this la their 
operations, but fn spite of blundering are often so favored by circumstances 
that thelr enterprises are snecessful, ‘Their particular depredation is to enter 
unoccupied houses and strip them of whatever they ean conveniently earry 
away. ‘The simmer months, when large numbers of families go into the eoun- 
try for weeks, leaving thelr homes entirely unprotected, offer an opportunity 
to burglurs which is never neglected, and very few of these houses exeape pil 
lage, Sometines a clean aweep of everything portable Is made, which Is sat 
Isfietory evidence that adults have been at work; and sometinies only a few 
tiling articles ave dilesing, but much wanton damage ie done to what te left, 
Which Is sure proof that boys have been about, Tut the especial teld of juve. 
nile burwlirs te found In houses whieh are to let, and are therefore loft to eave 
for themeclves by the pollee, ‘The boys eastly gain entranee, and once in ave 
seoure tn the totrusion, however protracted Tt may be. ‘There ls nothing to 
operate tipon apparently bat the bare Moors and walls, but the boys Aid port. 
thle plinder tn the gas and water fixtives, Not only do they wrench off 
fiieots and burners, bit Chey pull the pipes out of the walls, and frequently de 
a dimnge of hundreds of dollars In obtaining plinder for whieh they get only 
n few venta from the Junkimen, ‘The water is very rarely cut off at the street 
from vaewnt botiwes; and where it ls not, ils breakage of the pipes cates the 
flooding of the lotises, whieh ie often the fret latimation obtalned of the role 
hory, While this spollation of stiel hotises te always done by boys, nnd ene 
of it are ceourring every day, It by no ean absorbs the attention of all juves 
nile delinquenta, ‘There ave othdva who ave engaged in breaking showeenaes 
Hnewtitioualy left on the sidewalks at night avd vobblog them of (hele contents, 
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There are some who lolter about the doors of the smaller shops watching an 
opportinity to allp behind the counter and rob the il, ‘This also te an every. 
day ovcurrence, and the small size of the thieves pecullarly adapts them to the 
orime and rendeva them remarkably sucvessful In ity where a manor half. 
grown boy would be sure to be seen or heard, the urehin of elght or ten years 
ilidew nolseloss and Invisible, ‘These same advantages ave apparent in hia 
depredations upon the property exposed at the doors of shops where he ngera 
unsuspected to snatch up a paly of shoos, a jacket, or something of like nature 
which he oan enally carry off, 

The principal methods of thievery employed by boys have been stated, but 
no pretence Is made that the Ist ls complete, Every case of crime develops 
some distinctive features which tend to remove it from the class to which It 
seoms to belong, and the means of robbery are therefore almost as varied as the 
peculiarities of cases, ‘This is espoclally true of the depredations of vagrant, 
girls, and [have not therefore attemptod to do more than generalize concern 
ing them, ‘They never commit burghuy and rarely street robberies or from 
stores, and they principally confine themselves to what is called * the domestic 
lay.” Gaining access to dwellings by pretence of begging or selling matches 
carried in a lurge basket, they snatch up and secrete whatever is presented by 
opportunity, if itis nothing better than a handkerchief or a pewter spoon, But 
almost the only method of robbery which is peculiar to vicious street girls is 
that practised by the flower girls, who are about twelve years of age, rather 
handsome in features and modest in demeanor, Sufliciently attractive to make 
the story probable, and having enough adroitness to give it the further proba. 
bility of an opportunity having been had, they boldly demand hush money of 
gentlemen for alleged improper liberties taken with them, There are seores 
of these girl blackmailers, and they are the most dangerous and profligate of 
all juvenile offenders, It is to the eredit of the city that, although yet in ex- 
istence, they are much less numerous than they were a couple of years ago, 
when Police Captain Thorne discovered a regularly organized band of them, 
Such ineredible youthful depravity was so clearly shown on that occasion that 
the story is worthy of brief recital. A gentleman of irreproachable character 
and extensively engaged in business called upon Captain Thorne and frankly 
stated that he was the victim of one of these flower girls, who had already de- 
spoiled him of large sums of money, and whose persecutions were actually kill- 
ing him, It appeared that she always came to his counting-house on particu. 
lar days and, watching until he was alone, went boldly into his private ofice, 
In police parlance, they * put up a job on her.” Captain Thorne was secreted 
in a closet in the offlce the next time she ealled, and the gentleman talked to 
her as previously arranged, Te began by asking her why she persisted in her 
demands upon him, for, said he, you know T never had anything to do with 
you, never said an improper word to you.” The young analyst of human na- 
ture answered unabashed, “1 know that; but who'll believe you if Tsay you 
did?” Captain Thorne, dressed in full police uniform, stepped from the closet 
with, IT will for one, Mary!” The girl, young as she was, had enough expe- 
rience in devious ways to see that her game had escaped, and readily, although 
sullenly, promised to cease exacting tribute in that particular quarter, The 
gentleman would go no further, and to the earnest entreaties of Captain ‘Thorne 
to prosecute the girl, both for her own good and that of society, returned an 
absolute refusal, Captain Thorne was therefore obliged to let her go with a 
warning not to attempt her operations again anywhere, Ie also remonstrated 
with her upon her way of living, and asked her why she did such things. The 
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hardened girl morosely anawered that all the other girls did them, and thua 
gave a clue which was followed until it developed the gang of fomlnine black. 
nuallors of tender yours, working In concert, which has been referred to, Ab 
though the band was then dlapersed, the method of robbery It employed sur- 
vived, and Is yet extensively used by scores of girls under the cover of selling 
not only flowers, but apples and other frulta, 

Tt ls Impossible to give the exact numbers of the Juvenile thieves of all 
Classes to be found at all times In New York, All outenat children are so Hable 
at any moment to pasa the line between vagrancy and crime, that the two 
Classes are practically only one, But there are two phases of infantile misfor- 
tune presented In the streets which are distinguishable from ali others, and 
from euch other, One is the children temporarily lost, who are outensts for a 
few hours, and crowd into that brief time unnecessary but unutterable misery, 
In the past ten years 66,809 children have come into the hands of the police as 
lost, which ts an average of 6,680 per year, and of nearly 19 per day, Most of 
the cases, however, occur in the summer months, when the children, getting 
into the street to play, wander off a few rods, are unable to flad their way home, 
and soon attract attention by their lusty lamentations at the discovery, They 
are then handed over to the first patrolman who is met, who takes them to his 
precinct station, They are retained until nightfall, when they are sent from all 
portions of the city to Police Headquarters, No, 300 Mulberry street, where a 
large dormitory has been prepared for their reception on the top floor of the 
building. ‘They are kept there in charge of a judicious matron until claimed 
by the parents ;, but if this does not occur within three days, an accurate deserip- 
tion of the children is taken and they are sent to the Commissioners of Chari- 
ties. But this rarely happens, and if the children are not claimed at the sta- 
tions, as many are, they are so generally sought by the parents at Police Hea 
quarters, that very few remain even through one night, 

The foundlings have a far different fate. During the past ten years 939 of 
the waifs on the sea of sin, who are outensts from the moment of their birth, 
haye been picked up in the streets; and it is a notable fact, upon which I do not 
care to moralize, that 161 of these foundlings were picked up by the police in 
1870, and 178 in 1869, although the Foundling Asylum was in full operation 
during 1870, and for that reason a large diminution in the police cases had been 
expected, Formerly, when these castaway babes were found in the streets, it 
was the custom to transfer them as soon as possible to the care of the Commis 
sioners of Charities, by whom they were placed in one of the public asylums, 
where most of them speedily, and as a matter of course, died, Being now 
committed to the more careful charge of the new Foundling Asylum, a larger 
proportion of them survive to become public burdens during the years of in- 
fancy, and to be in after life whatever chance may determine for a child who 
never had a home. It does not come within the scope of the present article to 
deal with the causes of infant abandonment nor with its effects either upon its 
subjects or the community. I give now only the bare record of the number of 
these castaways as sufficient for my purpose, 

There are other juvenile outcasts who are self-helpful, and therefore less 
painful to the observer than the classes which have been mentioned. These 
are the thousands of boys and girls who are in great part friendless and home- 
less, but scour the streets for a livelihood to such good purpose that few of 
them actually suffer for the necessaries of life. Chiefly newsboys and boot- 
blacks, they are the gamins of an advanced civilization, and could exist only 
23 
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where the undue aggregation of humanity has produced the poverty which in- 
evitably attends such herding. Generally ragged, often hatless or shoeless, or 
both, unclean in person and language, the newsboys are a class by themselves, 
Nowhere else, and among no other human beings, is there so much energy, in- 
dependence, effrontery, cunning, shiftlessness, and contentedness with the lot 
fortune sends, Out at four o'clock in the morning to crowd the folding-rooms 
of the morning newspapers, they can be seen from then until late at night, 
when they are vending the evening journals, scouring every part of the city 
and heard everywhere shouting their wares into the general ear, Exch sale 
they make yields only a cent or a fraction of a cent profit, and it can be readily 
seen that they must make many sales, involving hours of time and a terrible 
strain upon youthful muscles, for them to gain even a scanty subsistence. Ifa 
boy sells one hundred papers per day, he is doing more than an average busi- 
ness, but his profits amount only to about fifty cents; so that three dollars per 
week is more than the general reward of an occupation that consumes fourteen 
hours per day and requires a daily capital almost equal to the weekly profits. 
Out of these scanty earnings, got at such « great cost, the newsboy can, if he 
will, live cleanly and comfortably. Although as a class improvident in the last 
degree, hundreds of the newsboys take the benefits of the practical! philanthropy 
of the Children’s Aid Society, which has established the Newsboys’ Lodging 
House at No, 49 Park Place, where a boy can obtain wholesome meals and a clean 
bed at a cost of six cents each, Less than half his petty profits therefore suflices 
for his sustenance and shelter, leaving him twenty-six cents per day to provide 
him clothing and other necessaries, Human thrift has never had a more 
extreme example than that out of such gains as these a fund of 82,433 60 has 
accumulated in the savings bank attached to the lodging house, from deposits 
mile by 1,104 boys of their surplus pennies. But cheering as this fict is, 
when others are considered, the improvidence of the mass and the vast total of 
homeless boys remain uncontradicted. During the last year 8,655 different 
hoys were inmates for differing periods of the lodging house, and of this num- 
ber 3,122 were orphans, 3,651 were half-orphans, Of the whole number 35 per 
cent, were received at the lodging house gratuitously, because they were des 
tituite; and we are thus brought free to fice with the appalling fact that during 
1870 2,500 boys under the age of fourteen years sought in vain in the streets of 
Now York for the subsistence that costs only twenty-four cents per day, That 
this isn misery that is forced upon and not sought by ite vietlins, Is shown by 
the fact that during the year only 713 of those admitted to the lodging house 
were found to be trumnta who had fled from comfortable homes from an uncon: 
trollable spirit of adventure, All the others were actually homeless, nor did 
they constitute the total of the Infantile privation of the year, All thowe nd. 
iitted to the lodging house do not sell newspapers, nor do all who do seek tte 
comforts, ‘There are hundreds, many of whom are girls, who are suffering the 
martyrdom of profligate parentage, Less fortunate than thelr orphaned come 
Niles who ean find refige In the sanetuaries provided hy a whew benefleence, 
Hewes ontenata must goat night to brutal parents ta foul tenement dens, to be 
kicked, cursed, and deapolled of every ponny of thelr earnings for the benefit 
of the rumaellor, ‘Taken altogether, the newsboys are subjeotod to great privie 
Hons and terrible temptations, Among them ave many who, surviving the one 
wid proving supertor to the other, are to emerge from this shrouded Infuney 
nto wn honormble manhood, But among them are many others who are to em 
cape ntl evil ina pauper grave before childhood Is passed, or falling this beatl 
Lite uve to become conflrmed vagrants and thieves, 
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Akin to the newsboys in many respects are the bootblacks, who are, how- 
ever, a much smaller class, as their calling has of late years greatly decreased 
as a street pursuit. It has now become a common thing for a boy to have a 
number of customers whom he serves every morning ag their places of busi- 
ness, at a fixed rate per week; and some of them make more money than un- 
skilled adults, as their gains amount to $12 or $15 per week. But these are 
not common cases, and the average is about $8 per week for those having reg- 
ular customers. The nomads who roam the streets or lounge in the public 
parks, depending upon chance patrons, do not average more than $5, and many 
of them glean much less from the many hours of the day and night which they 
devote to their calling. Nor is the meagreness of its rewards the only hard- 
ship of their avocation. Of all street children seeking an honest livelihood, the 
bootblacks are most liable to temptation. Necessarily having much time un- 
employed by their trade, they use it in penny-pitching or other methods of 
petty gambling. They learn to chew tobacco and to smoke by picking up the 
ends of cigars which have been cast into the gutters. They become more pro- 
ficient in profanity than the Water street roughs, and rival the most degraded 
in obscenity. The rivalry of an overdone trade makes them adepts in lying. 
Brought in contact with all classes of men, they are reached by the burglars, 
who so often need a “kid” in their nefarious enterprises, and thus lead these 
hapless boys to deadly fumiliarity with crime. Keeping in mind these general 
facts, I have not been surprised to find so many of the bootblacks passing so 
readily into criminal practices. In their homes these Arabs of the street are no 
better and no worse off than their comrades of all classes of outcast children, 
When their hours of seeking for labor are brought to a close by the thoroughfares 
becoming solitudes, they must kennel like dogs in some area, must go to the 
foulness of some tenement, or must seek some one of the lodging houses which 
the charity of New York has provided for the little wanderers in its streets, 

The army of juvenile vagabondage has been briefly reviewed in its leading 
divisions, and the sources of its recruitment can be briefly and distinctly stated, 
Liquor is at the bottom of all of it. If not the immediate cause, the trafic in 
aleoholic liquors is remotely responsible for the casting adrift from the anchors 
aye of home of every juvenile outcast found in the streets, Years ago I read 
in an English periodical the short, sad story of Elsie, a St, Giles child, The 
futher died, and 

"Twas hard upon his death, T think, 
That Elsie's mother took to drink, 
And harder still on Elsie, 


That told the whole story, The St, Giles unfortunate beeame an outenst and 
worse. In New York and in London the snime canes produce the same effets, 
Only the rum trafic could make the tenements of Greenwich and Cherry 
stroets possible, and only the profligate debauchery produced by it could enst 
ton thousand children out of a milllon of people, In sueh a eountey na thls, 
homeless upon the world, Every agent of every organized charity engaged tn 
the Inbor of saving these children will bear witness that he las found the pre 
ronte, living, drunken wrecks, or If den, the vietine of intemperance, Ord. 
nary prudence and industry will enable any adult In the United States to earn 
sufliclont to keep those dependent upon hin from want, and T dave afirm the 
seine of av place so exceptional to the country at large aa New York, But there 
is not ordinary Industry and prudence In the mass of the population of a city 
which has 7,500 grogeshopa, or one to every one hundred and twenty-six of Ite 
people, At lowst $15,000,000 are swallowed up every year by these grog. 
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shops, and three dollars in every ten come out of the pockets of the tenement 
classes. The $5,000,000 thus wasted, if legitimately used, would more than 
provide a comfortable home for every vagabond child in New York. 

Talking upon this subject with Mr. Charles L. Brace, the accomplished Sec- 
retary of the Children’s Aid Society, he held that orphanage was a leading 
cause of juvenile vagrancy; but when I came to inquire as to the orphanage, 
it was found to be caused in almost every case, directly or indirectly, by intem- 
perance, Of course people would continue to die if there were not a drop of 
alcoholic liquor in the world, and would die at all ages; but fewer of them 
would die in middle life, and still fewer leaving their families totally un- 
provided for. Alcohol, therefore, as found in intoxicating liquors, if not im- 
mediately, is remotely chargeable with the mass of misery which I have pre- 
sented. Of the immediate causes the figures of the Newsboys’ Lodging House 
show that orphanage is a principal one, and conversation with the outcasts 
proves that parental profligacy is another, ‘ They beat me so I couldn't stay,” 
or “ Father and mother fought so much I run away,” are common excuses of 
the children who are found wandering destitute in the streets; but in every one 
of these cases which has been fully probed, whiskey has been found to be at the 
bottom of it. 

There are some of these outcasts, however, who cast themselves upon the 
world from a spirit of adventure. Every year many boys and a few girls are 
picked up in the streets who have drifted into the city from the surrounding 
country. There is a delusion that New York is an El Dorado to every one 
who can reach it, and the delusion drags thither hundreds of children as well 
as thousands of adults. The former come in during the summer months by 
the canals, as helpers, or on foot, begging or filching their food en route, and 
reach the city, where they expect to find money as easily as thistles on their na- 
tive heaths. Hundreds of such cases are picked up in the streets every year, 
and in the majority of them it is fund that the boys left good homes, impelled 
by an uncontrollable desire to make their fortunes in the metropolis or see its 
wonders, foremost among which the theatres are always found, Nor do the thea- 
tres lure country boys alone, for the sensational drama as found in the Bowery 
has enticed shoals of city boys from their homes and into criminal practices. 
That I may show that this is no mere assertion, it is proper to state that a 
leading laborer for juvenile reformation recently conversed with fifty young 
conviets picked at random from the penitentiary on Blackwell's Island, and 
found that all of them, with very few exceptions, had become criminals when 
small boys, by the theft from their parents, or wherever else they could find 
them, of the few cents required to secure admission to the pit of the theatre, 
One of the exceptions had done this also, but he rather prided himself upon be- 
ing a natural thief, for he boasted that when only four years of age he had 
stolen two cents from hia mother, and the cunning and delight with which he 
hid it seemed to be still one of his chief pleasures, 

Vist ns it is, the evil would be much greater but for the constant and intel- 
ligent efforts which are made for its amelioration, The saving and reforma- 
tory agencies which have been at work for many yeats in the gutters of the 
city, have left behind them, as we have seen, a terrible total of juvenile misery 
and depravity; but without the work they have done the eriminal and pauper 
classes would be twentyfold what they are, It is almost painful to contem- 
plate what would be the condition of the elty if these classes had been dealt 
with by the law alone, It requires considerable patience to look upon the law 
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dealing with any class of offenders, but Job himself would have been unequal 
to the tusk of viewing its proceedings with children, 

If any one desires illustrations of the stupid carelessness of the law in deal- 
ing with juvenile delinquents, they can be found any day in the procedings of 
the police courts. Taking a most common case, I will however cite that of 
the two boy-burglars caught coming from a store in Greenwich street, to * 
which they had made burglarious entrance through the skylight, which they 
had reached from the roof of the adjoining tenement. These facts being stated 
in the fewest possible words to the magistrate, without the slightest inquiry as 
to their past history, they were sent to « cell in the Tombs. But they had been 
attendants for a short time of one of the industrial schools of the Children’s 
Aid Society, were searched for by its agents, rescued from prison, and although 
many months have since elapsed, neither has again transgressed, and there is a 
chance of saving both of them. I must also tell of the experience of Dr. Elisha 
Harris, Secretary of the New York Prison Association, with a boy of fifteen 
years whom he found in jail, and who had spent three yearseof his brief life in 
penal confinement for petty thefts. Anxious to know what effort had ever 
been made to reclaim the boy, Dr. Harris asked him what the Judge had said to 
him when he was arraigned, It appeared that it had been his misfortune to 
encounter the same magistrate on the occasion of each transgression. The 
first time he was asked if he were not ashamed of himself, the second time 
was told that he was an incorrigible young rascal, and the third time was in- 
formed that he was sure to be hanged. The boy, who had been more thought- 
less than criminal, speedily became a believer in his own total depravity; but 
the words of kindly advice addressed him by Dr. Harris had such effect, that he 
was anxious to know if he could have a chance to learn a trade when he got 
out, and do something besides steal. There is at least a chance that, despite the 
strenuous efforts of the law to make him a confirmed criminal, the boy will tind 
more remunerative employment than petty thievery. These cases might be 
multiplied endlessly, but the mass would only be cumulative evidence that the 
law as adininistered in New York, and (so far as I have seen or read) every- 
where else, is either criminally careless in dealing with juvenile delinquencies, 
or is a devout believer in original sin and compelled to meet children in the 
spirit of the theology that dooms babes to perdition. 

Nor has the institutionizing—if I may be allowed to coin a needed word— 
of outeast children done much better than the law. Space will not permit the 
citation of facts, much less an argument against the huddling of children in 
public reformatories, and T must be content with stating that Dr. Wichern’s par- 
udox, * The strongest wall is no wall,” has been signally illustrated in the Indi- 
wut House of Refuge and the Ohio Reform Farm, where the “ family plan” of 
dealing with juvenile delinquents has been found a vast improvement upon the old 
seini-penal system yet in use in New York, The city has, however, many pri- 
vate charities working on the same plan with the most beneficent results, The 
Children's Aid Society and the Howard Mission herd children as little as pos- 
sible, and do the work of salvation by transplanting them to homes which are 
found for them in the Western States, During the last year the former took 
to the West, where they were scattered among the thrifty farmers, 2,757  per- 
sons, nearly all of whom were children; and since 1854 it has in like manner 
rescued and transplanted 21,829, This is God's work, No agency is to-day doing 
a higher service to mankind; none is doing half so much for the city of New 
York, where to-day but for it all these thousands would be paupers or criminals 
Epwanp Cnarsey, 
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By Mrs, EpwWAkbs, Author of ‘ Susan Fielding,” “ Archie Lovell,” ete. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

BLACKBALLED, 
LIBERAL handful of active envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharita- 
bleness does undoubtedly leaven every hu- 
man community. And still it is but a 
handful. The majority, the careless, for- 
ward-pressing majority of the world are 
indifferent toward every man and woman 
who does not actually jostle their elbow or 
tread on their toes in the crowd, Let 
Jews, Turks, heretigs, unvisited people of 
all grades and degrees, take what comfort 

they may from the thought. 

During the past five days Rawdon Cros- 
hie's audacity in proposing Mrs, Theobald 
as © member of the Lidlington Croquet 
Club, the laxity of the Reverend Samuel 
Smylie in becoming: her seconder, have 
been canvassed with angry heat hy some 
fow persons, intimate friends mostly of the 
Crosbie family, Society at large has felt 
only a mild and lukewarm interest in the 
subject. “ Rawdon Crosbie running after 


this young Mrs, Theobald—not very much 


or 


to be wondered at, im it 

Ah, well, L don't know, Misa Mare 
land ia wa very aminble girl, and over head 
and ear in love with hin,” 

You, but her freckles! And Mrs, 
Crosbie's way of bringing him up has been 
wo mudly ilejudged, You really cannot 
keop a young man forever In lending 
strings,” 

‘Some one told a lady, who told the 
rector, Who spoke of it to my sister, that 
Mes, Theobald stands a good chanee of be 
ing blaekballed,”’ 

* Not very flattering to the Miss Theo» 
bulds, But pride, even spiritual pride, 
dbwerves a fill.” 

‘And not very flattering to Mr, Syin- 
lie, Dy the by, have you heard @ at he 
in decidedly ritualistic?" 

‘And engaged to thle Misa Childers, 
She looks old enough to be hia mother, and 
fiat, Why, if one may believe hall one 
J011 1mm" 

And xo on, Some people have heard 
vaguely that Jane stands a chance of bo» 
Ing blackballed; one or two may have 
made up thelr minds how they shall lndl. 


vidually vote. A few old women of both 
sexes have daily cackled at unofficial 
meetings called together by Mrs. Pippin. 
The world at large hgs not taken the 
trouble to think on the subject ; perhaps 
if closely questioned would tell you that 
blackballing of its very nature is a mis- 
take, and that of two evils, to admit a 
doubtful candidate to a croquet club—par- 
ticularly as croquet is an out-of-door game 
—inay be the less. 

Such is the inchoate or jelly-like state 
of public feeling when Mrs, Crosbie and 
Emma reach home on Friday night. By 
noon next day—Mrs, Pippin, Mrs, Cros- 
bie, and other notabilities having met in 
the interval—public feeling hus become 
organized, uncertainty nourished into de- 
termination, 

Rawdon Crosbie committed a grievous 
act of folly, no doubt about that—a griev- 
ous net of folly in nominating such a per- 
son at all; but Mrs, Crosbie distinetly 
states that he did it under undue pressure, 
And Rawdon Crosbie is but a boy! Now 
the thing to decide is, what will be right 
(putting all small feeling aside) for the 
club to do? Christian eharity, Ah, it 
will be much more really charitable to ex- 
clude her, poor thing; she would never 
have a creature to speak toon the ground, 
And one must draw a linethat's the real 
fet, my dear Mrs, Grundy—one must 
draw a line somewhere, If you adinit one 
eandidate of the stamp of this Mrs, Fran 
cis Theobald, whom will you not admit? 

On Thursday night the chances were 
about twenty-five to one in Jane's favor, 
By noon of Friday they were even, As the 
afternoon draws on it is no longer a mate 
ter of uncertainty at all, 

Only for the Mise Theobalda’ sake, and 
considering the elreumatances of the nom 
ination, a clergyman's name mixed up in 
it, too, let there be no blackballing ! This 
Iw Mra, Croable's adviee, As the hour for 
the ballot approaches let every member of 
the club, by tnelt understanding, have an 
engnzement elsewhere, and leave the fleld, 
Mrs, Pippin has kindly volunteered a tive 
o'elock ton with muale, Charming! Let 
ua all be engaged to Mra, Pippin's five 
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o’clock tea, The ballot will fall through, 
simply from want of balloting members, 
and Mrs. Theobald can be apprised in a 
perfectly polite note, not that she has 
been blackballed, but that from unfore- 
seen circumstances the field was empty 
and her election did not take place. De- 
pend upon it, she will never seek to put 
herself forward again. 

And Mrs. Crosbie being a really popu- 
lar woman as well as a clever tactician, it 
is decided that her advice shall be acted on. 

Most of the Lidlington ladies, young 
and old, are sure, now that they have se- 
riously thought it over, that they would 
sooner banish Jane’s pretty face from 
their own hunting-grounds than not, At 
the same time they would rather do it by 
a covert than by an open blow. Who 
would not sooner despatch an enemy by 
Sydney Smith’s plan—ring a nice, clean- 
handled little bell whieh shall cause him 
to drop down dead in dapan—than by such 
disgusting, open-handed means of destruc- 
tion as a pistol or poison? No blackball- 
ing; only a five o'vloek ten, with muasie, 
at Mrs, Pippin's; and a polite note to tell 
the victim her fate, It must be acknowl- 
edged that Mrs, Crosbie has lighted upon 
a most delicate and ladylike way of help- 
ing the club and ita members out of their 
difficulty. 

But whosoever in Lidlington society 
avis without Mra, Coventry Brown, acta 
without his host, Driving majestic 
through the town in her gorgeous ear- 
riage, with ite gorgeous liveries, a gore 
geous parasol uplifted over her big white 
fice and rose-decked bonnet driving ma- 
Jjestic, I say, as is her Saturday afternoon 
wont, through the town of Lidlington, 
Mrs, Coventry Brown is stopped by some 
stragglers from the croquet ground, on 
their way to Mra, Pippin's high tea and 
music, and learns what ia going on, 

** An excellent idea of Mrs, Crosbie's: 
exclude a person not generally visited 
from the club, and yet «pare the members 
the painful onus of blackballing |" 

Mrs. Coventry Brown looks upon the 
iden ns contemptible, Why, pray, should 
a club more than an Individual shirk a 
positive dooty? Nothing ina case of this 
kind like #triking one good, declaive blow 
taking the bull by the ‘orna, As for 
Mrs, General Pippin putting herself’ for- 
ward to give an hnapromptu five o'clock 
wa, all Mix, Coventry Brown hus to may 
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is that she considers it in the light of a 
direct impertinence. The Pippins have 
been invited to her house to dinners, 
luncheons, evening parties, times out of 
mind. Well, she expects no return. She 
knows what the Pippins’ means are. An 
Indian general’s widow, and only two fe 
male servants kept, and the Miss Pippins 
make their own dresses. Still, when the 
Pippins do give an entertainment, how- 
ever inexpensive, not to go through the 
form—the form of inviting their best 
friends—is to display their own ignorance. 
Mrs. Coventry Brown would not have 
gone had she been asked. Nothing more 
painful to her than to feel that you are de- 
priving a family of necessities with every 
mouthful of cake you eat. Oh dear, no, 
not for worlds would she have gone; but 
fur the Pippins’ sakes—for the Pippins’ 
sikes—she wished they had shown the 
good taste and common gratitude to have 
asked her, What she will do is, drive to 
the croquet ground, and with her own 
hand put in a blackball for Mrs, Theo 
bald, Mrs, Crosbie and every other mem- 
ber of the Lidlington Croquet Club may 
hold their shilly-shally opinions aa to 
right and wrong; Mra, Coventry Brown 
holds hers, and acta upon them, She 
goes to the croquet ground, with a sense 
of pleasure tingling to ber very finger- 
enda, performs her dooty, and actually 
walks twice up and down the hot pave- 
ment of Lidlington High street for the 
sake of publishing what she has done af- 
terward, 

And #0 when Jane and her hushand re- 
turn home that evening, Jane learns her 
fate, No cards, no invitations lie on her 
table, as might be the case were she a 
visited woman, after a «ix daya’ absence ; 
only a business-looking envelope directed 
in Mrs, Crosbie's clearest hand, and cone 
taining a short but civil account of the re- 
sult of the ballot, 


‘She must have been a little goose ever 
to put herself in the power of all those old 
dragoneswes! But she isa goose, These 
pink and white sort of women always are, 
You «should have had more discretion, Mr, 
Sinylie, than to become her aeconder,"’ 

Lavly Hose Golightly «peaks; Loo Chil- 
ders and Mr, Smylie listen, It ie nine 
o'clock In the evening; the hour, this 
July thne, for coffe on The Folly ter. 
Lady Nose and Loo in thelr Charios 


race, 
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tie Second dinner drewwes look extremely 
pleturesque in the becoming half-light, 
reclining back In the easiest of all garden 
hairs, and each with a porcelain cuffee-oup 
in her hand, A heightened tint (of rouge 
ur emotion, which?) ia on Lady Rowe's 
mllow cheeks; she has her chair placed 
so that she oan wateh the side entrance to 
the gardens, the entrance at which any 
one walking over from the direction of 
Theobalds, to pay an evening visit, would 
be sure to ring, 

"You, indeod, Mr, Smylie," adda Loo, 
And after making yourself’ her seconder, 
not to vote for her! So like a pare 
hog your pardon, You know [ never did 
oure for anything eccleslastionl before you, 
Jlonostly, now, why did you not brave all 
the bigotry and virtue of Lidlington, and 
go and vote for poor Mrs, Theobald this 
afternoon?" 

Mr, Smylie answers, looking rather 
foolinh, that he thought it right to listen 
tu the opinions of his friends, Mrs, Pip- 
pin, a very motherly person—Mrs, Pippin 
warned him that he had gone too far al- 
rouly, ‘The rector advised him to spend 
the afternoon by visiting some of his out- 
lying parishioners across the common, 

‘And you listened to them! Well, 
well, ‘he who fights and runs away,’ No 
doubt you showed your prudence,’’ says 
lady Rose Golightly, ‘I wonder, if the 
Lidlington croquet people had us in their 
power, Loo, whether Mr, Smylie would 
have moral courage enough to save us 
from being blackballed ?"’ 

There would, be so much chance of 
Lady Rose Golightly 's being blackballed {" 
miys the curate, rather subserviently, 
“The complaint of the Lidlington Cro- 
quet Club is that they have never yet had 
the honor of putting Lady Rose's name at 
the head of their list of members," 

‘* Next to the venerable the archdea- 
con's lady, and two above Mrs, Coventry 
Brown, No, I don’t aspire so high, 
When I come into the country it is for 
quiet meditation, not social distinction, 
S winl distinetion! ’’ repeats Lady Rose, in 
» tone that ‘tis pity none of the Chalk- 
shire magnates can hear, ‘ Yes, to think 
of the absurd presumption of these people 
in blackballing any one! I should say 
Mr, Theobald's wife is just as good in 
every respect, suclal or otherwise, as any 
of the rest,” 

“She certainly is better-looking,"’ re- 
marks the vacillating Smylie, 
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“Mr, Smylie, [am shocked and sur. 
prived at your levity,” erles Loo, with an 
alr of admonition, “IT was talking to 
lady to-day—I mention no names, your 
own conscience may tell you who It War 
and she told us, did she not, Rowe? that 
the parishioners think seriously of writing 
about you to the bishop, A horrid whin 
per Is abroad that Miss Marsland's en- 
gagement to that poor artillery boy ta 
broken off, apropos of Mrs, Theobald, 
The next thing we #hall hear js that you 
are sequestrated1 believe that Ja the 
right term ?—for a like cause," 

"You, T think #o much of Mra, Theo 
bald, of anything bit" 

Mr, Smylle geia into such an agony of 
blushing that Loo, out of sheer compa. 
slon, comes to his relief, 

"Of anything but paying visita to The 
Folly, [ suppose? You certalnly don't do 
much besides, Well, IT am not sure 
that that betters your condition, Seylla 
or Charybdls, The Folly or Theobalds! 
Which should you say was the lew dan- 
gerous for Mr, Smylie, Rose?" 

A ring comes at the garden gate as 
Misa Childers speaks; a deeper color (it 
cannot have been rouge after all) rises to 
Lady's Rose's cheek, Loo Childers puts 
down her coflee-cup on the small garden 
table that stands between the two ladies, 
and discovers suddenly that she feels chilly 
and must return to the drawing-room for 
her shawl, 

The curate accompanies her, (They are 
lovers, lawfully plighted, let me hasten to 
explain; Mr, Smylie's conduct is above 
suspicion, * When you are made a biah- 
op, I promise solemnly to marry you," 
[oo has told him, ‘Indeed, when you 
become dean, if you are a very rich dean, 
I don't say that we may not begin to buy 
our furniture,’”’) Another minute, and 
Francis Theobald is at Lady Rose's side, 

He has been absent six days, and she is 
glad, eagerly glad to see him, and shows 
it. Mr. Theobald takes the chuir left’ va- 
cant by Miss Childers, Fresh coffee, with 
ita attendant ‘ chasse,”’ is brought out; 
and then, at Lady Rose's bidding, he 
lights his cigarette and begins gradually 
to feel happy. 

When he left home, Jane, not yet recov. 
ered from Mrs, Croxbie's note, was in one 
of her fine, hot, outapoken, bad tempers ; 
Blossy fractious; the eook, only half ex- 
pecting them, had given them greasy 
mutton chops fur dinner, and nothing un 
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hinges Francis Theobald's moral nature 
like yreuay mutton chops; the old house, 
unduly shut up during the past week, 
wie wineliing more like a mushroom=bed 
than ever, What a contrast with every- 
thing about Lady Rose's well-appointed, 
quiet, luxurious household! Theobald 
fuels fonder of Lady Rose herself’ than 
he has ever felt wines the renewal of thelr 
noquaintance, out of pure gratitude for 
his own personal comfort, 

“You and Barty have become that 
friends again, T hear,’’ The lawfully en 
giged lovers show no disposition to reap. 
pear; so Theobald and his hostess are 
forced into one of those dual solitudes, 
which, of a summer's night, and with « 
cignvette and good coffee and an enay 
chair, are really not unpleasant, ' You 
will see Arthur soon, He will be In 
Clulkshire for the races; at least I con. 
clude he will, Arthur never writes; but 
our friend Mrs, Crosbie telly me the stew 
ards have taken the liberty of advertising 
‘ his Grace's patronage,’ Hy the by, Mr, 
Theobald, how glad | am that you are to 
be one of the party on board the Lais,”’ 

‘*Am | to be one of the party on board 
the Luis?" asks Mr, Theobald, 

‘So Barty says, | got one of his 


scrawls to-day, and as far as I ean deci- 
pher it I inake out that you have promised 
to join us at Cowes the first week in Au- 
gust,” 

‘Lord Barty was kind enough to ask 
me," answers Theobald; ‘* but as to my 
promising, Lady Rose, I never promise 


anything, All my views of life are short, 
I hold that for a married man there is no 
such thing as a future, He may pro- 
OHO"? 

But his wife disposes,"’ interrupts 
Lady Rose, with her little bitter laugh, 
‘*So Tl am told, My own experience of 
marriage is too limited to allow me to 
generalize, Without promising, then, as 
promising is against your principles, you 
have some weak and yacillating intention 
of joining our party on board the Lais, at 
Cowes?" 

Mr. Theobald holds his cigarette at 
arin’s length, und looks at it attentively 
through his short-sighted, handsome gray 
eyes, le knows pretty clearly what poor 
Jenny's notions are as to married men en- 
tering society into which thelr wives do 
nit enter, In his heart he more than 
half’ believes poor Jenny to have right on 
her wide, Still, Mr, Theobald ils a man 
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of twlerably strong selfsunew; and the 
thought of the Lais, and of the kind of 
people Lord Barty Beaudesert will be like- 
ly to collect together on board the Lais, 
hold forth strong temptations to his taney, 

"Lean understand a wile not liking her 
husband to go to ladies’ parties without 
her,'’ orles Lady Rose, divining his 
thoughts, divining the cause of his hesl- 
tation, ‘Tf Leif 1," pathetioally, ** had 
married differently, I dare may L might 
have felt the mume, My life has put me 
out of the way, alaa! of all common jeal- 
ousy, But athing [ eannot understand 
Inn wife quarrelling with bachelor parties, 
and Barty's are purely bachelor partion ; 
Loo and T come nerom them sometines, 
by accident, What cana woman expect 
who won't let her husband associate with 
Hietiethat he shall sit at home and em 
brolder slippers, or what?" 

“T have never embroidered slipper 
yet,"’ mays Mr, Theobald placidly, ** but 
1 dare say It would be nice employment for 
wot days, [must ask Jenny to look me 
out some," 

That one word “ Jenny,"’ the tone in 
which it is spoken, makes Lady Rose Go 
lightly quiver as with an actual wound, 
Can it—can it be possible that this man, 
with his refined tastes, his remembrance 
of better things, can be faithful at heart 
to the low-born girl whom he degraded 
himself by marrying? Faithful! Lady 
Rose has been nurtured in a school that 
knows not the meaning of the word in 
connection with the love of man for wo» 
man, Francis Theobald has sufficient pride 
to speak with kindness of his wife, and 
to seem, at least, to defer to his wife's 
wishes, Well, the weakness is amiable! 
Lady Rose shifts her tactics, 

“TL half hoped Mra, Theobald would 
have walked round with you this evening ; 
But I did notask her to do so in my 
note,"’ My note, Then the call is not 
unpremeditated, “IT know Mrs, Theo- 
bald hates cards, and some of the people 
from the fort are coming in to have a little 
écarté by and by, I mean to have a party 
expressly for Mrs, Theobald, with no 
gumbling permitted, Talking of gam- 
bling, if you do go down to Cowes, beware 
of Barty'’s loo and lansquenet! Harry 
Desmond and little Lord Verreker are to 
be there, and I know what that means, 
The very atmosphere of the Lais isa de 
moralization to pesple of gambling pro» 
poration,’ 
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The suggestion is well-timed, the bait 
cleverly thrown out. Curious with what 
aptitude some of these shallow but tor- 
tuous women—and when you pierce 
through her veneer of artificiel liveliness, 
artificial sentiment, artificial everything, 
Lady Rose is radically shallow—curivus, 
Isay, how the shallowest woman can 
cleverly gauge and play upon every weak- 
ness of the man who moves her fancy 
fur the hour, Straightforward, full- 
hearted Jane, with the intuitions of love 
itself’ to guide her, cannot make the same 
good use of her husband’s foibles that 
Lady Rose can. Imagine Jane, even to 
keep him out of a rival’s reach, allying 
herself to the seductions of loo and lans- 
quenet ! 

** The best thing for me, then, is to keep 
as clear of lansquenet and the Lais as [ 
can,’’ says Theobald. ‘* Unless, indeed, 
you undertake to look after me, Lady 
Rose?’”’ 

Lady Rose’s hand, her one beauty un- 
touched by time, happens to rest on the 
arm of Mr. Theobald’s chair. He turns 
toward her as he speaks, and his lips are 
only a few inches away from the soft little 
white fingers, and the rings that sparkle 
in the uncertain light. 

** And if I do promise,’’ she asks, al- 
most in a whisper, ** if I do undertake the 
tremendous responsibility of looking after 
you, you will go?” 

** Well, the question is, would Lady 
Rose’s presence on board the Lais or any- 
where else muke my safety certain?” 
says Mr. Theobald, in his half-tender, 
half-sarcastic voice, the voice which, after 
all, reader, has been the one true note of 
music in this woman of fashion’s hideous- 
ly unmusical life. 

She hesitates, she gives a quick-drawn 
sigh. To sigh effectively is an accom. 
plishment requiring much experience and 
much practice, Lady Rose Golightly has 
had both, and does it well, She filters, 
** Yes--no, Everything depends, does it 
not, upon what one means by safety ?’’ 

And then her tone softens abruptly, the 
diamonds on the small white hand flush 
closer befure Francis Theobald'’s near- 
sighted eyes, and both are silent, 


’ 


“We must take the worid os we find 
it,’ said Kuma, with wisdom learnt from 
an Adonia Hervey, ‘ Kvery one in the 
county knows Lady Rose Golightly, and 
no one in the county knows Mrs ‘Theos 
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bald, What has abstract justice got to 
do with people’s visiting lists? ’’ 
Not very much, it must be confessed, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
ALONE, 


A FORTNIGHT passes on; and the blow 
struck by Mrs. Coventry Brown has proved, 
as she predicted it would prove, a deci- 
sive one. ‘*'The bull has been taken by 
the ’orns’’ to some effect. There had 
been a vague feeling befure that Francis 
Theobald's wife must be blackballed be- 
cause she was not visited. ‘There is a set- 
tled conviction now that she must not be 
visited because she has been blackballed ! 

Blackballed, and by the Lidlington Cro- 
quet Club! How sad for those worthy la- 
dies the Miss Theobalds; how much the 
husband is to be pitied! But this is the 
Nemesis that, overtakes men who fly in 
the face of Providence by making such 
dreadful marriages. They say he spends 
his time almost entirely with Lady Rose 
Golightly. Well, can you wonder at it? 
Lady Rose is a charming woman, refined, 
sympathetic, accomplished, And to a 
man in the position of Francis ‘Theobald 
whut—what can home be like ! 

Home, I must say, has been rendered 
pretty warm to Francis Theobald ever 
since the evening of his return from Lon- 
don, the evening when Lady Rose’s dia- 
monds sparkled on The Folly terrace. 
There are wives, chiefly in fiction, who 
endure the vagaries of truant husbands, 
and nurse their own jealousy in silence ; 
patient Griseldas of the earth, who by con- 
tinuous, sullen long-suffering, the ‘* eon- 
stant dripping " of injured eyes and tear- 
stained cheek, do frequently bring their 
husbands to grief and desperation in the 
end, And there are wives who rebel pas- 
sionately under neglect, speak their minds 
out, take reprisals, and not unfrequently 
come to desperation and grief themselves, 

Jane is one of these, Concealment of 
any kind is a physical impossibility to her. 
If she suspects, she give broadest utter- 
ance to her suspicion, If she means to 
retaliate, she tells you so. The tell-tale, 
blushing cheek, the lucid eyes, the rash, 
frank tongue, the transparent, passionate 
spirit—all about Jane is in accord, and all 
just as the great fashioner, Nature, made « 
it! She knows no laws but those of im- 
pulse; never in her life did a prudent 
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thing—your Griseldas are miracles of 
prudence—and up to the present time 
never a dishonest one. Now, her future 
lies a good deal at Mr, Theobald’s disposi- 
tion. This girl of nineteen, with all her 
strong capabilities fur good and for evil, 
stands, as it were, at the junction of two 
cross-roads, and stands there hesitating ; 
wanting but a touch to push her either 
way, so long as the hand that gives the 
touch be Theobald’s. 

** Do as you like—go on with this inti- 
macy till you have brought things to their 
bitter end ; but remember, whatever comes 
of it, Theobald, *twill be your doing. 
I’m not a woman to watch and waylay, 
to quarrel, to make up. I love or I hate. 
Go on as you are going on with Lady 
Rose, and leaving me and the child alone, 
and by the Lord that made me I’ll leave 
you. Now, I give you fair warning.”’ 

It is in the breakfast room of The- 
obalds that Jane makes this pleasant 
speech, Mr. Theobald, outstretched in his 
easy chair—a little like the husband's 
figure in Hogarth’s Breakfast Scene—is 
drinking his penitential cup of tea after 
a late bachelor party at The Folly the 
night before. (The Duke of Malta is stay- 
ing with his sister; there are legitimate 
bachelor parties at The Folly now.) Jane, 
fresh and fair as the summer morning 
itself, is seated on a low stool nearly at 
his feet. Nothing very tragic in the ex- 
ternals of the scene; but are not all real 
tragedies, the social tragedies that go on 
about us in our every-day life, enacted like 
comedies until just the last moment when 
the curtain falls and ail is dark? 

** You are certainly the most unreasona- 
ble woman in the world, Jenny,’ says 
Theobald as he stirs his tea. ‘* | wonder 
how many times since we have been mar- 
ried [ have had the same thing said to me!" 

‘“‘T never said yet, because I never 
thought yet, that it would be possible for 
me to leave you,’’ answers Jane. 

** And you don’t think so now, my dear, 
I was talking of scoldings, lectures, de- 
clarations of hatred, et ceteras, Leave!’’ 
Theobald looks really amused, ‘ You 
leave me! Come and give me a kiss, 
Jane, and don’t bea little fool. We shall 
have Blossy threatening to run away, on 
strike, if she doesn’t get all she wants 
next,” 


** Poor Bloway! How much better It 


would have been for me if 1 had never had 
a child!" 
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Such a speech from Jane, still more the 
tone in which it is made, startles Mr, 
Theobald a little from the calmness, real 
or assumed, with which up to the pres- 
ent moment he has been sipping his tea. 

** Better for you if you had never mar- 
ried Blossy’s father, you mean, Out with 
it, Jenny! You know that is what you 
are burning to say.” 

“If I was burning to say it, I should 
say it. No,I can never wish I hadn't 
married you. The years before we came 
to this hateful place are too good, all 
of them!’ Her tone changes ; her blue 
eyes, flashing a second ago, soften now, as 
only blue eyes can soften, into tears. 

** And Blossy is the sole impediment, 
then, that you want removed?”’ 

** What wicked words for you to speak ! 
Poor baby—she is the only thing I've got 
to live for, the only thing I’m sure that 
keeps me here! ”’ 

** You wish no one gone at all, then?” 
Mr. Theobald asked, not without a smile. 

**T wish Lady Rose Golightly was dead. 
You hear me? Dead. Be as shocked as 
you like! ”’ 

**T am not in the least shocked, Jenny. 
If fate obeyed the kindly wishes of women 
in this respect, I don’t believe there would 
be a hundred of you left, under eighty at 
all events.’’ 

“What would you do—I ask myself 
that often, in this atrocious life of ours— 
what would you do if there was no Lady 
Rose Golightly? And you, who used to 
say you were bored by ladies’ society, I[ 
know now what truth there was in that 
little parable.’’ . 

Jane by this time has risen, She walks 
up and down the room, her hands clasped 
behind her; she gets angrier and angrier 
as she walks. 

‘*Shall I tell you exactly how often 
you have been to The Folly during the 
past fortnight, Theobald? ’’ 

‘* Three or four times at most, Jenny, 
and each time you know Lady Rose would 
have been only too glad if you would have 
gone too,” 

“Me! Yes, I'm so likely to try an- 
other taste of society, to put myself in the 
power of ladies any more. You have been 
there, in fourteen days, exactly seven 
times, to my knowledge, Seven times, 
since I came back from London, I have 
apent my evenings alone,’’ 

“T dined on Friday with Mauleverer, 
my dear Jano " 
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‘With an adjournment, as you call it, 
to The Folly afterwards,’ 

Theobald ia silent; I will do him the 

justice to aay that he is really taken aback 

at the extent of his own misdeeds, as set 
hefore him by his wife, Whatever Fran- 
cla Theobald does, he does with the eyes 
of his conscience shut, nelther counting 
up the cost nor measuring the risk; and 
then, it must be remembered, married men 
at all times are apt to diverge with an un- 
conscious simplicity that no woman, cer- 
tainly no wife, can understand, towards 
the paths wherein they should not walk! 
Kither our social by-laws make the down- 
wird road smoother to men's feet, or the 
stukes to be forfeited on thelr side the 
yiiine are less tremendous, or the weak- 
ness born of selfixhness lnys them more 
open to the wiles of the enemy, Certain 
it ia, that no woman could drift ineh by 
inch towards the goal whither Francia 
Theobald is innocently drifting now, and 
not know It! 

To the utmost extent that his tempera. 
mont allows him to love anything, he loves 
Jane and Jane's child, For Lady Rose (1 
do not say for the mistress of The Folly) 
he cares not a straw, and still it bas got 
already to his spending seven evenings out 
of fourteen—with morning and afternoon 
visita unreckoned—at Lady Rose's side, 

One of three things, passion, vanity, or 
solid self-interest, must be present before 
a woman will risk the shattering of her 
household gods, A French cook, adinira. 
ble wines, loo, dearté, and the enslest arm: 
chair in the world are sufficiently potent 
to lead astray the facile Rip Van Winkle 
nature of Francia Theobald, 

Ho is silent, and Jane pursues her ad- 
vantoge, ** Yes, seven evenings out of 
fourteen, When Blossy is gone to bed, 
and the rate begin to get about, do you 
know that this ancestral abode of yours is 
not cheerful, Theobald?” 

“TL never thought it was cheerful, my 
dear, Ifyou remember, my advice was to 
well it, let it, get rid of it in any way we 
would, and live abroad ax we had always 
Aotie {oti ] yesmnae?? 

"Only L, like a fool, proposed that we 
should try to make a home and turn res 
apectable,’’ orles Jane with bitterness, 
"TT thought, living a eountey life, you 
woitll he low likely to gainble away your 
Jiet Inheritance than you would he wt the 
hind uf places we lived in abroad, 1 
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thought the child would be brought up 
better, I thought——"’ 

* You thought Mra, Grundy was not 
such a brute as she is,’ says Theobald 
kindly ; and rising, he comes to his wife's 
side wnd puts his arm round her wwist, 
‘If you had only listened to me, Jenny, 
you would have been wise in time! Do you 
remember iny telling you we should never 
get on among society of which ail the 
members were better off than ourselves, 
both as regards this world and the next?"’ 

“Qh, I'm not talking of such rubbish 
as society now,» Every fine lady in Chalk- 
shire might have blackballed me, refused 
to visit me—though as to the next world,” 
in flery parenthesis this, ** you may think 
aa you like, but L would back my chance 
against most of theirs—yea, | say every 
fine lady in this county might have turned 
her back upon me, and I should have only 
laughed at them, What have ladies ever 
had to do with me, or with my life? But 
YOU YOU me 

He whispers a tender, a perfectly sin 
core nasurance of his unchanged love; he 
would kina her, but she snatches herself 
from his arma, She stands flushing, trem 
bling, enger—oh, how enger! to return 
to thelr shelter, but with her jealous heart 
holding her aloof, ‘IT like reality, ‘Theo 
bald, Sham made-up speeches have no 
effect upon ne, Swear to me never to set 
your foot within The Folly again, and [ will 
believe that you care for mens you used," 

Don't inveigle me into rash vows, 
Jane,’ says Theobald good-humoredly, 
* You know how often I've been made to 
awear [ would never touch a card again, 
and you know how all the oaths have 
ended " 

* And you are afraid your new passion 
will prove ax much too strong fur you aa 
the old one did, T suppose?" 

* Passion! Jane, what a silly girl you 
are, When will you learn that life is life, 
not # melodrama? J feel a passion for 
any women, fur Lady Rose Golightly most 
of all!" 

“ Then,’ save Jane with admirable 
ewiltness of rensoning, why do you spend 
seven evenings out of fuurteen at her 
house?" 

" We do a great many things without 
any particular reason, and certainly with 
out any partioulior eratifiention, denny,” 

A, Tin glad to hear you say that," 
Jane retreats a step further off and lool 
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hard ut her husband's face, ‘I'm glad 
to hear The Folly dinners give you so lit 
tle gratification, You'll be the less angry 
with me for what I'm going todo, The- 
obald,’’ taking a couple of envelopes from 
her pocket, I got a note this morning 
from Lady Rose Golightly. You know its 
contents probably? Well, and I've writ- 
ten my answer, Shall [ read it to you?” 

“It might make things clearer to my 
understanding, my love, if you were to let 
me hear the question first ; but justas you 
like," 

**Do you mean to say, on your honor, 
you don't know what her note is about?” 

* Have L ever shown symptoms of pos 
sexxing the gift of clairvoyance, Jenny?"’ 

* Do you, or do you not?" 

Mr. Theobald puts up his eye-glaas to 
look at nothing in particular, and stands 
the picture of a bullied, innocent husband, 
‘Do Lordo I not? Jenny, if L were to 
bo killed for it at this moment, I couldn't 
answer you. Do Lor do I notewhat?" 

* T will aave you the trouble of think. 
ing. It would be a pity for you to fatigue 
your brains about such a trifle, ‘Thin is 
her notethough in spite of all you say, 
yes, and if you were to say fifty tines as 
much, L will never believe, intimate aa 


you are, that you have not read it already, 


perhaps dictated it, 1 believe you dic 
tated it: 
‘My dear Mra, Theobald: 

‘Will you and Mr, Theobald dine with me on 
Monday at eight ? We shall be quite a amall 
purty, and knowing your predilections, I mean 
the rule of the evening to be, " No oarda,” 

‘Tam yours truly, 
‘hose Gouroutiy,’" 

“Tt ina very friendly note in ite way,” 
anys Francia Theobald, 

** And here ia my anawer: 

‘Mra, Theobald does not aceept Lady Tone 
Golightly's lnvitation to dinner!" 

For a moment Theobald stands like a 
man who has had a blow, His nonehn- 
lance, his look of innocence both take 
flight; an ominous, deep flush spreads 
gradually over his fies, “ You have no 
intention of sending that note, T presume, 
Jane?" 

“What should T have written it fir 
élae’? J whiall walk over to Lidlington and 
post it with my own hands this after. 
noon,” 

"You will commit the wawlsest action 
of your life ifyoudo, Hefuse Lady Nowe's 
lnvitation if you likethe only woman" 
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adds Mr, Theobald, actually beginning to 
lose his temper, * the only woman in thhs 
blanked neighborhood who has shown you 
a civility—but refuse it with common po- 
litencas, Why, that note is the note of a 
mad woman,’’ 

Never since she was married has Jane 
seen such energy on Theobald's face, heard 
such energy in his voice, 

“Mad, you think mo mad, do you? 
Then all L have to say is, I prefer my own 
madness to the society of other people," 

Jenny, you are a foolish, hot-headed 
girl, but you will never do such a thing as 
this, I don't want you to aveept Lady 
Rose's invitation, Stay awnay—L'll stay 
away too—but put your refusal into de- 
cent terms, ‘That is all L ask of you.” 

Now # woman, jealous though she 
might be, who possessed tact, discretion, 
the commonest worldly prudence, would 
certainly have yielded the point to the ex- 
tent urged by Mr. Theobald, But tact, 
discretion, prudence are not among Jane's 
qualities, She sees how deeply Theobald, 
usually so Indifferent on all subjects, is in 
earnest, and forma her own deductions as 
to the carnestnoss of his regard for Lady 
Rone, 

** You are wonderfully anxious to spare 
her feelings, it seoms, How much have 
you thought of mine during the past fort- 
night?" 

‘All this is simple childishness, Jane, 
Wo were not married yesterday, that you 
should ery if you lose me out of your 
sight. Besides,’ goes on Theobald, low 
ing his coolness more and more, * you are 
really the last woman living who should 
bp touchy on such «mall matters, When 
did I find fault with your intimacy with 
De Lansne, Brabazon, young Crosbio— 
with the scores of other men you have had 
dangling in attendance upon you at differ. 
ent times? "’ 

Jane colours over brow, cheek, and neck ; 
then she turns white with passion, ‘Raw. 
dow Crosbie, Brabason! And you dare, 
you dare liken my intimacy with them, 
with any man, to yours with Lady Hose? 
Do you degrade me, even in your own 
mind then, to the level of fine Indies? Ob, 
I have looked into Lady Rose's eyes, I 
have heard her and her friend Mise Chil: 
dors talk, [ know what sort of people fine 
ladies are! =Do you degrade me, even in 
your own mind T aay, such a level aa 
that?’ 


In truth he doe not, The shot din. 
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charged at random has struck home, In 
this poor balletegiel whom he took at slx- 
toon to be his wifeethis balleteglel with 
* her unromantio style, her ungrammatl- 
onl Lipa "'='lheobald has trust most abao- 
lute, trust such as men do not always have, 
it may be, in fay better born, more highly 
educated wives, Jane unthithful! dane, 
with all her tempers, and jealousles, and 
ignorance, upon a level with Loo Childers 
nnd Lady Rowe! 

* As to De Lansae," she goes on, * I 
blush blush for you that you should 
bring his name into such a discussion, 
Why, but for his generosity-— "’ 

‘Yes, | know, I know,” cries Theo- 
bald, not looking by any means at his ease, 
‘hour heaven's sake, Jane, don't let us 
have any theatre scenes of * powerful do- 
mestic interest.’ You know quite well I 
meant nothing serious by what I said, 
The whole thing is preposterous, Lady 
Rose Golightly sends us an invitation ; you 
decline it, and I suggest that you should 
make use of the common, stereotyped 
phrases of civilized life in doing so,”’ 

** Civilized life! I don’t belong to civ- 
ilized life. My note expresses what I 
mewn, neither more nor less,’’ 

** Exactly. But you forget it will ex- 
pose me to ridicule as well as yourself.’’ 

‘*T should have thought nothing could 
make you ridiculous in Lady Rose's eyes.’’ 

**Once and for all, Jane, do you mean 
to send that note or not?”’ 

**Tdo. Iwill not stoop to be civil to any 
one | hate. I mean to post the note with 
my own hands this afternoon.’’ 

‘*Tt is not a note—you force me into 
saying so—that a lady could ever, under 
any circumstances, write to another lady.’’ 

‘*Bat Tam not a lady. You seem to 
forget that.” 

** By God, I wish I could forget it!” 
cries Theobald, exasperated past all self- 
control. Unfortunately, your actions 
give me no chance of that.” 

They are the cruellest words he ever 
spoke to her in his life, and when he has 
spoken them he turns—a curious passing 
likeness to his sister Charlotte upon his 
handsome blonde face—to leave the room, 

** Theobald! ’? she exclaims quickly. 
* Are vou going? 1 shall see you again 
this afternoon?” 

‘**T cunnot say at all,’’ he answers with 
cold deliberation, ‘* Very likely you will 
notseeme, Ihave engagements that may 
keep me away till late,”’ 
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"You are not you are not golng to 
The Folly?" 

"* Most undoubtedly I am golng to The 
Folly, Such an insane note aa you have 
written shall not arrive quite without ex- 
planation on my part," 

And wo he leaves her, 


The die is cast, the turning at the cross 
roads taken, From this moment on until 
she finish with Chalkshire and with * re- 
apectability ’’ forever, Jane must stand or 
fill nlone, 

Alone! Reader, do you know the full- 
est meaning of that word? 


CHAPTER XXIX, 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF MALTA, 


As soon as Theobald is clear of the 
house, Jane bursts into a flood of tears; 
but they are tears of passion, thunder- 
showers of wrath, not the soft and wholes 
some rain of repentance, wud spend them- 
selves quickly, 

By constitution she is the least lachry- 
mose of women; cries, as Blossy would, 
when any passing storm of temper forces 
her into such exhibition of weakness, but 
knows nothing of tears as a science, never 
uses them as weapons against her hus- 
band, or as a source of strength to herself, 
Fool that she is—the thought comes across 
her suddenly now—fool that she is to do 
anything to spoil her face, the best friend 
she has left her in the world! Wil! swol- 
len eyes bring Theobald home a moment 
the quicker, or a red nose make him like- 
lier to stay at home when he does come? 
She goes up stairs to her room, bathes her 
face with cold water till it glows like any 
fresh-gathered rose; by and by, when 
Blossy’s one o’clock dinner is over, spends 
an hour or so before her glass, dressing, 
and then, the child fur her companion, 
starts away to the tuwn of Lidlington to 
post her letter. 

The Saturday before the races is always 
considered one of the gay days of the 
year by the good people of Lidlington, 
and this afternoon the shops and pave- 
ment of the High street are really—if one 
compares them to Lidlington in its nor- 
mal state—hilarious, As Jane walks 
along slowly, and with her slender throat 
erect, as she has learnt to carry it of late, 
she meets Mrs. Coventry Brown's car- 
riage, the Pippin family on foot, her sis- 
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torm-in-law In thelr brougham ; presently, 
at ho very great distance, dasories the ap- 
provching figures of Mrs, Crosbie and Kine 
iit, Major Hervey beside them in the road, 
for the ladies’ voluminous wilke and mun 
ling do not give the poor little Adonis 
rom to keep upon the pavement, It ls 
the first opportunity Jane has had of con- 
fronting Mrs, Crosbie sinee the black ball- 
ing business, and with the well-balanced 
wte), the composed mechanical smile early 
learnt in her profession, she advances 
steadily and bravely to the rencontre, 

Jane advances steadily, but Mrs, Cros- 
bie and Emma are not, it would seem, 
quite so well nerved fur the meeting. At 
all events they shirk it, by turning into 
the Lidlington Circulating Library just 
when they are about half a dozen steps 
away, Major Hervey remaining at the 
door, preparing to give * our young Raw- 
dons friend”? a superciliously admiring 
stare as she passes along. 

Adonis, who has been staying for some 
days with the Crosbies, is in excellent 
spirits, excellent temper with himself, al- 
though naturally bored at being se long 
away from St. James’s street, and, as he 
stands pulling his jewelled white fingers 
through his long purple whiskers, really 


looks almost young enough for the part 
of ardent lover which, ever since the morn- 
ing of Rawdon’s dismissal in Bolton Row, 
he has been ‘enacting. 

Of his ultimate success with Emma 
Marsland Major Hervey has now little 


doubt. Her engagement to Rawdon is 
broken off definitely ; the letter formally 
announcing the news of the rupture has 
been despatched to her guardian in Jamai- 
ca; and she spends any number of hours 
a day in Major Hervey’s society, and lis- 
tens patiently to any number of Major 
Ilervey’s twaddling stories about his own 
conquests, and does not draw her hand 
away if he chances to hold it over-long in 
his—does not resent it even if her hand 
is sometimes raised, among the shady 
walks and plantations around The Haw- 
thorns, to Major Hervey’s thin lips. 

Ilow should this middle-aged Adonis, 
enveloped in the thick fumes of his own 
self-worship, doubt of poor Emmy’s grow- 
ing affection for him—I mean of the grow- 
ing certainty of his marrying poor Em- 
my’s thirty thousand pounds? It is nota 
very great match for a man in his posi- 
tion, if one consider over it! After being 
courted by marchionesses and Lady Caro- 
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linws all one's life, only to marry thirty 
thousand pounds, and a girl whose thinily 
ia not mentioned among the Landed Gene 
try, In the end! But Major Hervey has 
a xortof delicate suxpicion that his honor, 
his honor is engaged; or so he writes to 
his mother, For whether they be con- 
selous or unconsclous jugglers to their 
own hearts, these Herveys always keep on 
the raask scrupulously before each other, 
Through his advice in some manner, 
her fuvolish entanglement with young 
Rawdon was brought to an end; the poor 
little girl has learned to look to him for 
counsel and support, and it is too late— 
his conscience really tells him so—too late 
in the day to draw back now ! 

He remains caressing his whiskers at 
the door of the Lidlington Library, but 
does not obtain his anticipated stare at 
our young Rawdon's friend ; Mrs, Theo- 
bald’s parasol opportunely interposing it- 
self not very many inches from Major 
Hervey’s nose, just as she passes him, 
For the disappointment, however, he is 
more than compensated a minute later 
by a sight sweeter to the Hervey heart 
than the sight of the prettiest woman in 
Europe—his Grace the Duke of Malta, 
on foot, alone, and evidently approaching 
with the intention of speaking to him! 

As the face of his mistress to a lover, 
as gold to a Jew, as fume to a poet, as the 
sun to the earth, is a duke, anda duke 
who will condescend to toss him a nod or 
a word, to Alfred Hervey. 

‘*How are you, Mr.—Hervey, to be 
sure, Hervey.’’ The labors of a lifetime 
have mined Alfred Hervey into three or 
four of the best London clubs, just as 
patience, long-suffering, indifference to 
rebuff have brought him upon nodding 
terms with most of their members. 
** Thought [ remembered seeing you some- 
where. Can you tell me who that girl is 
who has just passed, the girl in white 
and blue? There, she is crossing over the 
road to the post-office.’’ 

Before Major Hervey can recover from 
his delight at being recognized sufficiently 
to answer, Mrs. Crosbie, attracted by the 
all-powerful magnetism of the ducal voice, 
has fluttered forward, with Emma, to the 
door. 

His Grace's reception of them is admir- 
able in its brief simplicity. The Duke of 
Malta is one of the leaders of a school 
whose manners toward the other sex are 
not formed upon the exploded model of a 
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De Grammont or a Chesterfield. Such 
women as poor Mrs. Crosbie and Emma 
are intolerable bores to him, neither more 
nor less. His pleasures, associates, sym- 
pathies, all belong toa different world from 
theirs; a world where cautious mammas 
and marriageable daughters are not; a 
world, perhaps, where insolence of man- 
ner, coming from a youthful Duke, with 
an ample fortune still to get through, is 
leniently regarded. Though, for that 
matter, the Duke of Malta seldom finds 
himself treated with extraordinary severity 
anywhere, 

Once a year, at the race time generally, 
the Duke spends about a week with Lady 
Rose Golightly, and during this week what 
avalanches of cards—cards from the whole 
Chalkshire society, lay and clerical, world- 
ly and other-worldly—pour in through The 
Folly doors ! 

‘* Mr, Crosbie has not yet had the honor 
of waiting on your Grace,’’ says Mrs, 
Crosbie, his Grace having bestowed upon 
herself and Kmma a nod like a groom's, 
** We were not aware until last night that 
your Grace had arrived in Chalkshire, 
but Mr, Crosbie will at once——"’ 

Thanks, Can you tell me who the 
girl is who has just passed—good-looking, 
fair girl, in white and blue? There, she 
has just crossed over the road by the post. 
office," 

Emma colors to the roots of her hair, 
Mrs. Crosbie puts up her double eye-gliass- 
es, clears her throat, thinks perhaps of 
dear old Canon Hervey's infallible re- 
ceipt for virtuous human conduct, then 
informs his Grace that the lady's name, to 
the best of her belief, is Mra, Theobald, 
‘*a lady only recently come into the neigh- 
borhood, and——"? 

* Oh, that's Mrs, Theobald, is it?’ his 
Grace cuts her short, ‘Just introduce 
me to heras she goes by. Not know her? 
Lalways thought everybody in the eoun- 
try knew everybody, Mr,.—Hervey, yes, 
Hervey,’’ he turns to Adonis again, ** just 
introduce me, will you, to Mrs, Theo- 
bald?’ 

Mrs, Crosbie and Emma fill back into 
the obscurity of the shop, not enlivened 
hy this new proof of the innate depravity 
of men's hearts, Major Hervey prepares 
himself with zest for his favorite employ- 
ment of character-blasting, 

‘Mra, Theobald is the wife of a Mr. 
Francis Theobald; your Grace may have 
met the man?’'—his Grace nods-<"' but 
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is not visited in the neighborhood. Be- 
longs, ah, rather to the demi-monde, er.”’ 

**So I thought,’’ says the Duke, with 
his usual habit of frank interruption. 
** She hasn’t much of the heavy Chalk- 
shire cut about her. Who was she, do 
you know? I don’t remember seeing her 
face about in town.”’ 

‘She was,’’ says Major Hervey, lower- 
ing his voice and preparing to wiredraw 
his subject-matter—are not numbers of 
people passing and repassing, and must 
they not all behold him in this delightful, 
confidential proximity to the Duke of 
Malta ?—*‘ she was till her marriage, since 
for aught I know, in——”’ 

‘* Hallo, Brabazon! Stop!’ cries his 
Grace, as little Captain Brabazon at this 
moment passes down the street, They 
have met already at The Folly; and Ma- 
jor Hervey remarks with disgust that the 
Duke does not address Brabazon with the 
prefix of ‘* Mister” which he so serupu- 
lously accords to himself, ‘* Just the man 
I want, Can you introduce me to Mrs. 
Theobald?’ 

Captain Brabazon can and will, and 
launches forthwith into warm praises of 
Mrs, Theobald's grace and beauty. 

“Mr, Hervey was just telling me some 
story or other about her as you came up,”’ 
anys his Grace, ‘ I'm sure [I don't know 
what it was all about,” 

**T was merely telling your Grace what 
Mrs. Theobald was,’’ Major Hervey ob- 
serves in answer to this pleasantly turned 
little speech, 

Oh, and what was she then? We 
shall have time for the story, | suppose, 
before she returns,” 

‘(She was,’’ says Adonis, glancing out 
from the corners of his cynical old eyes, 
‘¢in the leg business, your Grace,”’ 

His Grace looks stolidly incomprehen- 
sive, It is a well-known joke among a 
certain set of men in London, that Adonis 
Hervey will take any impertinence that 
any man with a title may choose to offer 
him, and this ona sliding seale; the high- 
er the title, the grosser the impertinence, 
The Duke of Malta, who recoilects * Mr, 
Hervey ” perfectly, recollects the joke too, 
and being at all times given to humor ofa 
quiet and practical nature, himself resolves 
to play upon Mr, Hlervey's little peculiars 
ity now, 

“Leg business! What onearth do you 
mean by that? T've heard a man ealled 
a log, Mr. Ilervey, and I dare say you 
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have, but I never knew the term applied 
to a woman before.”’ 

Major Hervey gives a sickly laugh, but 
he turns yellow. I will do him the jus- 
tice to say that he turns yellow. 

Years ago, twenty, twenty-five years 
ago, it must have been, a dark story gain- 
ed currency in the world about Alfred 
James Hervey, then, as now, nicknamed 
the Adonis. Was the story true or false? 
I who write do not know. A gambling 
scene, a Grif of seventeen beggared and 
driven to suicide, a court-martial (Ado- 
nis was in the army then), some officer of 
the same regiment, not Alfred Hervey, 
cashiered—these were about as many facts 
as ever became positively known to the 
public at large. The circumstance ve- 
eurred the other side the line, and regi- 
ments, like fumilies, have a knack of keep- 
ing their untoward secrets to themselves, 
But from that day forth Hervey's was a 
name with a cross against it. Women 
shrank from him; men of unblemished 
honor avoided, though they might not 
drop his acquaintance, He did not leave 
the army; his enemies—stay, I think it 
was his friends—said he had shown finer 
feeling had he done so, Alfred Hervey 


possessed the courage that can brave de- 
served contempt, the moral elasticity that 
ean rebound from open coldness or veiled 


insult, like india-rubber, He did not 
leave the army. In @ certain sense he 
lived down the story of his youth, And 
still the story has never died outright. 
Still his name is a name with a cross 
against it, ‘* Alfred Hervey? Ah, yes— 
the Alfred Hervey, you know, who was in 
that bad card business years ago. Wrong 
man cashiered, Hervey, it was said, had 
interest—just the kind of underhand fel- 
low who could wriggle his way through 
anything.’ 

This, though he belongs to the best 
clubs in London, is the way men speak of 
him even now, From this you may per- 
ceive the drift of the Duke of Malta's lit- 
tle pleasantry, 

The poor wretch, T repeat, turns yel- 
low. He bites the end of one of his long, 
dyed whiskers, as though for a moment 
he were minded to choke himself upon 
that savory morsel, Then he gets back 
all his coolness, all his presence of mind, 
and is Adonis Hervey again, in familiar 
conversation with his friend the Duke of 
Malta, observed and envied by all this 
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provincial herd who are passing and re- 
passing, upon their vulgar business or vul- 
garer pleasure, along the High street of 
Lidlington. 

‘* Excellent—upon my soul, excellent! 
Don’t know when I’ve heard a better 
thing. I was alluding to the ballet, Mrs. 
Theobald’s former business, but—ha, ha, 
ha !—your Grace gave it the wittiest turn 
in the world. And apropos, too, the 
shoe that does not fit the wile may fit the 
husband, Your Grace, it seems, has met 
this Mr. Francis Theobald?” 

‘Theobald is one of the best fellows in 
the world,” cries Captain Brabazon. 
Every acquaintance honest little Brabazon 
possesses is sure to be one of the best fel- 
lows in the world, ‘ You require to 
know him certainly, but it’s surprising 
what sterling good there is under all that 
lazy, Dundreary exterior of his.’ 

** Very surprising, | should say,"’ sneers 
Adonis, ‘ Well, 1 am not acquainted 
with the man personally, but L was in 
Paris at the same time he was once, and | 
know what used to be said of him there," 

Mark, admire the boldness of this, read- 
er! Could any one but a Hervey come 
thus to the front again after what has just 
passed? 

‘Pleasant person in his way, it was 
said, but a little too lucky, ‘Turns the 
king a little too often toward the small 
hours of the morning, However, this was 
only on dit, should be the last man to 
say anything to Mr, Francis 'Theobald'’s 
disadvantage now that he has come into a 
new neighborhood,” 

The Duke of Malta stares full into Ma- 
jor Hervey’s face, He has eyes like Lady 
Rose's; those opaque-looking, leaden- 
gray orbs which more than any other hu- 
man eyes seem endowed with the faculty 
ofhardstaring. ‘I believe you thorough- 
ly, Mr. Hervey. I'm quite sure if this 
Francis Theobald was what you say, you 
would—— ”’ 

“T should?” asks Adonis, all sinirks 
and courtesy as the Duke pauses, 

‘*Why, hold your tongue and back him, 
to be sure. Now, Brabazon, is our time,"’ 

And away walks the Duke, Captain 
Brabazon at his side, toward the graceful 
white-and-blue figure now not many yards 
distant, leaving Adonis alone in his glory 
on the library doorstep, 

I must have given the reader a very 
poor and superficial idea of the Hervey na- 
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ture if I need add that Adonis is in still 
better temper and spirits with himself 
than he waa five minutes ago, Did not 
the Duke jest with him in the most affi- 
ble and familiar manner, a credible wit- 
ness listening? ‘Have you heard the 
last good thing the Duke of Malta said to 
Adonis Hervey ?’’ people will ask, Peo- 
ple! Why, he will himself repeat the 


impertinence with honorable pride to 


——-———-— 


SLAIN AT GETTYSBURG, 


(Serr, 


every soul he meets when he geta back to 
London, If the toe of the Duke's boot 
were by accident to propel him over hasti- 
ly, I believe the construction of Major 
Hervey's brain would allow him to twiat 
the slight mischance into a compliment, 
And whether we ourselves happen to 
admire his character or not, wo must con- 
fess that such a man goes a very long way 
indeed toward being a philusopher, 


— | 





SLAIN AT GETTYSBURG, 
BFROM AN INCIDENT IN THE WAR, 


FPN cannon were roaring their last 
O’er the field where the routed were flying, 
And shouting pursuers strode fist 
Over heaps of the dead and the dying. 


War’s rage was beginning to wane, 
The fierce cared no longer to strike, 


And the good stopped 


to soften the pain 


Of the victors and vanquished alike, 


A delicate Southern Ind 

Lay at length on a shot-riven bank, 
Ile was neatly and daintily elad 

In the dress of an officer's rank, 


Ilis foes approached where he was laid, 
To bear him in reach of their skill ; 

But he murmured, ** Give others your aid, 
By our country! Ol, let mo lie still!” 


At dawn they came searching again, 
To winnow the quick from the dead ; 
But the boy was set free from his pain, 
And his faithful young spirit had fled, 


When they lifted his limbs from the ground 
To hide them away out of sight, 


Lo! under his bosom 


they found 


The flag he had borne through the fight. 


He had folded the silk he loved well, 
Lest a shred might be seen by his side, 
To wave it in trinmph he fell, 


And to save it from 


capture he died, 


The head of the sternest was bared 
As they gaxed on that shot-torn rag, 
And the hand of the hardiest spared 
To make prey of that Southern flag. 


O'er the tomb of their brother they bowed 
With a prayer for a spirit so brave ; 
And they gave his flag for a shroud 
In his narrow and nameless grave. 





PEARL-HUNTING IN THE POMOTOYS, 


FTNUE Great Western ducked in the 
heavy swell, shipping her regular 
deck-load of salt water every six minutes, 
Now the Great Western was nothing 
more nor less than a seventeen-ton schoon- 
er, two hours out from Tahiti, She was 
built like an old shoe, and shovelled ina 
head sea as though it was her business, 

It was xomething like sea life, wading 
along her submerged deck from morning 
till night, with a piece of raw junk in one 
hand and a briny biscuit in the other; 
we never could keep a fire in that galley, 
and os for hard tack the sooner it got 
soaked through the sooner it was off our 
minds, for we knew to this complexion it 
must shortly come, 

Two hours out from Tahiti we settled 
our course, wafting a theatrical’ kiss or 
two toward the gloriously green pyramid 
we were turning our backs on, as it slowly 
vanished in the blue desert, of the sea, 

A thousand palm-crowned and foam- 
girdled reefs spangle the ocean to the 
north and enst of ‘Tahiti, This train of 
lovely satellites is known as the Danger- 
ous Archipelago, or, more commonly in 
that !ntitude, the Pomotoy Islands, It's 
the very hot-bed of cocoa-nut oil, pearls, 
half-famished Kanakns, shells, and ship- 
wrecks, The currents are rapid and vari- 
able; the winds short, sharp, and equally 
unreliable, If you would have adventure, 
the real article and plenty of it, make 
your will, bid farewell to home and friends, 
and embark for the Pomotovs, I started 
on this principle, and repented knee-deep 
in the deck-breakers, as we butted our 
way through the billows, bound for one of 
the Pomotovs on a pearl hunt, 

Three days 1 sat in sackeloth and salt 
water, Three nights I swashed in my 
greasy bunk, like a solitary sardine ina 
box with the side knocked out. In my 
heart of hearts I prayed for deliverance : 
you see there is no backing out of o 
schooner unless you crave death in fifty 
fathoms of phosphorescent liquid and a 
grave in a shark’s maw. Therefore [ 
prayed for more wind from the right 
quarter, for a sea like a boundless mill- 
pond—in short, for speedy deliverance on 
the easicst terms possible. Notwith- 


standing, we continued to bang away at 
the great waves that crooked their backs 
under us and hissed frightfully as they en- 
veloped the Great Western with spray 
until the fourth night out, when the moon 
gluddened us and promised much while 
we held our breath in anxiety, 

We were looking for land, We'd bean 
looking for three hours, searcely speaking 
allthattime. It's a serious matter raising 
a Pomotov by moonlight. 

**Tand!” squeaked a weak voice about 
six feet above us, A lank fellow with his 
legs corkscrewed around the shrouds, and 
his long neck stretched to windward, 
where it veered like a weather-cock in a 
nor’ wester, chuckled as he sung out land, 
and felt himself a little lower than Chris- 
topher Columbus thereafter, ‘ Where, 
away,’’ bellowed our chunky little eap- 
tain, as important as if he were command- 
ing a grown-up ship, ‘Two points on 
the weuther-bow,” piped the look-out 
with the voice of one soaring in space, but 
unhappily choked in the last word by a 
sudden lurch of the schooner that brought 
him speedily to the deck, where he lost 
his identity and became a proper noun, 
second person, singular, for the rest of 
the cruise, 

Now, ‘‘ two points” is an indefinite 
term that embraces any obstacle ahead of 
anything; but the * weather-bow”’ has 
been the salvation of many a craft in her 
distress; so we gave three cheers for the 
** weather-bow,”’ and proceeded to sweep 
the horizon with unwinking gaze. We 
could searcely tell how near the land 
might lie; fancied we could already hear 
the roar of surf-beaten reefs, and every 
wave that reared before us seemed the 
rounded outline of an island, Of course 
we shortened sail, not knowing at what 
moment we might find ourselves close 
upon some low sea-garden nestling under 
the rim of breakers that fenced it in, and 
being morally averse to running it down 
without warning, 

It was scarcely midifight; the moon 
was radiant; we were silently watching, 
wrapped in the deep mystery that hung 
over the weather-bow. 

The wind suddenly abated; it was as 
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though it sifted through trees and camo 
to us subdued with a whisper of fluttering 
leaves and a breath of spice. We knew 
what it meant, and our hearts leaped with- 
in us as over the bow loomed the wave-like 
outline of shadow that sank not again 
like the other waves, neither floated off 
cloud-like, but seemed to be bearing 
steadily down upon us, a great whale 
hungry for a modern Jonah, 

What a night it was! We heard the 
howl of waters now ; saw the palm boughs 
glisten in the moonlight, and the glitter 
emd the flash of foam that fringed the 
edges of the half-drowned islet. 

It looked for all the world like a grove 
of cocoa-trees that had waded out of sight 
of land, and didn’t know which way to turn 
next. ‘This was the Ultima Thule of the 
Great Western's voyage and she seemed 
to know it, for she behaved splendidly at 
last, laying off and on till morning in fine 
style, evidently as proud as a ship-of-line. 

I went below and dozed, with the low 
roar of the reef quite audible; a fellow 
gets used to such dream-music, and sleeps 
well to its accompaniment. 

At daybreak we began beating up 
against wind and tide, hoping to work 
into smooth water by sunrise, which we 
did easily enough, shaking hands all 
around over a cup of thick coffee and mo- 
Jasses as three fathoms of chain whizzed 
overboard after a tough little anchor that 
buried itself in a dim wilderness of corals 
and sea-grass, 

Then and there I looked about me with 
delighted eyes. The Great Western rode 
at anchor in a shallow lake, whose crys- 
tal depths seemed never to have been 
agitated by any harsher breath than at 
that moment kissed without ruffling its 
surface, Around us swept an amphithea- 
tre of hills, covered with a dense growth 
of tropical foliage and cushioned to the 
hem of the beach with thick sod of ex- 
quisite tint and freshness. The narrow rim 
of beach that sloped suddenly to the tide- 
less margin of the lake was littered with 
numberless slender canoes drawn out of 
the water like so many fish, as though 
they would navigate themselves in their 
natural element, and they were, there- 
fore, not to be trusted alone too near it. 
Around the shore, across the hills, and 
along the higher ridges waved innumera- 
ble cocoa-palins, planted like a legion of 
lances about the encampment of some 
barbaric prince. 
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As for the very blue sky and the very 
white scud that shot across it, they looked 
windy enough; moreover we could all 
hear the incoherent booming of the sea 
upon the reef that encircled our nest, 
But we forgot the wind and the waves in 
the inexpressible repose of that armful of 
tropical seclusion, It was a drop of wa- 
ter in a tuft of moss, on a yery big scale ; 
that’s just what it was! 

In a few moments, as with one impulse, 
the canoes took to water with a savage or 
two in each, all gravitating to the schoon- 
er, Which was for the time being the head- 
centre of their local commerce ; and for an 
hour or more we did a big business in the 
exchange of fish-hooks and fresh fruit, 

The proportion of canoes at Motu Hilo 
(Crescent Island) to the natives of said 
fragment of Eden was as one to several: 
but the canoeless could not resist the su- 
perior attraction of a foreign invader, 
therefore the rest of the inhabitants went 
head-first into the lake, and struck out for 
the middle where we peacefully swung at 
anchor. 

The place was sharky, but a heavy dirk 
full twenty inches tall was held between 
the teeth of the swimmers; and if the 
smoke-colored dorsal of any devil of a 
shark had dared to cut the placid surface 
of the water that morning, he would 
speedily have had more blades in him than 
a furrier’s knife. <A few vigorous strokes 
of the arms and legs in the neighborhood, 
a fatal lunge or two, a vermillion cloud in 
a sea churned to a cream, and a dance 
over the gaping corpse of some monster 
who has sucked human blood more than 
once probably, does the business in that 
country, 

It was a sensation for unaccustomed 
eyes, that inland sea covered, littered, I 
migut say, with woolly heads, as though 
a cargo of cocoanuts had been thrown over- 
board in a stress of weather. They gath- 
ered about as thick as flies at a honey-pot, 
all talking, laughing, and spouting mouth- 
fuls of water into the air like those im- 
possible creatures that do that sort of 
thing by the half dozen in all high-toned 
and classical fountains. 

Out of this amphibious mob one gigan- 
tic youth, big enough to eat half our 
ship’s crew, threw up an arm like Jove’s, 
clinched the dirk with lithe fingers, and 
took a rest, swinging there with the ut- 
most satisfaction. 

I asked him aboard, but he scorned to 
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forsake his natural element—water is as 
natural as air to those natives. Probably 
he would have suffered financially had he 
attempted boarding us, for his thick back 
hair was netted with a kind of spacious 
nest and filled with eggs on sale. It was 
quite astonishing to see the ease with 
which he navigated under his heavy deck- 
load. 

This colossal youth having observed 
that [ was an amateur humanitarian, vir- 
tue received its instant reward (which it 
doesn’t in all climates), for he at once of- 
fered me three of his eggs in a very win- 
ning and patronizing manner. 

I took the eggs because I like eggs, and 
then I was anxious to get his head above 
water if possible; therefore I unhesita- 
tingly took the eggs, offering him in re- 
turn a fish-hook, a ten-penny nail, and a 
dilapidated key-ring. 

These tempting curios he spurned, at the 
same moment reaching me another hand- 
ful of eggs. His generosity both pleased 
and alarmed me. I saw with joy that his 
chin was quite out of water in conse- 
quence of his charity, even when he 
dropped back into the sea, floating fora 
few moments so as to let the blood circu- 
late in his arm again; but whether this 
was his magnanimous gift, or merely a 
trap to involve me in hopeless debt, | was 
quite at a loss to know, and I paused with 
my hands full of eggs, saying to myself, 
There is an end to fish-hooks in the South 
Pacific, and dilapidated key-rings are not 
my staple product! 

In the midst of my alarm he began mak- 
ing vows of eternal friendship. This was 
by no means disagreeable to me. He was 
big enough to whip any two of his fel- 
lows, and one likes to be on the best side 
of the stronger party ina strange land. 

I reciprocated ! 

I leaned over the stern-rail of the Great 
Western in the attitude of Juliet in the 
baleony scene, assuring that egg-boy that 
my heart was his if he was willing to take 
it at second hand. 

He liked my sentiments, and proposed 
touching noses at once (a barbarous greet- 
ing still observed in the most civilized 
countries with even greater license, since 
with Christians it is allowable to touch 
mouths). 

We touched noses, though I was in dan- 
ger of sliding headlong into the sea. Af- 
ter this ceremonial he consented to board 
the Great Western, which having accom- 
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plished with my help, he deposited his 
eggs at my feet, oflered me his nose once 
more, and communicated to me his name, 
asking in the same breath for mine, 

He was known as Hua Manu, or Bird’s 
Egg. Every native in the South Sea gets 
named by accident. I knew a fellow 
whose name was ‘* Cockeye ;’’ he was a 
standing advertisement of his physical de- 
formity. A fellow that knew me re- 
joiced in the singular cognomen of 
‘¢ Thrown from a horse.’’ Fortunately he 
doesn’t spell it with so many letters in his 
tongue. His christening happened in 
this wise: A bosom friend of his mother 
was thrown from a horse and killed the 
day of his birth. Therefore the bereaved 
mother reared that child, an animated 
memorial, who in after years clove to me, 
and was as jolly as though his earthly 
mission wasn’t simply to keep green the 
memory of his mother’s bosom friend 
sailing through the air with a dislocated 
neck, 

I turned to my new-found friend, “ Hua 
Manu,” said I, ** for my sake you have 
made a bird’s-nest of your back hair. You 
have freely given me your young aflec- 
tioas and your eggs. Receive the sincere 


thanks of yours truly, together with the 


fish-hooks, these ten-penny nails, this key- 
ring.’’ Hua Manu smiled and accepted, 
burying the fish hooks in his matted fore- 
lock and inserting a ten-penny nail and a 
key ring in either ear, thereby making 
himself the envy of the entire population 
of Motu Hilo, and feeling himself as 
grand as the best chief in the archipelago. 
So we sat together on the deck of the 
Great Western, quite dry for a wonder, 
exchanging sheep’s-eyes and confidences, 
mutually happy in each other’s society. 
Meanwhile the captain was arranging his 
plans for an immediate purchase of such 
pearls as he might find in possession of 
the natives and for a fresh search for 
vearl oysters at the earliest possible hour. 
here were no pearls on hand. What are 
pearls toa man who has as many wives, 
children, and cocoanuts as he can dispose 
of? Pearls are small and colorless. Give 
them a handfal of gorgeous glass beads, 
a stick of sealing-wax, or some spotted 
beans, and keep your pale sea tears, 
milky and frozen and apt to grow sickly- 
yellow and die if they are not cared for. 
Motu Hilo is independent. No man 
has squatted there to levy tax or toll. We 
were each one of us privileged to hunt for 
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pearls and keep our stores separate, I 
said to [tua Manu, ** Let’s invest in a ca- 
noe, explore the lagoon for fresh oyster 
beds, and fill innumerable cocoanut shells 
with these little white seeds, It will be 
both pleasant and profitable, particularly 
fur me.’’ We were scarcely tive minutes 
bargaining for our outfit, and we em 
barked at once, having agreed to return 
ina couple of days for news concerning 
the success of the Great Western and her 
probable date of sailing, 

Seizing a paddle, Hua Manu propelled 
our canve with ineredible rapidity, out of 
the noisy fleet in the centre of the lake, 
toward a green point that bounded it, one 
of the horns of the crescent, He knew a 
spot where the oyster yawned in profu- 
sion; a secret cave for shelter, a forest 
garden of fruits, a never-failing spring, 
ete, hither we would fly and domesti- 
cate ourselves, The long, curved point 
of land soon hid the inner waters from 
view. We rose and sank on the swell bo- 
‘ween the great reef and the outer rim of 
the island, while the sun glowed fiercely 
over head and the reef howled in our ears, 
Still on we skimmed, the water hissing 
along the smooth sides of the canoe, that 
trembled at every fierce stroke of Hua 
Manu’s industrious paddle, Nochart, no 
compass, no rudder, no exchange of refer- 
ences, no letter of introduction, yet | 
trusted that wild Hercules who was hur- 
rying me away, [ knew not whither, with 
an earnestiess that forced the perspiration 
from his naked body in living streams, 

At last we turned our prow and shot 
through alow arch in a cliff, so low we 
both ducked our heads instinctively, let- 
ting the vines and parasites trail over our 
shoulders and down our backs, 

It was a dark passage into an inner 
cave lit from below—a cave filled with an 
eternal and sunless twilight that was very 
soothing to our eyes as we caine in from 
the glare of seu and sky, 

* Took!” said Tua Manu, Overhend 
rose © compressed dome of earth, a thick 
matting of roots, coil within evil, At 
the side innumerable ledges, shelves and 
seams lined with nests, and never a nest 
without its egg, often two or more togeth- 
er, Below us, in two fathoms of crystal, 
sunlit and luminous bowers of coral, and 
many an oyster asleep with its mouth 
open, and many a prismatic fish poising 
itwolf with palpitating gills, and gausy 
fius fanning the water incessantly, 
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** Tlua Manu!” I exclaimed in rapture, 
** permit me to congratulate you. In you 
I behold a regular South Sea Monte Chris- 
to, and no less magnificent title can do you 
justice.” Thereat Hua Manu laughed 
iimmoderately, which having run out we 
Loth sat in our canoe and silently sucked 
eggs for some moments, 

A canoe-length from where we floated a 
clear rill stole noiselessly from above, 
mingling its sweet waters with the sea; 
on the rvof of our cavern fruits flourished, 
and we were wholly satisfied. After such 
a lunch as ours it behooved us to cease 
idling and dive fur pearls. So Hua Manu 
knotted his long hair tightly about his 
furehead, cautiously transferred himself 
from the canoe to the water, floated a mo- 
ment, inhaling a wonderfully long breath, 
and plunged under, How he struggled 
to get down to the gaping oysters, literally 
climbing down head-first! I saw his dark 
form wrestling with the elements that 
strove to force him back to the surface, 
crowding him out into the air again, He 
seized one of the shells, but it shut imme- 
diately, and he tugged and jerked and 
wrenched at it like a young demon till it 
guve way, when he struck out and up for 
air, All this seemed an age tome. [took 
full twenty breaths while he was down, 
Reaching the canoe, he dropped the great, 
ugly-looking thing into it, and hung over 
the out-rigger gasping for breath like a 
man half hanged. He was pale about 
the mouth, his eyes were suffused with 
blood, blood oozed from his ears and nos- 
trils; his limbs, gashed with the sharp 
coruls, bled also, The veins of his fore. 
head looked ready to burst, and as he 
tightened the cords of hair across them it 
seemed his only salvation, 

I urged him to desist, seeing his eondi- 
tion and fearing a repetition of his first 
experience; but he would go once more ; 
perhaps there was no pearl in that shell ; 
he wanted to get me a pearl, Ilo sank 
again and renewed his efforts at the bot- 
tom of the sea, T searcely dared to count 
the minutes now, nor the bubbles that 
came up to me like little bulloons with a 
death-message in each, Suppose he were 
tosend his lust breath in one of those 
transparent globes, and T look down and 
800 his body snared in the antlers of coral, 
stained with his blood? Well, he came 
up all right, and T postponed the rest of 
my emotion for a later experience, 

Some divers remain three minutes un- 
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der water, but two or three descents are 
as many as they can make inaday, The 
ravages of such a life are something 
frightful, 

No more pearl-hunting after the second 
dive that day; nor the next, because we 
went out into the air fur a stroll on shore 
to gather fruit and stretch our legs. There 
was a high wind and a heavy sea that 
looked threatening enough, and we were 
glad to return after an hour's tramp. 
The next day was darker, and the next 
after that, when a gale came down upon 
us that seemed likely to swamp Motu 
llilo. A swell rolled over the windward 
reef and made our quarters in the grotto 
by no means safe or agreeable. It was 
advisable for us to think of embarking 
upon that tempestuous sea, or get brained 
aguinst the roof of our retreat, 

Hua Manu looked troubled, and my 
heart sank, I wished the pearl oysters at 
the bottom of the sea, the Great Western 
back at Tahiti, and IL loafing under the 
green groves of Poputo, never more to be 
deluded abroad. 

I observed no visible changes in the 
weather after 1 had been wishing for an 
hour and a half. The swell rather in- 
creased ; our frail canoe was tossed from 
side to side in imminent danger of upset- 
ting. 

Now and then a heavy roller entirely 
Miled the mouth of our cavern, quite 
blinding us with spray; having spent its 
fury it subsided with a concussion that 
nearly deafened us, and dragged us with 
fearful velocity toward the narrow mouth 
of the cave, where we saved ourselves 
from being swept into the sea by grasping 
the roots overhead and within reach, 

“Could T swim?” asked Hua Manu, 
Alas, no! That we must seek new shelter 
at any risk was but too evident, Let us 
go on the next wave,” said Mua, as he 
seized a large shell and began clearing the 
canoe of the water that had accumulated, 
Then he bound his long hair ina knot to 
keep it from his eyes, and gave me some 
hasty directions as to my deportment in 
the emergency, 

The great wave came, We were again 
momentarily corked up iu an air-tight 
compartment, I wonder the roof was not 
burst open with the intense pressure that 
nearly forced the eyes out of my head and 
made me frint and giddy, Recovering 
from the shock, witha ery of warning 
from Ilua, end a prayer scarcely articula- 
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ted, we shot like a bomb from a mortar 
into the very teeth of a frightful gale. 

Nothing more was said, nothing seen. 
The air was black with flying spray; the 
roar of the elements more awful than any 
thing I had ever heard before. Sheets of 
water swept over us with such velocity that 
they hummed like circular saws in motion. 

We were crouched as low as possible in 
the canoe, yet now and then one of these, 
the very blade of the wave, struck us in 
the head or shoulders, cutting us like 
knives. I could searcely distinguish 
Hua’s outline. the spray was so dense, and 
as for him, what could he do? Nothing, 
indeed, but send up a sort of death wail, 
a few notes of which tinkled in my ear 
from time to time, assuring me how ut- 
terly without hope we were, 

One of those big rollers must have lift- 
ed us clean over the reef, for we crossed 
it and were blown into the open sea, where 
the canoe spun for a second in the trough 
of the waves, and was cut into slivers 
with an avalanche of water that carried 
us all down into the dey.ths, 

I suppose T filled at once, but came up 
in spite of it (almost every one has that 
privilege), when I was clutched by Hua 
Manu and made fast to his utilitarian 
back-hair, I had the usual round of ex- 
periences allotted to all half-drowned peo- ’ 
ple. A panoramic view of my poor life 
crammed with sin and sorrow and regret. 
A complete biography written and read 
through inside of ten seconds, I was 
half strangled, call it two-thirds, for that 
comes nearer the truth; heard the water 
singing in my ears, which was not sweeter 
than symphonies, nor beguiling, nor in 
the least agreeable, I deny it! In the 
face of every corpse that ever was drowned 
I emphatically deny it! 

Ifun had nearly stripped me with one 
or two tugs at my thin clothing, because 
he didn’t think that worth towing off to 
some other island, and he waa willing to 
float me for a day or two, and run the risk 
of saving me, 

When I began to realize anything T 
congratulated myself that the gale was 
over, The sky was clear, the white enps 
scarce, but the swell still sufficient to 
make me dizzy as we climbed one big, 
green hill, and slid off the top of it into a 
deep and bubbling abyss, 

T found Hua lewurely foeling his way 
through the water, perfectly self-possessed 
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and apparently unconscious that he had a 
deck passenger nearly as big as himself, 
My hands were twisted into his hair in 
such a way that [ could rest my chin upon 
my arms, and thus easily keep my mouth 
above water most of the time, 

My emotions were peculiar, I wasn't 
accustomed to travelling in that fashion, 
I knew it had been done before, Even 
there [ thought with infinite satisfaction 
of the Hawaiian woman who swam for 
forty hours in such a sea, with an aged 
and helpless husband upon her back, 
Reaching land at last she tenderly drew 
her burden toshore and found him—dead ! 
The fact is historical, and but one of 
several equally marvellous. 

We floated on and on, cheering each 
other hour after hour; the wind continu- 
ing, the sea falling, and anon night com- 
ing like an ill omen—night, that buried 
us alive in darkness and despair. 

I think [ must have dozed, or fuint- 
ed, or died, several times during the 
night, for it began to grow light long be- 
fore | dared to look for it and then came 
sunrise; ® sort of intermittent sunrise 
that gilded Ilua’s shoulder whenever we 
got to the top of a high wave, and went 
out again as soon as we settled into the 
hollows. 

Hua Manu’s eyes were much _ better 
than mine ; he seemed to see with all his 
five senses, and the five told him that 
there was sand not far off! I wouldn't 
believe him; [ think [ was excusable for 
questioning his infallibility then and 
there. ‘The minute he cried out * land!” 
I gave up and went to sleep or to death, 
for I thought he was daft, and it was dis- 
couraging business, and [ wished I could 
die for good, Hua Manu, what a good egg 
you were, though it’s the bad that usually 
keep atop of the water, they tell me! 

Itua Manu was right! he walked out 
of the sea an hour later and stood ona 
mound of coarse sand in the middle of the 
oceun, With my miserable, water-logged 
body lying in a heap at his feet. 

The place was as smooth and shiny and 
desolate as anybody's bald head, ‘That's 
a nice spot to be merry in, isn’t it? Yet 
he tried to make me open my eyes and be 
glad, 

Ile said he knew the Great Western 
would be coming down that way shortly ; 
she'd pick us off the shoal and water and 
food us, 
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Perhaps she might! Meantime wo 
hungered and thirsted as many a poor 
castaway had before us, That was o 
good hour for Christian fortitude ; beached 
in the middle of the ocean; shelterless 
under a sun that blistered Hua's tough 
skin; eyes blinded with the glare of sun 
and sea; the sand glowing like brass 
and burning into flesh already irritated 
with salt water; a tongue of leather 
cleaving to the roof of the mouth, and no 
food within reach, nor so much as a drop 
of fresh water for Christ's sake ! 

Down went my face into the burning 
sand that made the very air hop above it. 
..» Another night, cool and grateful ; 
a bird or two flapped wearily overhead, 
looking like spirits in the moonlight, 
Hua scanned earnestly our narrow horizon, 
noting every inflection in the voices of the 
wind and waves—voices audible to him, 
but worse than dumb to me—mocking 
monotones reiterated through an agoniz- 
ing eternity. 

A wise monitor was Hua Manu, sham- 
ing me to silence in our cursed banish- 
ment. ‘Toward the morning after our 
arrival at the shoal an owl fluttered out 
of the sky and fell at our feet quite ex- 
hausted. It might have been blown 
from Motu Hilo and seemed ominous of 
something, [ searcely knew what. When 
it had recovered from its fatigue it sat re- 
garding us curiously, I wanted to wring 
its short, thick neck, and eat it, feathers 
and all, Ifua objected; there was a 
superstition that gave that bland bird its 
life. It might continue to ogle us with 
one eye as long as it liked, How the lop- 
sided thing smirked! how that stupid 
owl face, like a rosette with three buttons 
in it, haunted me! It was enough to 
craze any one; and, having duly cursed 
him and his race, [ went stark mad and 
hoped [ was dying for good, . . 

There are plenty of stars in this narrative, 
Stars, and plenty of them, cannot account 
for the oblivious intervals, suspended ani- 
mation, or whatever it was, that came to 
my relief from time to time. I cannot ac- 
count for them myself. Perhaps Hua 
Manu might; he seemed always awake, 
always on the lookout, and ever so patient 
and painful. A dream came to me after 
that owl had stared me into stone—a 
dream of an island in a sea of glass; soft 
ripples lapping on the silver shores ; sweet 
airs sighing ina starlit grove; some one 
gathering me in his arms, hugging me 
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close with infinite tenderness; I was 
eonsumed with thirst, speechless with 
hunger; like an infant I lay in the em- 
brace of my deliverer, who moistened 
my parched lips and burning throat with 
delicious and copious draughts, It was 
an elixir of life; [ drank health and 
strength in every drop; sweeter than 
mother’s milk flowed the warm tide un- 
checked, till L was satisfied and sank into 
a deep and dreamless sleep. 

The Great Western was plunging in her 
old style, and [ swashed in my bunk as of 
yore. The captain sat by me with a bot- 
tle in his hand and anxiety in his counte- 
nance, 

‘* Where are we?”’ I asked. 

“Two hours out from Tahiti, inward 
bound,”’ 

‘How! What! When!” ete.; and 
my mind ran up and down the record of 
the last fortnight, finding many blots and 
some blanks. 

** As soon as I got into my right mind I 
could hear all about it,’’ and the captain 
shook his bottle and held on to the side of 
my bunk to save himself from total wreck 
in the lee-corners of the cabin, 

** Why, wasn’t Lright minded? Icould 
toll a hawk from a hernshaw ; and, speak- 
ing of hawks, where was that cursed 
owl?” 

The captain concluded I was bettering, 
and put the physic into the locker so as to 
give his whole attention to keeping right 
side up. Well, this is how it happened, 
as | afterward learned; The Great West- 
ern suffered somewhat from the gale at 
Motu Hilo, though she was comparatively 
sheltered in that inner sea, Having re- 
paired, and given me up as a deserter, she 
sailed for Tahiti, The first day out, in a 
light breeze, they all saw a man appa- 
rently wading up to his middle in the sea, 
The fellow hailed the Great Western, but 
as she could hardly stand up against the 
rapid current in so light a wind, the eap- 
tain let her drift past the man in the sea, 
who suddenly disappeared. A consulta- 
tion of officers followed, Evidently some 
one was cast away and ought to be locked 
after; resolved to beat up to the rock, 
big turtle, or whatever it might be that 
kept that fellow afloat, provided the wind 
freshened sufficiently ; wind immediately 
freshened ; Great Western put about and 
made for the spot where Hua Manu had 
been seen hailing the schooner. But when 
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that schooner passed he threw himself 
upon the sand beside me wnd gave up hop- 
ing at last, and was seen no more, 

What did he then? I must have asked 
for drink, He gave it me from an artery 
in his wrist, severed by the finest teeth you 
ever saw. That's what saved me, On 
came the little schooner, beating up 
against the wind and tide, while [ had my 
lips sealed to that fountain of life, 

The skipper kept banging away with an 
old blunderbuss that had been left over in 
his bargains with the savages, and one of 
these explosions caught the ears of Hua. 
He tore my lips from his wrist, staggered 
to his feet, and found help close at hand, 
Too late they gathered us up out of the 
deep and strove to renew our strength. 
They transported us to the little cabin of 
the schooner, Hua Manu, myself, and that 
mincing owl, and swung off into the old 
course, Probably the Great Western 
never did better sailing since she came 
from the stocks than that hour or two of 
beating that brought her up to the shoal, 
She seemed to be emulating it in the home 
run, for we went bellowing through the 
sea in a stiff breeze and the usual flood- 
tide on deck. 

[ lived to tell the tale. TI should think 
it mighty mean of me not to live after such 
a sacrifice. Hua Manu sunk rapidly, I 
must have nearly drained his veins, but I 
don’t believe he regretted it, The captain 
suid when he was dying his faithful eyes 
were fixed on me. Unconsciously I 
moved a little; he smiled, and the soul 
went out of uim in that smile, perfectly 
satisfied. At that moment the owl fled 
from the cabin, passed through the hatch- 
way, and disappeared, 

Hua Manu lay on the deck, stretched un- 
der a sail, while I heard this. I wondered 
if a whole cargo of pearls could make me 
indifferent to his loss. I wondered if 
there were many truer and braver than he 
in Christian lands, ‘They call him a 
heathen, It was heathenish to offer up 
his life vicariously. He might have taken 
mine so easily, and perhaps have breasted 
the waves back to his own people, and been 
feted and sung of as the hero he truly was, 

Well, if he is a heathen, out of my heart 
I would make a parable, its rubrie livid 
with his sacrificial blood, its theme this 
glowing text: ‘* Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends,’’ 

CuarLes Warren Sropparp, 
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into the room, make a choice 
among the flowers, and I'l! give you a 
chance to pluck one. In plain French, I'll 
introduce you to any woman you fancy,” 

‘* Suppose [ don’t want an introduction 
to any one?”’ 

‘Do you mean you prefer a more un- 
conventional beginning to your acquaint- 
ance?” 

** Not quite so romantic as that, old fel- 
low. ‘These are the days of fact, not fable, 
and the closer one sticks to the convention- 
al forms the better chance one always has 
of getting what one wants, No; the tone 
of society is Anglo-Saxon, even on the 
Continent; women all admire superticial 
self-control,” 

** Well here we are, Gaston, I'll leave 
you fur ten minutes after I've presented 
you to Mme, de Neuville, and then I'll 
keep my promise,”’ 

In a few moments more the two young 
men had made their bows to their hostess, 
& pretty little woman who seemed created 
to stand under a chandelier and utter gra- 
cious banalités by the score, so naturally 
did she do it, and without any sugyestion 
of its being inadequate to fill her soul to 
its utmost limits of expansion, ‘To be 
fitted fur an employment is a great deal, 
but to seem fitted for nothing else is fir 
more, and may be nature or the highest 
ellvet of wrt. 

Alfyed de Chamont turned into the 
erowd, and threaded his way toward a 
point whieh seemed a centre of magnetic 
attraction, While Gaston drew aside from 
the current of incoming guests and lasily 
watched them stream by him, As his 
eyes grew used to the glitter about him, 
and his evra to the buss and clatter, he 
hogan to look for some fee that should 
attract him sullieiently to induce him to 
whit the fulfilment of Alfred's promise, 
His eyes roved reatlosly and carelessly 
over the room, Pretty women enough, 
aid some wieivelul ones, Ab! there waa 
look of lreeding, and he bene forward to 
iin a better view of the Woiman who had 
just entered the room | but a second glance 
showed lim that what he had thought 
wae distinction of appearance Waa inerely 


style, and between the two Gaston knew 
well there is a great gulf fixed, By this 
time our hero is set down as a coxcomb of 
the first water, but he was not one—he 
was inerely an admirable specimen of the 
upper class in his country, not the techni- 
cal upper class, but the real result of the 
civilization of the nineteenth century, 
wanting perhaps in vigor and virility, at 
least as those words would be interpreted 
in the light of a baron of the Middle Ages 
ora viking of old, That is, he never ate 
voraciously nor drank till he was heavy 
with wine, was as sensitive to collision 
with an unsympathetic nature asa woman, 
and yet with a will of iron—a will which 
had not lost in strength because it never 
served to swell the tide of his coarser emo- 
tions, but seemed enthroned above them, 
with perhaps too much subtlety of senti- 
ment fora man, too much fastidious imag- 
ination for a fine domestic character, and 
yet capable of an ideal sentiment, and 
even thirsting to embody it. Such was 
Gaston de Mortemart, 

But ten minutes of his allotted fifteen 
have gone by, and he has not yet made his 
choice, Already he could see Alfred's 
blonde head making its way toward him, 
and he was smiling to himself at the 
thought of the contemptuous ohjurgations 
his friend would address to him at his ab- 
surd pococurante affoctation, for so Al- 
fred always callod Gaston's indifference, 
when his eyes fell upon a woman's profile 
seated within a few feet of him, She was 
talking to # man on her other side, and 
Gaston could fix his eyes on her with line 
punity, It waa a fiee to arrest one's 
thoughte at flist glance rather than one's 
feclings, No beauty, properly ao ealled, 
and vertainly no bloom either of coloring 
or apirit, delionte in all senses of the word, 
it waa nremurkible rather than a ateiking 
five, but as Caton knew afterward it 
wie five whieh never lost by study of 
ita Hneninents, Tis refinement and elevas 
tlon Were ao absolute and radio that one 
Wilwht pore over Tt for yours and never see 
Come oub on LE one diseordunt shade or 
line, All thia he dimly felt, but ab the 
moment he only gmeped ab the fleet sige 
gestion of literest fur bis evening, and wa 
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Alfred reached him he seized his arm and 
whispered ; 

“I have found her. You see that tea 
rose in the corner? She is the woman.” 

What! Mme. de Parny? <A faded 
rose, my friend,’’ 

‘* That way be, but it’s a great thing to 
bear fading, and I'm not sure that I don’t 
like a tint better than a color, Anyhow 
introduce me,”’ 

** Twill at once; but, Gaston, she won't 
reward you. She is utterly indifferent 
and cold, No one has ever seen her cheek 
tlush or her eye sparkle, and she is not 
brilliant either, A thoroughbred crea- 
ture, I admit, but one can’t live on man- 
ners,”’ 

** Come,"’ said Gaston laughing, * and 
spare me your crudities,’”’ 

In a second more Alfred had presented 
his friend, and Gaston had taken the seat 
relinquished by the gentleman’ who had 
been talking to Mine, de Parny and who 
seemed not loth to leave her, For one 
moment Gaston paused before speaking, 
She lifted her eyes slowly, and they met 
hig fixed upon her, She smiled slightly 
and coldly, He felt himself color, 


‘Were you thinking of something to 


say ?*’ she said, 

‘*No,”’ he answered, recovering him- 
self, slightly nettled not by her words but 
by the absolute coldness of her manner, 
** 1 was looking at you.” 

** How odd people's faces are, are they 
not?’ she said, “I often think if no 
one would misundemtand it, how much 
pleasanter it would be to study their fives 
instead of listening and answering the 
tiresome stuff they talk,’’ 

That ia very well for you who don’t 
let your soul get into your face, but for 
common mortals, who are emotional and 
excitable, it would tell tales,’ 

“ Tlow do you know that [ have a soul 
if it never gets into my fice?” she suid 
languidly, and how do you know LT keep 
it out of my faee if L have one, and why 
should 1?" 

Which question shall Tanawer first?’ 

* Pegin at the beginning if you please,” 

* Well, then, | know you have a soul 
because although TF don't see it now | see 
that it haa been in your thee and left ite 
traces, | am sure you keep it bavk bee 
enue you have about you that indeseri bie 
ble and unmistakable atinosphere that als 
ways makes one fhel that the door is shut 
wid that one doesn't know the sesnine, 
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And of course, I know that you do it be- 
cause some one, I for instance, might see 
or touch it if you don't.’ 

He said this eagerly and quickly, and 
she looked at him again, He could not 
help his own soul looking out of his eyes 
and asking for something, he knew not 
what. But hers were still and cold, and 
she said ; 

“Shall wo talk of something else? I 
am afraid even talking to me of myself 
does not flatter me nowadays,”’ 

** That is not fair, You are ervel.”’ 

*Oruel! But how can that be unless 
you fell in love with me at first sight?’’ 
with a slight, almost imperceptible sneer, 

“TL beg your pardon, I did not mean 
to be impertinent. You see I'm in ear- 
nest and you are not,” 

** Ave you indeed,’’ she said, looking at 
him quite steadily, ‘** Well L won't doubt 
the assertion, but permit mo to say that 
I’m not sure you know what it means,”’ 

** I'll prove to you that I do,"’ suid Gas. 
ton, with a fervor that annoyed hins with 
himself as soon as the words had escaped 
his lips, 

** And how,”’ she snid, half closing her 
eyes and leaning back in her chair, 

There was not an atom of yoluptuous- 
ness in her eyes, not a suggestion, how- 
ever remote, of sensuality in her atti- 
tude; she was simply quietly, languidly 
interested au bout des ongles. This he felt 
and knew; but as he looked at her ex- 
quisitely chiselled nostrils and lips, at 
her noble brow, and saw the rose-leuf tint 
of refinement and hauteur over all, his 
soul stirred within him and he felt the in- 
fluence of her individuality rolling like a 
wave toward him, She eould not help con- 
veying the impression of power; utterly 
unwilling as she might be, undesirous 
as she certainly was to attract him, she 
could no more help it than a magnet 
can refuse tu sway the nevdle that nears 
it, 

" Tlow?" he said slowly and dreamily, 
hia eyes riveted to her fawe; “1 don't 
know yet, but | will,” 

Slie siniled again, tadinntly this time, 
and showed a beautiful set of teethy it 
wie like an illumination of her fee, but 
only & momentary one, "1 fool wa if you 
ought to be told what a wreteh Tam," 
she maid, " T ehowld never reward you 
fir any effort however slight-<very likely 
I ahould, unintentionally of course, wound 
and mortily you; and Lam really, ater 
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all, & very unaallathetory person; besides, 
1 require a great deal and give very little, 
You see Law fank) | never ahould ane 
ewer your purpose,’ 

This she sald with an tndeseribable 
Hiixture of good nature and arroganve, 
Himiatakably aineere, Ciston paused an 
instant, then leaned forward and sald laa 
low tone without look lig ab hee | 

"You lave forgotten, Madame, one 
powwibiliiy whieh, WP it eame te pie, 
would reward me," 

"What le that?’ ahe wald ealinly, ane 
yee with & allgit deeemlon of literest tn 
her volue | 

" You mlaht lewen to love me," le ald, 
Hiwllig a deep ved and valalig hin ayer 
to how, Wilt a refleotion from lle tee ? 
Noy whe wie plok with a thw that 
spread from her roxy eae to her white 
brow, He did not drop hit eyes, but 
drank dn her color until her Hide dropped 
belive the enger look that seemed to 
Claim for lia own the emotion she had 
evinced, Dut his triumph lated but a 
moment; the color thded, and ale looked 
How dheulutely wan and thread, 

"You forget that we are but nequalnte 
anees, Monaleur,'’ she sald with allahe 
hovehtinows, and Pam not a women for 
& ballroom (letathion,” 

‘Nor dl, Madame, a man to be treated 
like a Hower, smelled once and then thing 
awiy, L was not aware that FE lad sald a 
word that could be construed Into an ate 
fompt at Metatlon; homage la never an 
jinportinence, Madame, and - offered you 
nothing but homage," 

‘Tam tired," whe anld, “TD must go 
awny, Will you take me to Mine, de 
Newville?" 

He offered her bia arm silently, and led 
her toward thelr hostess, When she had 
made her adieu she took his arm again, 
and aa he bowed gravely at the foot of the 
viuira, smiled on bim and said, 1 did 
not mean to hurt you; will you come and 
see me," 

**T will come," he sald, with a gleam 
of pleasure in his eyes, and she left him, 
He did not return to the ball-room, but 
walked home to his hotel, musing and 
dreaming, 

She was unlike any woman he had ever 
eared for; there was less of earth about 
her than about any creature he had ever 
known, Iler hands were so slender, and 
her long fingers seemed more like those of 
a muse to guide and point upward and on- 
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ward than of a milstvess to press and ke la 
and play with, Gatun had very positive 
ides about what a woman must be te be 
aitractive, and his ideas were nob of @ 
atrletly apiritual typeindeed, he rather 
afleeted to eave fur flesh and eolor ina 
won, and talked about the old Greek 
idews with great warmth, deprecated any 
union bub that of beauty and strength, 
and thought & Hacelante beauty one of 
the heat female type, You eould only 
aiy of Mine, de Payay that her soul lad 
& body, and beyond that there wae no 
migwestion af earth) yet somehow be filt 
vaguely we it her ayen could kelndle a late 
tov Hine than wy eyes tito whieh be lind 
over lookodeww Hf Hel would fide and 
alvin in the molten food of ler soul's 
ardor, Wit were awakened, Thitshe woe 
i dowd creature and tiuat erente her own 
world, "Ah," he thought, " were lt nob 
better to He born fitted for the world one 
oan command than destined to wander 
homeless, weeklng to fad the enchanted 
gardens where once one breathed and 
lived? Tlow thred she looked! What 
pathos there le in those tivoluntury elune 
ol wenrlnesa about a wom! That woe 
iin Wie 8o aure Ho one Could Interest ler, 

he had apent ao many years fret in looke 
lng for what she wanted, and slnee then 
she has veslgned herself to be thred and 
consume her heart with longlig, dlow L 
must have bored her, Tut she colored 
when Laald Ef you loved me," - would 
mther have seen that pluk Miah go over 
her pale cheeks than have Kiawd the lps 
of any other woman there; it was an lie 
toxleation,” So he reached home and went 
to hed, to dream of * fiint auroral Muah. 
ow and of the sweet, slow, cold sound of 
her yolce, 


CHAPTER II, 

Two montha after, Gaston stood in the 
drawing-room of Mine, de Parny awalte 
ing her appearance, He was gloomy and 
restless in his mood that evening, and he 
paced his own room-for an hour before 
starting for Mime, de Parny's house, 
reviewing the months just over and his 
intercourse with her during that time, 
From that first evening he had devoted 
himself to her; had bent himself toward 
securing at least a foothold of intimacy 
with ber, and had ina measure succeed- 
ed in doing so; that is, he had come to 
be regarded by other people as Mme, de 
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Parny's property, aa her cavalier on pubs 
lie oudasiona, and When they met at dine 
ner-pariies he generally fuund himself as 
signed to tke her into dinner, and als 
ways fvund his place by hers, Ther ser. 
Vitite knew him and answered his ring at 
her door with alacrity and graciousness, 
Hor little dug no longer snarled at his ape 
promeh, and in aovlety the pupples of a 
"tT ligger growth” aonceded to him the 
wont by her wide with an apparent recog: 
nition of hia claim to it, Bo fie, eo well | 
hut wae this enough’? Muvely not, Ub 
waa not foe thin that he had allowed lline 
well to be abworbed and dominated by an 
attraction whieh had now grown to away 
hin lite, And yet this wae all he had 
givlned) & superfiolal powttion, a fellity 
fur soolng her, a nominal lnthnaeyy but 
What exmwntial difference waa there hee 
tween his position on that fret night and 
now? Gaston stamped with dexperate 
lmpationce na he thought "none," And 
how was lt all? ‘There seomed an linpen 
etrable wall between her and hin, iw 
wight as gosmmer, aa lnpalpable as the 
alr, but it answered lia purpose as well am 
triple bara of steel, Tle almont felt aa if 
he had been the vietin of an enchantment 
when he recalled the numberlews ooonslona 
In thowe monthy when the worda that 
would haveeif’ spoken left him elther 
on the erest of the wave or stranded on 
the whore had trembled on his lips and 
hoon reprewed, She had not made use of 
common weapons; she had disdained eva. 
sion or management; #he had let hin pass 
hours alone with her, had never broken 
up (dle a tate with © admired disorder ''— 
no, she had kept him where he waa, 
where he had been from the first moment, 
straining inw leash, Ile could not bear 
it; no woman in the world should treat 
him as she had done unless she loved him, 
and there had been no betrayal of an une 
der-current with her, No, no; he had 
been a fool, She did not eare for him, 
and never could care for him, Iie was 
weary of barren longings, of emotions 
that rolled back on themselves and died 
away in silence unfulfilled, of all this 
fruitless love, for love it was; he did love 
her even now without an atom of response ; 
and for a moment his heart leaped, and he 
drew a long, sobbing breath of passion as 
he thought of how he would have loved 
her had she loved him, But it must end, 
and end to-night. He could not live thus 
any longer, and he would break the spell 
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that very evenlig | he would turn the state 
vé to & Woman oF Bhatter ib to fragmenta, 
ln a few moments more she would he 
with him, and the same thing that hid 
happened a thousand thines would happen 
a Ile would meet her with hia soul 
in his eyes, and ready to fall at her feet, 
While she would be, aa always, colder 
thin joe and ae lnperviows ae adamant, 
locked and barred and yet sweet and gre 
clous, And then the old slekening feeling 
al hope deferred oame over him, and he 
wald to hinwell once more, This ahall be 
the end ov the beglaning )'! and ae he ald 
theme words and ald them aloud the door 
upened and ale entered, She had hewrd ble 
voloe, and ae he rose wid bowed wlio mal | 

" What were you mylng wt oame in? 
I thought t heard you mponk," 

TL waa conjuring,’ sald Gaston with 
Awinile, aa he took her hands in lle and 
kinwod them, not aaa walutation which he 
was wont to do, but pawlonately and eae 
gerly aa if he would warm them in aplte 
ol her, 

She did not resent his doing so, but drew 
them slowly away and looked at him Ine 
qulringly, Illa eyes were bright and his 
cheeks flushed, 

" Whatalls you," she aald; " you look 
ne" 

The unfolgned Interest and gentleness 
of the question unmanned bln and dine 
armed him, Ile was strung up to a polnt 
at which he could bear nothing ealmly, 
All his resolutions vanished; all hla stern. 
news and determination to be inexorable 
and self-contained melted, Tle only knew 
that she was there and alone with him, 
and that he loved her, He flung himaell 
at her feet and selzing her drow he erled, 
“Oh, have pity on me! have merey! I 
am not strong enough to walt any longer; 
see, I’ have loved you all this time, and am 
tired and faint; give me something to live 
on or kill my love, You are inaccessible 
and invulnerable, I admit it, but I have 
not tried to conquer you; I have only 
loved you and dreamed that love begat 
love, Ido not know if I ever had any 
power with women, and I do not know 
what I should do to win you. Tam help- 
less; Tam powerless, You cannot make 
me live in this way any longer, You 
must tell me now, to-night, that you love 
me; that you can love me, if not now, in 
the future, or you must let me go, No, 


no, do not speak; do not say that you 
have never tried to hold me, that it has all 
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been my own doing. I know that, but 
surely the involuntary power one exercises 
brings with it some responsibility. You 
cannot treat me as if I did not truly love 
you.”’ 

He looked up into her eyes; she had 
covered them with her hand, and seemed 
as if thinking deeply. ‘‘ Let me sit 
down,”’ she said. 

He rose and offered her a chair, into 
which she sank; he stood before her as 
if awaiting his sentence. The words came 
soon, slowly and clearly spoken, with an 
evident effort at self-control. 

“*T think it will be best for you to go 
away. I see no other remedy—if indeed 
it is not too late for cure now—but you 
must leave me. I dm so sorry, so sorry. 
I think you will acquit me of any inten- 
tion of making you so miserable.”’ 

“Tgoaway! Why must I go? Is it 
impossible fur me to make you love me? 
What good will it do me to leave you 
now? What good does it do to know 
that you have never dreamed of my feel- 
ing more or differently than any other 
moth, whose wings being singed, renew 
themselves in a season? None, Adelaide, 
none. Can you do no more for me than 
send me away? Why, I can do that for 
myself; wounded to the heart as I am, I 
can still drag myself out of your sight 
without your help; but that is not what I 
came here for. I will not leave you thus. 
I prayed for eloquence when I came, that 
my words might convince you of love. I 
will not let you go thus. For God’s sake, 
do not turn away and hide your face ; tell 
me to wait, tell me to serve, put any pro- 
bation between me and my love, subject 
me to any test, but do not cast away my 
love; Adelaide, no one can love you as I 
do.”? 

She turned toward him, and fixing her 
eyes on him said with a smile like moon- 
light, so cold and faint was it, ‘* And in 
what does your love differ from the love 
of other men? Why should I build on 
your faith or truth more than on that of 
any other man who tells me that he loves 
me?’’ 

‘** Because I love you as it cannot fall to 
any woman’s lot to be loved often ; as few 
men ever love; and because I believe that 
a great passion lifts the meanest soul of 
us into a different atmosphere, and endows 
ic with far different powers.” 

‘* Yes,’’? she said, her eyes sparkling 
with unwonted animation. ‘* Yes, Gas- 
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ton, and it is just because it is not your 
native air that you men cannot long 
breathe on the Alps of Passion, but de- 
scend to the beaten paths again. You 
have chosen the right road. You are 
‘lifted’ above yourselves for a moment, 
and you are, I admit it, divine and capa- 
ble of giving a divine happiness for the 
time, but it all passes like every mood 
which is not the result of the essential at- 
tributes of the nature to which it belongs, 
and a woman again finds herself alone. 
And, Gaston, that solitude I will never in- 
habit. No, no, a thousand times no. I 
am alone and lonely. You divined me 
truly on that first evening when we met ; 
but my solitude now is without echoes, is 
not haunted with memories and shadows 
of a past which has gone forever. I can 
bear my own company now, but could [ 
bear that of the ghosts of my own joys 
when they had fled? I may be sad now, 
I may be incomplete, but the sadness is 
softened and the incompleteness is vague 
and shadowy. How would it be if I loved 
you as I could love, and six months, a 
year hence when you will some day find 
me here alone, sad, but no longer with a 
softened sadness, with a mild, bitter long- 
ing in my heart, incomplete as mutilation 
leaves one, never really alone with my 
old, sober, sweet twilight musings, but 
thronged forever by mocking ghosts of 
dead passion and broken faith and mur- 
dered illusions. No, you shall leave me,’’ 
she went on, rising and walking up and 
down the room, her whole form quivering 
with emotion, seemingly forgetful or care- 
less of his presence. ‘I will never love 
any man. I am sorry for you, but you 
were warned. I owe you nothing, and 
you have no right to tempt me, and it is 
to no purpose. If you knew the story of 
my life, you would know that this strug- 
gle is futile. See how surelam. I can 
look into your eyes now,’’ and she paused 
before him and gazed earnestly into his 
eyes, which were burning with concen- 
trated fire, ‘and say I could love you. I 
am nota self-deceiver. I will not; I will 
not; I will not. I say it with all my soul 
and strength. I will never love any 
man.”’ 

‘*Why not?” he said, bravely riveting 
his eyes on hers. 

‘* Why not?”’ she answered, beginning 
again her excited walk, ‘* because [ am a 
woman made only for a great passion. I 
haye no possibility of other love in me. 
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There is but one channel for strong feeling 
with me; it is as deep as my soul, as wide 
as my heart, and if I once turned my na- 
ture into it every thought and power 
would rush to swell the stream. And 
this being so, I should be mad to love, for 
there is not a man alive that can love a 
woman asa man must love me to make 
our relations, after the first bloom has 
gone, anything but torture to me. No 
man loves as a woman desires to be loved, 
when that woman is as unfortunately put 
together as I am. Do you know that I 
could never forget, surmount, blot out, the 
smallest infidelity, disloyalty in a man 
whom I loved; that belongs to a different 
nature from mine. I should love him still, 
but I should never be happy in loving him 
again. In other words, | am the only 
woman I have ever known who was capa- 
ble of a mad, wild, overwhelming passion 
for a man, and who at the same time re- 
quired from him that he should not de- 
stroy her ideal—should in no way disap- 
point her. You see it is an impossibility, 
and I fortunately have learned enough to 
see that it is before proving it. Gaston, I 
hoped you would be like the rest; that 
my coldness and inaccessibility would de- 
ter you from a pursuit which is so fruit- 
less. As it is, you will leave me, and 
your heart will ache, but time has medi- 
cine for that, and when we meet again I 
shall hope to prove to you that I am your 
loyal friend.”’ 

His eyes were fixed on the ground, and 
he did not see her hand which she held out 
to him. She gently touched his bent 
head. He started, looked up, and said 
quietly, *‘ Listen to me for a moment. 
You say ‘ you will not love me.’ If you 
believed that I could give you what you 
would require, you could love me, and 
would.”’ 

His voice trembled and his cheek flushed 
as he said these words, but hers was 
quite calm and her manner composed as 
she replied, ‘* Yes, if I believed it possible 
for you not to disappoint me, I could and 
would love you.”’ 

‘Then I shall try to convince you,’’ he 
said. 

‘¢Tt is useless,’ she said gently. 

‘«T mean to try,”’ he repeated. ‘* I will 
never have it to torture me hereafter that 
there was a chance I had knowingly fore- 
gone. I will try for it as for my soul’s 
salvation, and first, I shall leave you now 
for one year. I will go hopeless and with- 
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out help except what comes from myself. , 
You know I am a man like other men, no 
saint, and | hold the world’s creed about 
women and live substantially by its code. 
No sense of obligation will control me, no 
principle of loyalty ; I will be as free as 
air. And I will impose no bonds on my- 
self. I shall have every temptation to be- 
tray my love for you. You know it isa 
far different thing to go forth so—empty, 
eager, hungry—from leaving you steeped 
to the lips in all the sweet fulfilments of 
love. Of course you believe my word is 
good?’? 

She bowed her head mutely to his ques- 
tion, which he put haughtily and yet up- 
easily. 

‘¢ Well, then,’’ he went on, ** I shall re- 
turn and tell the truth to you. If I have 
turned my eyes from your image but once, 
I will confess it. Or no, I will not return 
to tell of failure. You shall never see me 
again of my own free-will if I fail. But 
if I return I shall have a right to speak to 
you of love and faith, and whether you 
will listen—of that I will not let myself 
think.” 

‘*Remember,” she said, ‘*I impose no 
test on you. I do not know that even a 


year’s fidelity will have any effect on my 


conviction.”’ 

‘*T understand. You have nothing to 
do with it. I choose to spend a year of 
life in an experiment on myself. That is 
all. I do not think that, in truth, such a 
test is any proof of love—as you mean 
love—but I have an inward conviction 
that it will affect your decision, and you 
know I will win you by any means in my 
power. My mind is made up and fixed, 
and whatever sways you I shall seek, 
careless of what it may or may not mean 
tome. I shall not think I love you better 
a year from now, but that is not the ques- 
tion. I love you for always, and a year 
more or less, what can it matter? But I 
am thinking of your love, and feel as if 
this year of test might influence you. 
You see I am very frank. I have nothing 
to lose by frankness; if I had I would, [ 
think, try to deceive you.”’ 

‘*This conversation had better end,”’ 
she said. 

** Yes,’’ he replied, ‘I will go away at 
once. Only one word more. If I come 
back to you a year from now, you will 
know, you will be sure, that my heart, 
my soul, my senses, have never wavered for 
one moment in their allegiance; that I 
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have been single-minded, and that, wheth- 
er it be worth much or little, I have been 
absolutely yours, without constraint or re- 
straint, for one year’s time,’’ 

** T will believe it, 1 will know it,’’ she 
said earnestly. 

Ife raised her hand to his lips, looked 
long and fixedly at her, turned, and ina 
moment more she heard the dour close 
upon him fora year, 

* Perhaps forever,’ she thought, “ There 
is but little chance that he can keep such 
a compact in good filth, and in no other 
way will he attempt to keep it, No, Gas 


tun will not palter with worda; he will do 
Wa he haw aald, and how de it possible that 
he oan eversee me again?" 


soliloquy with a heavy eigh, 


She closed her 
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Tlow slowly and monotonously that 
your went by to Mine, de Parny tt 
would have heen hard togiiow, ler oute 
wird Lith meomed much the mame aa amu 
porlhapa I there wae any change te might 
have been seen in her more frequent aes 
doptanve of Invitations whieh led her inte 
the great world and an almost complete 
dropping of the alight vell of peeluslon 
Whioh she had atill about her life when 
whe flrvt met Gaston, ‘Then ale went lite 
aoclety at rare intervala, and, although 
hidden everywhere, Was almost proverbial 
for cnprice and fitfulness, Pormerly no 
one had ever counted on her appearance, 
although she seemed always to add an ine 
desaplbable something, & perfume and a 
xrace to any company of which ahe forme 
ad a part, and so waa eagerly weleomed 
now she went everywhere and never seem 
ed to flag or tire, although the pree wis 
Hard ln em that whiter, and many a 
roayecheeked damael lost bloom and belek. 
news In the pursult of pleasure, Mine, 
de Parny's pale fice and slight figure 
dvomed to belle thelr looks, as her dell 
cate little hands gripped and held steadily 
the bowl from which she sought by long 
draughts to gain excitoment—distraction 
—anything—even oblivion, For she was 
not happy. She had boasted to Gaston 
that she would, if alone, still have no 
ghosts to trouble her solitude; and ghosts 
indeod there were none, but spirits haunt. 
od her that seemed more dificult to exor- 
cise than any spectre of a past joy. ‘Those 
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two months that had passed so swiftly with 
Gaston forever by her side seemed trans- 
figured in the light that now fell on them, 
And these present days were dull and life- 
less in the light of ordinary life. She 
could not be at rest; she could not keep 
her thoughts from flying to him “a thou- 
sand in an hour,’? Nay, more than that: 
she found herself building, as the weeks 
went by, on his words and pledges, and 
hard as she struggled to prevent herself 
from doing this, she felt conscious in her 
inmost soul that the battle was already 
lost; that her words to him had been in 
i great measure dietated by a momen- 
tary lipulae of deapale and an inatinet of 
selfsprotection, that alveady too much 
depended to her on the result of hia self 
Imposed trial, And yet ahe was still loth 
to neknowledge thix to herself; but an 
nceldental elroummtance brought her wave 
orlng struggle to nn ende«that aeeldental 
clroumatinee whieh alwaya comes to us 
All at the Inevitable moment and neta na 
apirk to Kindle our readyeprepared fre, 
Sho woe atinding one evening ata ball, 
Just wturtlng In a walla, her partner's 
wm about her walet, When, aa they awung 
olf down the room, ahe heard three words 
epoken behind her by a young Wan, ptimr 
lng ln the walta, tolls partner, They were 
but three words, and yet they made her 
hend awin and her feet fhiter, Dy a 
supreme efit of willethat will which 
always had answered her demand when 
lis end waa outward seloonttolshe re: 
gulned her atendiness and eontinued the 
dance; but as soon aa pomalble, without 
attracting observation, ale exenped from 
the bulleroom, and making some trivial 
excuse Went home, knowing that her still 
wifvled veputation for moodiness and 
onprice would stand her in stead to necount 
for her sudden disappearance, Onoe at 
home, she threw herself on her sof and 
burying her face In her hands, tried to 
bring order to her thoughts which were 
whirling through her brain In utter cons 
fusion, ‘So De Mortemart iy engaged |" 
That was what the man had sald, Could 
it be true? Noeno; her whole soul rose 
in denial; she knew Gaston too well, 
And yet why should it not be true? and 
® weary sigh eseaped her, ‘Tam not 
very young nor very beautiful, and have 
been hard and cold to him, and why should 
not some other woman——?"' She did not 
finivh the sentence, but the hot tears thas 
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trickled betwoen her fingers told her— 
and her heart could find no denial—that 
she loved Gaston, ‘The shock had forced 
her to face the truth and broken the flimsy 
bulwark which remained to protect her 
from the incoming tide—now it rolled over 
her very soul, 

Yes, she loved him; that sharp pain 
about her heart had told her so, but not 
more than the dull ache that she had 
tried so vainly to drive away for months 
and that had never left her since that 
fatal night. But why fatal? He would 
come again and come vietorlous over her 
and over himself, Oh, what a fearful ex. 
periment she had tried! would it not have 
been better to be contented with a man 
not ideal but real, and surely loving her? 
Hut the Payehe drop was strong in her 
nature, and she shook her head, ' Now 
no} iny lover muat not be as other men, 
1 will love him ae other women do not 
know how to love, Tut O Gaston!" ahe 
murmured, “ Twill not try you further 
when you come to me again y' and all 
her coldnew melted, all her pride vaniahe 
wl before the thought that he would come, 
wnd doom Hhoweonly three months left of 
that endless year, She would make the 


thine go aa quickly as posible, and at 


lowwt he whould know that lt had been as 
hard a probation for her as for him, 

Calmly and aweetly ahe slept that night 
her uncertainty had gone and a serene, 
deep, brooding sense of love seemed to fill 
her nature, ‘The next morning ahe enally 
nacertained the fhisenes of the casual re= 
mark she had heard the night before, and 
which would have heen mere idle breath 
had it not chanced to meet her ear and ao 
bring about aerials in her feelings, And 
she set herself to walt, 

And how had the year gone with Gas 
ton? Wil itseem unnatural and strange 
to may that for the first few months he had 
never boen so happy in hia life? But ao 
it was, ‘The passion which had been born 
within him for Adelaide de Parny seemed 
to give him at last an alm in life, Kvery 
power of his nature roused itwelf to the 
task before him; his imagination waa 
fixed, his native romance kindled, Ife 
was eager to enter the lists agninat the 
old habits of his life, the poorer part of 
his nature, and do battle for the ideal 
element within him now first dominating 
his soul, He was what the French eall 
 eraltd’’ (1 know of no equivalent Eng- 
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lish word), and trod upon air, although 
he altered his outward life in no way, fur 
he meant to meet his trial fairly and 
squarely. Yet for a while he seemed 
surrounded by an impalpable but impene- 
trable wall, within which nothing pene- 
trated that could threaten his ideal, He 
felt as if he carried about with him a tal- 
isan which rendered him invulnerabl 
to any weapon contained in a woman's 
armory, And perhaps it was rather that 
he was uplifted above the world in whieh 
he moved by the truth and reality of his 
passion, that he did not so much resist 
them as that they filled to reach him ; 
he was no longer within their range. 
But it was only for a time that he waa ao 
full of joy and hope; soon the days 
stretched drearily and monotonously hee 
fore him, and he set himaelf to walk across 
the desert between him and her with 
dogged resolution and pertinnelty, It 
wie not that he was tempted to be ute 
true to Adelaide, Other women grew 
(dilly of low linportanee to him and went 
fy low in hia life; but he was offen aad 
and sometines bitter, ' Cul bono?" he 
would aay to himaell; “she must have 
lacked the Intultlon that love gives, or 
she would have known that I can never 
love her better than now, No, she does 
not love me and never will, and when | 
go to her and the year la over, her belle 
in my loyalty will only make her more 
unwilling to acoept what aio will fool 
herself Incapable of returning,” 

No thought of relinquishing his purpose 
ever oromied hia mind, atill low any pos 
bility of fhllure in this self-imposed test, 
He never dreamed of effeeting a perma. 
nent or essential alteration in his way of 
looking at or dealing with women; that 
was not his idea, Hut for one year he 
would do thla thing, He would give 
nothing, offer nothing to any other woe 
man alive; not a word of homage, not a 
glance of tenderness, not a apark of pas 
sion, and he would not do it boonuse the 
doing of It would carry convietion of some 
sort to her, What was it to him whether 
it were worthless in his eyes or not? 
whether he radically dishelieved In the 
whole theory of the relation of men to 
women on which it was based? what to 
him was the reaction that would come? 
Heo waa careloas and reckless of it all, 
Ho cared only for success, to win her love, 
have it, and hold it and her together 
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And after that he did not look or care to 
look, 


CHAPTER IV, 


Ir lacked yet a month of the allotted 
year, when Gaston de Mortemart found 
himself in a railroad car bound for one of 
the most charming country houses in 
France. As the train flashed through 
village after village and the hours went 
by, he found himself lazily wondering 
whom he should meet at Chateau Beaure- 
paire. He had been told the women's 
names, but his memory had let them slip 
and he could only recall that Alfred de 
Chamont would be there—had gone down 
a few days before, M. de Boisny had 
written him; and he had thought to 
himself, ‘* Well, I shall have Alfred to 
chat and smoke with,’’ and this had de- 
cided him to accept the invitation so 
cordially given. He was met at the sta- 
tion and whirled away to the chateau by 
his hostess herself, who discoursed him of 
everything by turns and nothing long, 
and at last wound up by saying, ‘* We 
have a very pretty girl staying with us— 
woman I should say ; but she has seen so 
little of the world she seems like a girl— 
Mile. de Rochefort.’’ ‘ Pretty, is she? ’’ 
answered Gaston carelessly. ‘*That is 
charming,’ and they drew up at the 
entrance. Before dinner was announced 
Alfred had found his way to Gaston’s apart- 
ment and greeted him, as always, with 
enthusiasm and warmth. They had been 
boys together and always intimate and 
dear friends, and his admiration for Gas- 
ton was unvarying and thorough. Per- 
haps Gaston sometimes thought Alfred a 
little of a bore, but on the other hand he 
always missed his ready sympathy and 
eager support when he was away from 
him, and cared for him au fond, truly and 
deeply. 

‘* Well, old fellow, who is here?’’ said 
Gaston, as he tied his cravat before the 
glass. 

** No one much, I’ll spare you the cata- 
logue, only one woman in the house worth 
looking at or speaking to, and she dis- 
likes being looked at, and is bored by con- 
versation ? 

‘* Who is that?” 

‘*Mile. de Rochefort, young, rich, and 
pretty ; more than that I do not know of 
her.”’ 
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A year before Gaston would have said, 
‘* we shall see,’ and then quietly approprie 
ated to himself the one attractive woman 
of the party as his ‘*‘ droit de sciyneur;"’ 
but now he did not think again of what 
Alfred said, but finished dressing in si- 
lence and then the two young men went 
downstairs together, In the course of the 
evening, Gaston was presented to Mlle, 
Rochefort, who struck him as being singu- 
larly shy and reserved; he talked to her 
for a few minutes and finished the evening 
at the card-table. He thought no more of 
her until two days after ; when one morn- 
ing as they were all discussing the plans for 
the day, Mme. de Boisny said, * M, de 
Mortemart, I hope you will go with us 
to the views. I mean to drive over with 
Mlle. de Rochefort and I wanted you to 
be ourescort.’’ Gaston hesitated ; he had 
meditated a solitary ride, for he was 
moody of late and eschewed society; but 
as he raised his eyes he caught the reflee- 
tion of Mlle. de Rochefort’s fuce in the 
mirror; her eyes were bent on his face as 
if her fate depended on his reply; her 
whole fuce was instinct with an unmistak- 
able expression of eagerness and anxiety. 
He flushed involuntarily, and rising said 
‘*T am at your service, Madame.”’ 

‘*Then [ will give orders for the car- 
riage,’’ said Mme. de Boisny ; ‘‘ we will 
start in half an hour, Agathe, you will be 
ready ?’’ 

**Yes,’’ replied Mlle. de Rochefort 
with a vivid blush. Gaston had turned 
toward her as Mme. de Boisny spoke and 
his eyes met hers. For his soul’s sake 
he could not have kept a look of interro- 
gation from coming into his face; she an- 
swered it by a still deeper blush, and left 
the room. 

Agathe de Rochefort belonged to that 
large division of the sex who may be 
called instruments of pleasure or vehicles 
of emotion, meant only to be used by men, 
and never rising to an individuality of 
their own, never impressing their own per- 
sonality upon a relation ; but being what 
they are wanted to be, content to stand 
as a lay figure and be draped according to 
a man’s fancy, ready to be filled as if they 
were mere empty receptacles for the over- 
flow of another’s nature, or drained as if 
they had been created to quench some 
other creature's thirst. So she, crossing 
Gaston’s path in his present mood, reflected 
every fitful gleam of his nature, and the 
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almost savage egotiam that possessed him 
now made the temptation irresistible to 
make her the victim of his waywardness, 
So it went on day by day, she gradually 
surrendering her whole nature into his 
hands, and he, careless of her, desperate 
and restless, finding a fascination in being 
constantly with a woman who seemed to 
exist only to mirror back to him the re- 
flection of his own soul, When he was 
gay—and he was gay at times—no bird on 
the bough ever twittered more joyfully 
than she, and when he was gloomy she 
said nothing, did nothing, it is true, but he 
saw the shadow over her nature as clearly 
as the bosom of a lake is seen to darken 
as it gives back the clouds that float above 
it. It could not last long, and the end 
came one afternoon when they were sit- 
ting alone at the foot of a gigantic elm, 
watching the sun sink in the west. They 
had been walking for an hour, and Gaston, 
who had been very silent and moody, had 
suddenly proposed that they should stop 
to rest. As they sat there together, he 


gazing into the Yar-off golden clouds, she 
with her eyes bent on his face, he turned 
to her as if by a swift and overpower- 
ing impulse, and looking into her face 


said ; 

‘*T want to tell you a story, and I want 
to know what you think of it; it is the 
story of a friend of mine. Will you lis- 
ten?”’ 

‘* Yes,”’ she said almost eagerly. ‘‘ Oh, 
yes, you know I will,’’ and then he told 
her his own story; began it at first with 
some calmness, and then as he went on 
forgot not only her—for what was she but 
the canvas on which he was painting the 
image of his heart?—but forgot himself, 
and poured out the whole pent-up torrent 
of his passion, his hopes, his trial, and his 
bitterness, in words that came thick and 
fast and which he did not stop to choose. 
His voice was hoarse, his whole frame 
quivering with emotion ; he spoke to her 
as if she were Adelaide herself—no, not 
that, for he gave her none of the love that, 
had he been speaking to Adelaide, would 
have told its tale in every tone and com- 
pensated for all his harshness and bitter- 
ness. She was to him the momentary em- 
bodiment of womanhood, and, like many 
another woman, she was the vicarious vic- 
tim for another’s fault. Surely if the 
theologians had preached that a woman 
had died for the sins of the world, there 
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are some of us who could believe it and 
yet not need to think her divine, 

When he had ended, and he did. not 
speak very long, he turned to her and 
said; ‘Speak to me; you are a woman, 
do you think she loved him?" 

** No, she never loved you, Gaston ! "' the 
girl cried, ‘* No, she never loved you, It 
was not love, but pride; no woman who 
loved you could drive you from her so 
cruelly,’’ 

She had answered the spirit of his 
words, not their letter. He had said it 
was another's story; but he had spoken 
for himself, and that she should so instine- 
tively and unhesitatingly have read his 
heart smote him with a pang of tender- 
ness, He looked at her long and search- 
ingly, till her eyes fell, and then her 
loveliness and her love seemed to envelope 
him. He leant forward, drew her to him, 
and stooping down held her very close 
for a moment and pressed his lips to 
hers. 

‘** You would not treat me so!’ he said. 

He needed no answer. In another mo- 
ment a cloud seemed to pass over his face, 
and he said quickly: * It is growing late, 
come home ;’’ and they walked home with- 
out many words, and the few spoken were 
quiet ones, no lovers’ words. She was 
walking in a dream, her feet scarcely 
seemed to touch the ground, and the air 
was golden about her. She reached her 
room, and throwing herself on her knees 
poured forth those broken, incoherent 
words of joy and gratitude which if they 
ascend to God’s throne must blend with 
the song of birds, the perfume of flowers, 
and the babbling of the brooks as they 
reach His ears—incense as innocent and 
as spontaneous as theirs. While -he, 
would she have known him could she 
have seen him as, once alone, he now paced 
the floor, his hands clenched, his face set 
and dark with pain, now flinging himself 
on his knees, uttered broken groans of 
misery, wild words of regret? could she 
have heard the passionate cry come from 
hig lips, ‘‘ Oh, my God, my God, have 
mercy on me! I have lost her, lost her! 
Was I mad? And I had been so true! 
I had fought so well and so nearly 
reached—— Only one week more—— 
Adelaide, Adelaide! forgive, forgive?” 

But surely great grief and great joy 
should always be painted with veils upon 
their faces, and when our great agonies 
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are upon us, the strong hours that con- 
quer us, do we not all go out into the wil- 
derness as did He who is the type of our 
humanity? So let us leave him there 
alone. 


** Mme. de Parny to Gaston de Mortemart, 

‘it was two days ago, Gaston, that I 
thought you would come. I think I must 
have been sure of it, but you did not 
come. It was not because 1 counted so 
confidently on your success in your experi- 
ment that I thought you would surely come, 
It seemed to me impossible that the day I 
had lived for from the moment you left 
me could dawn and die into darkness and 
not bring you to me, I have forgotten 
why you went except that it was my fault, 
my folly, but I have suffered enough to ex- 
piate it: Is it not strange, I thought. I 
cared infinitely that you should come and 
ay ‘I have kept my word,’ and now— 
Oh, Gaston, my love, my love. I know 


that what I eared for was that you should 
come faithful or faithless, it did not mat- 
ter how so that I had you once again, I 
have been so miserable, so unutterably 
wretched, and of late it has seemed to me 
that When you came there would be a new 


heaven and a new earth, [ never let my- 
self think that you might fail, and now I 
do not even know whetheryou will care to 
got this letter, whether it will be more to 
you than an unfortunate memory, But 
the day that I knew f loved you [ laid my 
pride at your feet, and so L tell you that I 
love you though you may no longer love 
me, IL seek you, though it may be that 
you will turn away from me, I ask, 
implore you to come to me, and I offer you 
my soul, my heart, myself, uncondition- 
ally, Ah, Gaston, [ was mad when I sent 
you from me, but God will not punish me 
by depriving me of you forever! You will 
come and forgive me and I shall be happy. 
Oh, my love, come quickly. I grudge the 
moments as they fly past. Have I not 
already lost a year? I will not even 
think that I have lost you, It is impos- 
sible; you will come and say that you love 
me, ” 
‘Your own 
** ADELAIDE DE Parny.”’ 
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‘* Gaston de Mortemart to Mme. de Parny. 

** At last I am alone, the door is shut on 
all of them and I can speak to you. But 
what can I say? That [ love you, that I 
never loved you as now, now that we are 
irretrievably separated on earth; that as 
I sit here, hopeless and desperate, [ know 
that I love you as you would have had me 
love you, and that [ can never, never say 
so to you in this world. Do you know 
what 1 have done? All the world will 
know to-morrow. I have asked a woman 
to marry me and she has promised herself 
tome, Iam bound to her tight and fast. 
I will tell you how it all was: I forgot 
you for © moment—no, not forgot, but re- 
membered you bitterly, and I wronged my 
love, I failed to keep my vow, and then 
I was desperate and wild, All was silence 
between us, and I had said that [ would 
not break it to tell of failure. Oh, God, 
why did not some angel tell you, Ade- 
Inide, to write before that fatal day? I 
suid to myself I wilt wait till the day 
comes and goes, and then if no word comes 
to me [ will ask this woman who loves 
me, whom I have made to love me, to take 
my wrecked life as the only poor compen- 
sation I have to give her, So it came, 
And now-you write and bid me come, I 
had thought once that 1 would go to you 
from out the portals of heaven; that I 
would seek you in hell; but it is T who am 
in hell, and may not leave it, Even now 
ns this soft evening breeze blows in your 
Inttice, you are thinking of me, waiting 
for me, perhaps listening to hear my step 
on the stairs, You hold out your arms 
and I must turn away, Oh, you were 
wrong and cruel, Adelaide, You have 
killed my heart, but why should | re- 
proach you? J who love you so, who 
must always be yours, But [I cannot 
write to you. Tam mad with misery and 
pain, How often I have dreamed in the 
long nights of this past year that some 
day, some blessed day, you would say 
‘Come, for I love you.’ And now you 
say it and T cannot move, T am tied hand 
and foot. May God have merey on us 


both, 
* Gaston pe Mortremart,”’ 


Ernest Ronanp, 





THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS, 


By Antuony TRoOLvorg, 


CHAPTER I. 
LIZZIE GREYSTOCK, 


I he was admitted by all her friends, and 
L. also by her enemies—who were in 
truth the more numerous and active body 
of the two—that Lizzie Greystock had 
done very well with herself, We will tell 
the story of Lizzie Greystock from the be- 
ginning, but we will not dwell over it at 
great length, as we might do if we loved 
her, She was the only child of old Admmi- 
ral Greystock, who in the latter years of 
his life was much perplexed by the pos- 
sexsion of a daughter, ‘The Admiral was 


a man who liked whist, wine—and wick- 
edness in general we may perhaps say, and 
whose ambition it was to live every day of 
his life up to the end of it, 


People say 
that he succeeded, and that the whist, 
wine, and wickedness were there, at the 
side even of his dying bed. He had no 
particular fortune, and yet his daughter, 
when she was little more than a child, 
went about everywhere with jewels on her 
fingers, and red gems hanging round her 
neck, and yellow gems pendent from her 
oars, and white gems shining in her b!ack 
hair, She was hardly nineteen when her 
futher died and she was taken home by 
that dreadful old termagant, her aunt, 
lady Linlithgow. Lizzie would haye 
sooner gone to any other friend or relative, 
had there been any other friend or relative 
to take her possessed of a house in town. 
Her uncle, Dean Greystock, of Bobsbor- 
ough, would have had her—and a more 
good-natured old soul than the dean’s 
wife did not exist, and there were three 
pleasant, good-tempered girls in the dean- 
ery, who had made various little efforts at 
friendship with their cousin Lizzie—but 
Lizzie had higher ideas for herself than 
life in the deanery at Bobsborough. She 
hated Lady Linlithgow. During her fath- 
rts lifetime, when she hoped to be able to 
vettle herself before his death, she was hot 


in the habit of concealing her hatred for 
Lady Linlithgow. Lady Linlithgow was 
not indeed amiable or easily managed. 
But when the Admiral died, Lizzie did not 
hesitate for a moment in going to the old 
** vulturess,’’ us she was in the habit of 
calling the countess in her occasional cor- 
respondence with the girls at Bobshor- 
ough, 

The Admiral died greatly in debt—so 
much so that it was a marvel how trades- 
men had trusted him, There was literally 
nothing left for anybody; and Messrs, 
Harter & Benjamin of Old Bond street 
condescended to call at Lady Linlithgow's 
house in Brook street, and to beg that the 
jewels supplied during the last twelve 
months might be returned, Lizzie pro- 
texted that there were no jewels—nothing 
to signify, nothing worth restoring. Lady 
Linlithgow had seen the diamonds, and 
demanded an explanation, They had 
been * parted with,’’ by the Admiral's 
orders—so said Lizzie—for the payment 
of other debts, Of this Lady Linlithgow 
did not believe a word, but she could not 
get at any exact truth, At that moment 
the jewels were in very truth pawned for 
money which had been necessary for Liz- 
zie’s needs, Certain things must be paid 
for—one's own maid for instance—and 
one must have some money in one’s pock- 
et for railway-trains and little nicknacks 
which cannot be had on credit, Lizzie 
when she was nineteen knew how to do 
without money as well as most girls ; but 
there were calls which she could not with- 
stand, debts which even she must pay. 

She did not, however, drop her ac- 
quaintance with Messrs, Harter & Benja- 
min, Before her father had been dead 
eight months, she was closeted with Mr. 
Benjamin, transacting a little business 
with him, She had come to him, she told 
him, the moment she was of age, and was 
willing to make herself responsible for the 
debt, signing any bill, note, or document 
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which the firm might demand from her to 
that effect. Of course she had nothing of 
her own, and never would have anything. 
That Mr, Benjamin knew. As for pay- 
ment of the debt by Lady Linlithgow, who 
for a countess was as poor as Job, Mr. 
Benjamin, she was quite sure, did not ex- 
pect anything of the kind, But —., 
Then Lizzie paused, and Mr, Benjamin, 
with the sweetest and wittiest of smiles, 
suggested that perhaps Miss Cireystock 
was going to be married, Lizzie, with a 
pretty maiden blush, admitted that such 
a catastrophe was probable, She had 
been asked in marriage by Sir Florian 
Kustace, Now Mr. Benjamin knew, as 
all the world knew, that Sir Florian Eus- 
tace was a very rich man indeed; a man 
in no degree embarrassed, and who could 
pay any amount of jewellers’ bills for 
which claim might be made upon him, 
Well, what did Miss Greystock want? 
Mr. Benjamin did not suppose that Miss 
Gireystock was actuated simply by a desire 
to have her old bills paid by her future 
husband, Miss Greystock wanted a loan 
suflicient to take the jewels out of pawn, 
She would then make herself responsible 
for the full amount due, Mr, Benjamin 
said that he would make a few inquiries, 
‘** But you won't betray me,” said Lizzie, 
‘for the match might be off’? Mr, Ben- 
jamin promised to be more than cautious, 

There was not so much of falsehood as 
might have been expected in the statement 
which Lizzie Greystock made to the jew- 
eller, It was not true that she was of 
age, and therefore no future husband 
would be legally liable for any debt which 
she might then contract ; and it was not 
true that Sir Florian Eustace had asked 
her in marriage. Those two little blem- 
ishes in her statement must be admitted, 
But it was true that Sir Florian was at 
her feet, and that by a proper use of her 
various charms, the pawned jewels in- 
cluded, she might bring him to an offer, 
Mr, Benjamin made his inquiries, and ac- 
ceded to the proposal, He did not tell 
Miss Greystock that she had lied to him in 
that matter of her age, though he had dis- 
covered the lie, Sir Florian would no doubt 
pay the bill for his wife without any ar- 
yuments as to the legality of the claim, 
From such information as Mr, Benjamin 
could acquire, he thought that there 
would be a marriage, and that the specu- 
lation was on the whole in his favor, 
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Lizzie recovered her jewels and Mr. Ben- 
jamin was in possession of a promissory 
note purporting to have been executed by 
a person who was no longer a minor, The 
jeweller was ultimately successful in his 
views, and so was the lady. 

Lady Linlithgow saw the jewels come 
back, one by one, ring added to ring on 
the little taper fingers, the rubies for the 
neck, and the pendent yellow earrings, 
Though Lizzie was in mourning for her 
father, still these things were allowed to 
be visible. The countess was not the 
woman to see them without inquiry, and 
she inquired vigorously. She threatened, 
stormed, and protested. She attempted 
even a raid upon the young lady's jewel- 
box. But she was not successful, Lizzie 
snapped and snarled and held her own, 
for at that time the match with Sir Flori- 
an was near its accomplishment, and the 
countess understood too well the value of 
such a disposition of her niece to risk it at 
the moment by any open rupture, The 
little house in Brook street—for the house 
was very small and yery comfortless—a 
house that had been squeezed in, as it 
were, between two others without any fit- 
ting space for it—did not contain a happy 
family. One bedroom, and that the big- 
gest, was appropriated to the Karl of Lin- 
lithgow, the son of the countess, a young 
man who passed perhaps five nights in 
town during the year, Other inmate 
there was none besides the aunt and the 
niece and the four servants, of whom one 
was Lizzie’sown maid, Why should such 
a countess have troubled herself with the 
custody of such a niece? Simply because 
the countess regarded itasaduty, Lady 
Linlithgow was worldly, stingy, ill-tem- 
pered, selfish, and mean, Lady Linlith- 
gow would cheat a butcher out of a mut- 
ton-chop, or a cook out of a month's 
wages, if she could do so with some slant 
of legal wind in her favor, She would tell 
any number of lies to carry a point in what 
she believed to be social success, It was 
suid of her that she cheated at cards, In 
backbiting no venomous old woman be- 
tween Bond street and Park lane could 
beat her—or, more wonderful still, no 
venomous old man at the slubs, But nev- 
ertheless she recognized certain duties, 
and performed them, though she hated 
them, She went to church, not merely 
that people might see her there—as to 
which in truth she cared nothing—but be- 
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cause she thought it was right. And she 
took in Lizzie Greystock, whom she hated 
almost as much as she did sermons, be- 
cause the Admiral’s wife had been her sis- 
ter, and she recognizeda duty. But, hay- 
ing thus bound herself to Lizzie—who was 
a beauty—of course it became the first ob- 
ject of her life to get rid of Lizzie by a 
marriage. And though she would have 
liked to think that Lizzie would be tor- 
mented all her days, though she thorough- 
ly believed that Lizzie deserved to be tor- 
mented, she set her heart upon a splendid 
match, She would at any rate be able to 
throw it daily in her niece’s teeth that the 
splendor was of her doing. Now a mar- 
riage with Sir Florian Eustace would be 
very splendid, and therefore she was una- 
ble to go into the matter of the jewels 
with that rigor which in other circum- 
stances she would certainly have displayed. 

The match with Sir Florian Eustace— 
for a match it came to be--was certainly 
very splendid, Sir Florian was a young 
man about eight and twenty, very hand- 
some, of immense wealth, quite unencum- 
bered, moving in the best circles, popular, 
80 far prudent that he never risked his 
fortune on the turf or in gambling-houses, 


with the reputation of a gallant soldier, 


and a most devoted lover, There were 
two facts concerning him which might, or 
might not, be taken as objections, He 
was vicious, and—he was dying. When 
a friend, intending to be kind, hinted the 
latter circumstance to Lady Linlithgow, 
the countess blinked and winked and nod- 
ded, and then swore that she had procured 
medical advice on the subject. Medical 
advice declared that Sir Florian was not 
more likely to die than another man—if 
only he would get married; all of which 
statement on her ladyship’s part was a 
lie. When the same friend hinted the 
same thing to Lizzie herself, Lizzie re- 
solved that she would have her revenge 
upon that friend. At any rate the court- 
ship went on. 

We have said that Sir Florian was vi- 
cious; but he was not altogether a bad 
man, nor was he vicious in the common 
sense of the word. He was one who de- 
nied himself no pleasure let the cost be 
what it might in health, pocket, or mor- 
als, Of sin or wickedness he had proba- 
bly no distinct idea. In virtue, as an at- 
tribute of the world around him, he had 
no belief. Of honor he thought very 
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much, and had conceived a somewhat no- 
ble idea that because much had been given 
to him much was demanded of him, He 
was haughty, polite, and very generous. 
There was almost a nobility even about 
his vices. And he had a special gallantry 
of which it is hard to say whether it is or 
is not to be admired, They told him that 
he was like to die—very like to die, if he 
did not change his manner of living. 
Would he go to Algiers for a period? 
Certainly not. He would do no such 
thing. If he died, there was his brother 
John left to succeed him, And the fear 
of death never cast a cloud over that 
grandly beautiful brow. ‘They had all 
been short-lived—the Eustaces, Con- 
sumption had swept a hecatomb of vic- 
tims from the family, But still they were 
grand people, and never were afraid of 
death, 

And then Sir Florian feil in love, Dis- 
cussing this matter with his brother, who 
was perhaps his only intimate friend, he 
declared that if the girl he loved would 
give herself to him, he would make what 
atonement he could to her for his own 
early death by a princely settlement. 
John Eustace, who was somewhat nearly 
concerned in the matter, raised no ohjeo- 
tion to this proposal, There was ever 
something grand about these Kustaces, 
Sir Florian was a grand gentleman; but 
surely he must have been dull of intellect, 
slow of discernment, blear-eyed in his 
ways about the town, when he took Liz- 
zie Greystock—of all the women whom 
he could find in the world—to be the pur- 
est, the truest, and the noblest. It has 
been said of Sir Florian that he did not 
believe in virtue. He freely expressed 
disbelief in the virtue of women around 
him—in the virtue of women of all ranks, 
But he believed in his mother and sisters 
as though they were heaven-born ; and he 
was one whe could believe in his wife as 
though she were the queen of heaven, 
He did believe in Lizzie Greystock, think- 
ing that intellect, purity, truth, and beau- 
ty, each perfect in its degree, were com- 
bined in her. The intellect and beauty 
were there; but for the purity and truth, 
how could it have been that such a one ae 
Sir Florian Eustace should have been so 
blind! 

Sir Florian was not indeed a clever 
man; but he believed himself to be a fool, 
and believing himself to he a fool, he de- 
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sired, nay painfully longed, for some of 
those results of cleverness which might, 
he thought, come to .him from contact 
with a clever woman, Lizzie read poetry 
well, and she read verses to him, sitting 
very near to him, almost in the dark, with 
a shaded lamp throwing its light on her 
book. He was astonished to find how 
sweet a thing was poetry. By himself he 
eould never read a line, but as it came 
from her lips it seemed to charm him, It 
was a new pleasure, and one which, 
though he had ridiculed it, he had so often 
eoveted! And then she told him of such 
wondrous thoughts, such wondrous joys 
in the world which would come from 
thinking! He was proud, I have said, 
und haughty; but he was essentially mod- 
ext und humble in his self-extimation, 
Ilow divine was this creature, whose 
voice to him was that of a goddess! 

Then he spoke out to her with his face 
a little turned from her, Would she be 
his wife? But before she answered him, 
let her listen to him, They had told him 
that an early death must probably be his 
fiute. He did not himself feel that it must 
bo so, Sometimes he was ill, very ill; 
but often he was well, If she would run 
the risk with him he weuld endeavor to 
make her such recompense as might come 
from his wealth, ‘The speech he made 
waa somewhat long, and aa he miade it he 
hardly looked into her fiee, 

But it was necessary to him that he 
should be made to know hy some signal 
from her how it was going with her feel 
nga, Aw he spoke of hia danger, there 
eune a gurgling little trill of walling 
from her throat, a soft, almost musalenl 
wound of woe, which seemed to add an 
unaccustomed eloquence to bin words, 
When he «poke of his own hope the sound 
wis somewhat changed, but it waa still 
eontinued, When he alluded to the din 
position of his fortune, she was at his 
fect, ‘ Not that,’ she sald, * not that!” 
He lifted her, and with his arm round her 
waist he tried to tell her what it would be 
his duty to do for her, She escaped from 
his arm and would not listen to him, 
But—but——! When he began to talk 
of love again, she stood with her forehead 
bowed against his bosom, Of course the 
engagement was then a thing accom 
plished, 

But still the cup might slip from her 
lips. Her father was now dead but ten 
months, and what answer could she make 
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when the common pressing petition for an 
early marriage was poured into her ear? 
This was in July, and it would never do 
that he should be left, unmarried, to the 
rigor of another winter, She looked 
into his face and knew that she had cause 
for fear, Oh, heavens! if all these golden 
hopes should fail to the ground, and she 
should come to be known only as the girl 
who Had been engaged to the late Sir 
Florian! But he himself pressed the 
marriage on the same ground, ‘ They 
tell me,’’ he said, ‘* that [ had better get 
a little south by the beginning of Octo- 
ber. I won't go alone, You know what 
I mean—eh, Lizzie?’’ Of course she mar- 
ried him in September, 

They spent « honeymoon of six weeks at 
i place he had in Scotland, and the first 
blow came upon him as they passed 
through London, back from Scotland, on 
their way to Italy, Messrs, Harter & 
Benjamin sent in their little bill, which 
amounted to something over £400, and 
other little bills were sent in, Sir Florian 
was a man by whom all such bills would 
certainly be paid, but by whom they 
would not be paid without his understand. 
ing much and conceiving more as to their 
cause and nature, How much he really 
did understand she was never quite aware ; 
but she did know that he detected her ina 
positive falsehood, She might certainly 
have managed the mutter better than she 
did; and had she admitted everything 
there might probably have been but few 
words about it, She did not, however, 
understand the nature of the note «he had 
elgned, and thought that simply new bills 
would be presented by the Jewellers to her 
husband, She gave a false account of the 
transaction, and the lle was detected, I 
do not know that she cared very much, 
An she was utterly devold of true tender. 
nena, 40 also Was Khe devold of consclence, 
They went abroad, however; and by the 
time the winter was half over in Naples, 
he knew what his wife was ;-and before 
the end of the spring he was dead, 

She had so far played her game well, 
and had won her stakes, What regrets, 
what remorse she suffered when she knew 
that he was going from her, and then 
knew that he was gone, who can say? As 
man is never strong enough to take un- 
mixed delight in good, so may we presume 
also that he cannot be quite so weak as 
to find perfect satisfaction in evil, There 
must have been qualms as she looked at 
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his dying face, soured with the disappoint- 
ment she had brought upon him, and lis- 
wned to the harsh querulous voice that 
was no longer eager in the expressions of 
‘ove. There must have been some pang 
when she reflected that the cruel wrong 
which she had inflicted on him had prob- 
ably hurried him to his grave, As a wid- 
ow, in the first solemnity of her widow- 
hood, she was wretched and would see no 
one, Then she returned to England and 
shut herself up in a small house at Brigh- 
ton. Lady Linlithgow offered to go to 
her, but she begged that she might be left 
to herself, For a few short months the 
awe arising from the rapidity with which 
it had all occurred did afflict her, ‘Twelve 
months since she had hardly known the 
man who was to be her husband, Now 
she was a widow—a widow very richly en- 
dowed—and she bore beneath her bosom 
the fruit of her husband's love. 

But, even in these early days, friends 
and enemies did not hesitate to say that 
Liazie Greystock had done very well with 
herself; for it was known by all concerned 
that in the settlements made she had been 
treated with unwonted generosity, 


CHAPTER If, 
LADY BUSTACK, 


Tuene were clreumstances in her poxl- 
tion which made it impossible that Lissle 
Cireyatock, or Lady Kustace, as we must 
now call her, should be left altogether to 
hersell’ in’ the modest widow's retreat 
which she had found at Brighton, Tt was 
then April, and It was known that if all 
things went well with her she would be 
nA mother before the summer was over, 
On what the Fates might ordain In this 
matter Immense Interests were dependent, 
If a won should be born he would Inherit 
everything, subject, of course, to his 
mother's settlement, If a daughter, to 
her would belong the great personal 
wealth which Sir Florian had owned at 
the time of his death. Should there be 
no son, John Eustace, the brother, would 
inherit the estates in Yorkshire which had 
heen the backbone of the Eustace wealth, 
Should no child be born, John Eustace 
would inherit everything that had not 
been settled upon or left to the widow, 
Sir Florian had made a settlement imme- 
diately before his marriage, and a will 
immediately afterwards, Of what he had 
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done then, nothing had been alteyed in 
those sad Italian days, The settlement 
had been very generous, The whole 
property in Scotland was to belong to 
Lizzie for her life, and after her death 
was to go to a second son, if such second 
son there should be. By the will money 
was left to her—more than would be 
needed for any possible temporary emer- 
gency. When she knew how it all was 
arranged, as fur as she did know it, she 
was aware that she was a rich woman, 
For so clever a woman she was infinitely 
ignorant as to the possession and value of 
money and land and income, though, 
perhaps, not more ignorant than are most 
young girls under twenty-one, As for 
the Scotch property, she thought that it 
was her own forever, becaaise there could 
not now be a second son, aud yet was not 
quite sure whether it would be her own 
at all if she had no son, Concerning that 
sum of money left to her, she did not know 
whether it was to come out of the Scotch 
property or be given to her separately, 
and whether it was to come annually or 
to come only once, She had received, 
while «till in Naples, a letter from the 
family lawyer, giving her such details of 
the will as it was necessary that she 
should know, and now she longed to axk 
questions, to have her belongings made 
plain to her, and to realize her wealth, 
She had brilliant prospecta; and yet, 
through it all, there was a sense of loneli- 
new that nearly killed her, Would it 
not have been much better if her husband 
would have lived, and still worshipped 
her, and still allowed her to read poetry 
to him? Dut «he had read no poetry w 
him after that affair of Mewes, Larter & 
Benjamin, 

The has, or will have, but little w 
with these days, and may be hurried on 
through the twelve, or even twenty-four 
months which followed the death of poor 
Sir Florian, The question of the heirship, 
however, was very grave; and early in the 
month of May Lady Eustace was visited 
by her husband's uncle, Bishop Eustace, 
of Bobsborough, The bishop had been 
the younger brother of Sir Florian's 
futher, was at this time about fifty, very 
active and very popular, and was one who 
stood high in the world, even among 
bishops. He suggested to his niece-in- 


law that it was very expedient that, dur- 
ing her coming hour of trial, she should 
not absent herself from her husband’s 
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family, and at last persuaded her to take 
up her residence at the palace at Bobs- 
borough till such time as the event should 
be‘over. Lady Eustace was taken to the 
palace, and in due time a son was born. 
John, who was now the uncle of the heir, 
came down, and, with the frankest good- 
humor, declared that he would devote 
himself to the little head of the family. 
He had been left as guardian, and the 
management of the great family estates 
was to be in his hands. Lizzie had read 
no poetry to him, and he had never liked 
her, and the bishop did not like her, and 
the ladies of the bishop's family disliked 
her very much, and it was thought by 
them that the dean’s people—the Dean of 
Bobsborough was Lizzic’s uncle—were not 
very fond of Lizzie since Lizzie had so 
raised herself in the world as to want no 
assistance from them. But still they 
were bound to do their duty by her as the 
widow of the late and the mother of the 
present baronet. And they did not find 
much cause of complaining as to Lizzie’s 
conduct in these days. In that matter of 
the great family diamond necklace, which 
certainly should not have been taken to 
Naples at all, and as to which the jewel- 
ler had told the lawyer and the iawyer 
had told John Eustace that it certainly 
should not now be detained among the 
widow's own private property, the bishop 
strongly recommended that nothing should 
be said at present. The mistake, if there 
wis a mistake, could be remedied at any 
time. And nothing in those very early 
days was said about the great Eustace 
necklace which afterwards became so 
famous, 

Why Lizzie should have been so gener- 
ny disliked by the Kustaces it might be 
hard to explain, While she remained at 
the palace she was very discreet, and per- 
haps demure, It may be said they dis- 
liked her expressed determination to cut 
her aunt, Lady Linlithgow; for they 
knew that Lady Linlithgow had been, at 
any rate, a friend to Lizzie Greystock, 
There are people who ean be wise within 
a certain margin, but beyond that commit 
great imprudences, Lady Eustace sub- 
mitted herself to the palace people for 
that period of her prostration, but she 
could not hold her tongue as to her future 
intentions, She would, too, now and 
then ask of Mrs, Eustace and even of her 
daughter an eager, anxious question about 
her own property. ‘She is dying to 
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handle her money,”’ seid Mrs, Eustace to 
the bishop. ‘* She is only like the rest of 
the world in that,’’ saidthe oishop. “If 
she would be really open, I wouldn’t mind 
it,’ said Mrs, Eustace. None of them 
liked her, and she did not like them. 

She remained at the palace for six 
months, and at the end of that time she 
went to her own place in Scotland. Mrs. 
Eustace had strongly advised her to ask 
her aunt, Lady Linlithgow, to accompany 
her, but in refusing to do this Lizzie was 
quite firm. She had endured Lady Lin- 
lithgow for that year between her father’s 
death and her marriage ; she was now be- 
ginning to dare to hope for the enjoyment 
of the good things which she had won, 
and the presence of the dowager-countess, 
‘*the Vulturess,’’ was certainly not one 
of these good things. In what her enjoy- 
ment was to consist, she had not as yet 
quite formed a definite conclusion. She 
liked jewels. She liked admiration. She 
liked the power of being arrogant to those 
around her, And she liked good things 
to eat. But there were other matters 
that were also dear to her. She did like 
music, though it may be doubted whether 
she would ever play it or even listen to it 
alone. She did like reading, and espe- 
cially the reading of poetry, though even 
in this she was false and pretentious, 
skipping, pretending to have read, lying 
about books, and making up her market 
of literature for outside admiration at the 
easiest possible cost of trouble, And she 
had some dream of being in love, and 
would take delight even in building cas 
tles in the air, which she would people 
with friends and lovers whom she would 
make happy with the most open-hearted 
benevolence, She had theoretical ideas 
of life which were not bad, but in practice 
she Lad gnined her ohjects, and she was 
in a hurry to have liberty to enjoy them, 

There was considerable anxiety in the 
palace in reference to the future mode of 
life of Lady Eustace, Had it not been for 
that baby-heir, of course there would 
have been no cause for interference ; but 
the rights of that baby were so serious 
and important that it was almost impos- 
sible not to interfere, The mother, how- 
ever, gave some little signs that she did 
not intend to submit to much interference, 
and there was no real reason why she 
should not be as free as air, But did she 
really intend to go down to Portray Castle 
all alone—that is, with her baby and 
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nurses? This was ended by an arrange- 
ment, in accordance with which she was 
accompanied by her eldest cousin, Ellinor 
Greystock, a lady who was just ten years 
her senior. ‘here could hardly be a bet- 
ter woman than Ellinor Greystock, or a 
more good-humored, kindly being. After 
many debates in the deanery and in the 
palace, fur there was much friendship be- 
tween. the two ecclesiastical establishments, 
the offer was made and the advice given. 
Ellinor had accepted the martyrdom on 
the understanding that if the advice were 
accepted she was to remain at Portray 
Castle for three months. After a long 
discussion between Lady Eustace and the 
bishop’s wife the offer was accepted, and 
the two ladies went to Scotiand together. 

During those three months the widow 
still bided her time. Of her future ideas 
of life she said not a word to her com- 
panion. Of her infant she said very lit- 
tle. She would talk of books, choosing 
such books as her cousin did not read; 
and she would interlard her conversation 
with much Italian, because ber cousin did 
not know the language. There was a 
earriage kept by the widow, and they had 
themselves driven out together. Of real 
companionship there was none. Lizzie 
was biding her time, and at the end of 
the three months Miss Gireystock thank- 
fully, and, indeed, of necessity, returned 
to Bobsborough. ‘ I’ve done no good,” 
she said to her mother, and * have been 
very uncomfortable.”’ ‘ My dear,” said 
her mother, ‘* we have disposed of three 
months out of a two years’ period of dan- 
ger, In two years from Sir Florian's 
death she will be married again,” 

When this was said Lizzie had been a 
widow nearly a year, and had bided her 
time upon the whole discreetly, Some 
foolish letters she had written, chielly to 
the lawyer about her money and property ; 
and some foolish things she had said, as 
when she told Ellinor Gireystock that the 
Portray property was her own forever, to 
do what she liked with it, The sum of 
money left to her by her husband had by 
that time been paid into her own hands, 
and she had opened a banker's account, 
The revenues from the Scotch estate, some 
£4,000 a yeur, were clearly her own for 
life. ‘The family diamond necklace was 
still in her possession, and no answer had 
been given by her to a postscript to a law- 
yer’s letter in which a little advice had 
been given respecting it, At the end of 
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another year, when she had just reached 
the age of twenty-two, and had completed 
her second year of widowhood, she was still 
Lady Eustace, thus contradicting the 
prophecy made by the dean’s wife. It 
was then spring, and she had a house of 
her own in London. She had broken 
openly with Lady Linlithgow. She had 
opposed, though not absolutely refused, 
all overtures of brotherly care from John 
Eustace. She had declined a further in- 
vitation, both for herself and for her child, 
to the palace. And she had positively as- 
serted her intention of keeping the dia- 
monds. Her late husband, she said, had 
given the diamonds to her. As they were 
supposed to be worth £10,000, and were 
really family diamonds, the matter was 
felt by all cancerned to be one of much 
importance. And she was oppressed by 
a heavy load of ignorance, which became 
serious from the isolation of her position. 
She had learned to draw cheques, but she 
had no other correct notion as to business. 
She knew nothing as to spending money, 
saving it, or investing it. Though she 
was clever, sharp, and greedy, she had no 
idea what her money would do, and what 
it would not; and there was no one 
whom she would trust to tell her. She 
had a young cousin, a barrister, a son of 
the dean’s, whom she perhaps liked better 
than any other of her relations, but she 
declined advice even from her friend the 
barrister, She would have no dealings 
on her own behalf with the old family 
solicitor of the Eustaces, the gentleman 
who had now applied very formally for 
the restitution of the diamonds, but had 
appointed other solicitors to act for her, 
Messrs. Mowbray & Mopus were of opin- 
ion that aa the diamonds had been given 
into her hands by her husband without 
any terms as to their surrender, no one 
could claim them, Of the manner in 
which the diamonds had been placed in 
her hands no one knew more than she 
chowe to tell, 

But when she started with her house in 
town—a modest little house in Mount 
street, near the park—just two years after 
her husband's death, she had a large cir- 
cle of acquaintances, The Eustace peo- 
ple, and the Greystock people, and even 
the Linlithgow people, did not entirely 
turn their backs upon her, The countess, 
indeed, was very venomous, as she well 
might be; but then the countess was 
known for her venom. The dean and his 
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family were still anxious that she should 
he encouraged to discreet living, and, 
though they feared many things, thought 
that they had no ground for open com 
pluint, ‘The Kustace people were forbear: 
ing, and hoped the best, '* Dem the 
necklace," doin Kustace had sald, and 
the bishop unfortunately bad heard hha 
muyit! * Jolin,’ auld the prelate, what. 
ever iy to become of the bauble you might 
express your opinion ino more sensible 
language.’ “Lt beg your lordship's pare 
don,’ sald John, LT only mean to muy 
that I think we shouldn't trouble our. 
elves about a few stones,’’ But the fim. 
ily lawyer, Mr, Camperdown, would by no 
means take this view of the matter, It 
was, however, generally thought that the 
young widow opened her campaign more 
prudently than had been expected, 

And now a# #0 much haa been sald of 
the charneter and fortune and «pecial elt 
cumatances of Lissie Greystock, who bee 
came Lady Kustace aa a bride, and Lady 
Kustace na a wilow and a mother, all 
within the apace of twelve months, it may 
be aa well to give some deseription of her 
person and habits, such as they were at 
the period in which our story is supposed 
to have it# commencement, It must be 
understood in the flrxt place that she was 
very lovely; much more so, Indeed, now 
than when she had fascinated Sir Florian, 
She was small, but taller than she looked 
to be, for her form was perfectly symmet- 
rienl, Her feet and hands might have 
heen taken aa models by a seulptor, Her 
figure was lithe, and soft, and slim, and 
slender, If it hada fivult it was this, that 
it had in it too much of movement, There 
were some Who sald that she was almost 
snakeslike in her rapid bendings and the 
tilmost too easy gestures of her body; for 
she wae much given to aetion and to the 
expression of her thought by the motion 
of her limba, She might certainly have 
made her way aa an actress, had fortune 
called upon her to earn her bread in that 
fashion, And her voice would have suited 
the stage, It was powerful when she 
called upon it for power; but, at the same 
time, flexible and capable of much pre- 
tence at feeling, She could bring it toa 
whisper that would almost melt your 
heart with tenderness, as she had melted 
Sir Florian’s, when she sat near te him 
reading poetry; and then she could raise 
it ton pitch of indignant wrath befitting 
a Lady Macbeth when her husband ven- 
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tured to rebuke her, And her ear was 
quite correct in modulating these tones, 
She knew—and it must have been by ine 
atinet, for her culture in such matters was 
xtinllhow to use her volee ao that neither 
its tenderness nor ite wrath should be min 
applied, ‘There were pleces ln verse that 
she could read, things not wondrously 
good In themselves, «o that she would ray. 
inh you; and #he would #0 look at you aa 
she did it that you would hardly dare 
elther to avert your eyes or to return her 
give, Sir Florian had not known wheth- 
er to do the one thing or the other, and 
had therefore selved her in his aris, Ler 
free Was oval—somewhat longer than an 
oval—with little in it, perhaps nothing In 
it, of that brillianey of color which we call 
complexion, And yet the shades of her 
countenance were ever changing between 
the softest and most transparent white 
and the richest, mellowest shades of 
brown, It was only when she simulated 
wngereahe was almost incapable of real 
angerthat she would succeed in calling 
the thinnest streak of plik from her heart, 
to show that there was blood running in 
her velna, Her hair, which was nearly 
black, but in truth with more of softness 
and of lustre that ever belong to halr that 
in really black, she wore bound tight 
round her perfect forehead, with one long 
lovelock hanging over her shoulder, The 
form of her head was so good that she 
could dare to carry it without a chiguon or 
any adventitious adjuncts from an artist's 
shop. Very bitter was she in consequence 
when speaking of the head-gear of other 
women, Her chin was perfect in its 
round=not over long, aa is the ease with 
wo many such faces, utterly spoiling the 
symmetry of the countenance, But it 
lacked « dimple, and therefore lacked fem- 
inine tenderness, Iler mouth was per- 
haps faulty in being too small, or, at least, 
her lips were too thin, ‘There was want- 
lng from the mouth that expression of 
eager-spenking truthfulness which full lips 
will often convey, Her teeth were with- 
out flaw or blemish, even, small, white, 
and delicate; but perhaps they were 
shown too often, Her nose was small, 
but struck many as the prettiest feature 
of her fice, 80 exquisite was the moulding 
of it, and so eloquent and so graceful the 
slight inflations of the transparent nos- 
trils. Her eyes, in which she herself 
thought that the lustre of her beauty lay, 
were blue and clear, bright as cerulean 
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waters, They were long, large eyes, but 
very dangerous, ‘To those who knew how 
to rend a foe, there was danger plainly 
written In them, Poor Sir Florian had 
not known, But, in truth, the charm of 
hor fee did not lie in her eyes, Thin was 
felt by many even who could not read the 
hook fluently, ‘They were too expressive, 
too loud in thelr demands for attention, 
and they lacked tenderness, How fow 
there are among women, few perhaps also 
among men, who know that the sweetest, 
noftent, tenderest, truest eyes which a 
woman can carry in her head are green In 
color, Lissle's eyes were not tender, 
neither were they true, But they were 
surmounted by the most wonderfully pen- 
cilled eyebrows that ever nature unnasiat- 
ed planted on a woman's fice, 

We have said she was clever, We must 
add that she had in truth studied much, 
She spoke French, understood Ttallan, 
and read German, She played well on 
the harp, and moderately well on the 
plano, She sang, at least, in good taste 
and good tune, Of things to be learned 
by rending she knew much, having really 
taken diligent trouble with herself, She 
had learned much poetry by heart, and 
could apply it, She forgot nothing, list 
ened to everything, understood quickly, 
and was desirous to show not only as a 
heauty butas awit, There were men at 
this time who declared that she was simply 
the cleverest and the handsomest woman 
in England, As an independent young 
woman she was perhaps one of the rich- 
ont, 


CHAPTER III 
LUCY MORRIA, 


Avrnovan the first two chapters of this 
new history have been devoted to the 
fortunes and personal attributes of Lady 
Kustace, the historian begs his readers not 
to belleve that that opulent and aristocratic 
Beckie Sharpe is to assume the dignity of 
heroine in the forthcoming pages, That 
there shall be any heroine the historian 
will not take upam himself to assert; but 
if there be a hepoine, that heroine shall 
not be Lady Eustace, Poor Lizzie Grey- 
stock! as men double her own age, and 
who had known her as a forward, capri- 
cious, spoiled child in her father's life- 
time, would still call her, She did so 


many things, made so many efforts, caused 
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so much suffering to others, and suffered 
so much herself throughout the scenes 
with which we are about to deal, that the 
story can hardly be told without giving 
her that prominence of place which has 
been assigned to her in the last two 
chapters, 

Nor does the chronicler dare to put for- 
ward Lucy Morris ns a heroine, The 
real heroine, if it be found possible ta 
arrange her drapery for her becomingly, 
and to put that part which she enacted 
Into properly herole words, shail stalk in 
among us at some considerably later period 
in the narrative, when the writer shall 
have acoustomed himself to the flow of 
words, and have worked himself up toa 
state of mind fit for the reception of noble 
acting and noble speaking. In the mean- 
time, let it be understaod that poor, little 
Lucy Morris was a governess in the house 
of old Lady Fawn when our beautiful 
young widow established herself in Mount 
atreet, 

Lavy Kustace and Luey Morris had 
known each other for many yearshad ine 
deed been children together--there having 
heen some old family friendship between 
the Greystocks and the Morrises, When 
the admiral's wife was living, Lucy had, 
asa little girl of eight or nine, been her 
guest, She had often been a guest at the 
deanery, When Lady Eustace had gone 
down to the bishop's palace at Bobsho- 
rough, in order that an heir to the Kus. 
trees might be born under an auspicious 
roof, Lucy Morris was with the Grey. 
stocks, Luey, who was a year younger than 
Lizzie, had at that time been an orphan 
for the lost four years, She too had been 
left penniless, but no such brilliant future 
awaited her as that which Lizzie had 
earned for herself, There was no count 
exaenunt.to take her into her London 
house, ‘The dean and the dean's wife and 
the dean's daughter had been her best 
friends, but they were not friends on 
whom she could be dependent, They were 
in no way connected with her by blood, 
Therefore at the age of eighteen she had 
gone out to bea child's governess, Then 
old Lady Fawn had heard of her virtues 
—lLady Fawn who had seven unmarried 
daughters running down from seven-and- 
twenty to thirteen, and Lucy Morris had 
been hired to teach English, French, Ger- 
man, and something of music to the two 
youngest Misses Fawn. 

During that visit at the deanery, when 
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the heir of the Eustaces was being born, 
Lucy was undergoing a sort of probation 
for the Fawn establishment. The pro- 
posed engagement with Lady Fawn was 
thought to be a great thing for her. Lady 
Fawn was known as a miracle of Virtue, 
Benevolence, and Persistency. Every good 
quality she possessed was so marked as to 
be worthy of being expressed with a cap- 
ital. But her virtues were of that extra- 
ordinary high character that there was no 
weakness in them; no getting over them ; 
no perverting them with follies, or even 
exaggerations. When she heard of the 
excellencies of Miss Morris from the dean’s 
wife, and then, after minutest investiga- 
tion, learned the exact qualities of the 
young lady, she expressed herself willing 
to take Lucy into her house on special con- 
ditions. She must be able to teach music 
up toa certain point. 

‘** Then it’s all over,’’ said Lucy to the 
dean with her pretty smile—that smile 
which caused all the old and middle-aged 
men to full in love with her. 

‘It’s not over at all,’’ said the dean. 
** You've got four months. Our organ- 
ist is about as good a teacher as there is in 
England. You are clever and quick, and 
he shall teach you.” 

So Lucy went to Bobsborough and was 
afterwards accepted by Lady Fawn. 

While she was at the deanery there 
sprung up a renewed friendship between 
her and Lizzie. It was indeed chiefly a 
one-sided friendship ; for Luey, who was 
quick and unconsciously capable of reading 
that book to which we alluded in a pre- 
vious chapter, was somewhat afraid of the 
rich widow. And when Lizzie talked to 
her of their old childish days, and quoted 
poetry, and spoke of things romantic— 
as she was much given to do—Lucy felt 
that the metal did not ring true, And 
then Lizzie had an ugly habit of abusing 
all her other friends behind their backs, 
Now Luey did not like to hear the Grey- 
stocks abused, and would say so, ‘That's 
all very well, you little minx,’’ Lizzie 
would say playfully, ‘* but you know they 
are all asses,’’ Lucy by no means thought 
that the Greystocks were asses, and was 
very strongly of opinion that one of them 
was as far removed from being an ass as 
any human being she had ever known, 
This one was Frank Greystock the barris- 
ter, Of Frank Greystock some special— 
but, let it be hoped, very short-—deseription 
must be given by and by. For the present 
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it will be sufficient to declare that, during 
that short Easter holiday which he spent 
at his father’s house in Bobsborough, he 
found Lucy Morris to be a most agreeable 
companion. 

** Remember her position,’ 
Dean to her son. 

‘* Her position ! 
position, mother? ’’ 

** You know what I mean, Frank. She 
is as sweet a girl as ever lived, and a per- 
fect lady. But with a governess, unless 
you mean to marry her, you should be 
more careful than with another girl, be- 
cause you may do her such a world of mis- 
chief.”’ 

**T don’t see that at all.” 

‘© Tf Lady Fawn knew that she had an 
admirer, Lady Fawn would not let her 
come into her house.”’ 

‘Then Lady Fawn is an idiot. Ifa 
girl be admirable, of course she will be 
admired. Who can hinder it?” 

‘© You know what I mean, Frank.’ 

** Yes, I do; well. I don’t suppose I 
can afford to marry Lucy Morris. At any 
rate, mother, I will never say a word to 
raise a hope in her—if it would be a 
hope——”’ 

‘¢ Of course it would be a hope.”’ 

‘*T don’t know that at all. But I will 
never say any such word to her, unless 
1 make up my mind that I can afford to 
marry her.” 

‘© Oh, Frank, it would be impossible,’’ 
said Mrs, Dean. 

Mrs. Dean was a very good woman, but 
she had aspirations in the direction of fil- 
thy lucre on behalf of her children, or at 
least on behalf of this special child, and 
she did think it would be very nice if 
Frank would marry an heiress, This, 
however, was a long time ago—nearly two 
years ago; and many grave things had 
got themselves transacted since Lucy's 
visit to thedeanery, She had become quite 
an old and an accustomed member of Lady 
Fawn's family, The youngest Fawn girl 
was not yet fifteen, and it was understood 
that Lucy was to remain with the Fawns 
for some quite indefinite time to come, 
Lady Fawn's eldest daughter, Mrs, Hitta- 
way, had a family of her own, having 
been married ten or twelve years, and it 
was quite probable that Lucy might be 
transferred, Lady Fawn fully appreciated 
her treasure, and was, and ever had been, 
conscientiously anxious to make Lucy's 
life happy. But she thought that a gov- 
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erness should not be desirous of marrying, 
at any rate till a somewhat advanced pe- 
riod of life. A governess, if she were 
given to falling in love, could hardly per- 
form her duties in life. No doubt, not to 
be a governess, but a young lady free from 
the embarrassing necessity of earning 
bread, free to have a lover and a husband, 
would be upon the whole nicer. So it is 
nicer to be born to £10,000 a year than to 
have to wish fur £500. Lady Fawn could 
talk excellent sense on this subject by the 
hour, and always admitted that much was 
due toa governess who knew her place and 
did her duty. She was very fond of Lucy 
Morris, and treated her dependent with 
affectionate consideration ; but she did not 
approve of visits from Mr. Frank Grey- 
stock. Lucy, blushing up to the eyes, 
had once declared that she desired to have 
no personal visitors at Lady Fawn’s house ; 
but that, as regarded her own friendships, 
the matter was one for her own bosom. 
** Dear Miss Morris,’’ Lady Fawn had 
said, ‘* we understand each other so per- 
fectly, and you are so good, that I am 
quite sure everything will be as it ought 
to be.’’ Lady Fawn lived down at Rich- 
mond, all the year through, in a large old- 
fashioned house with a large old-fashioned 
garden, called Fawn Court. After that 
speech of hers to Lucy, Frank Greystock 
did not call again at Fawn Court for many 
months, and it is possible that her ladyship 
had said a word also to him. But Lady Eu- 
stace, with her pretty little pair of gray po- 
nies, would sometimes drive down to Rich- 
mond to see her ** dear little old friend’’ 
Lucy, and her visits were allowed, Lady 
Fawn had expressed an opinion among 
her daughters that she did not see any 
harm in Lady Eustace. She thought that 
she rather liked Lady Eustace, But then 
Lady Fawn hated Lady Linlithgow as only 
two old women can hate each other; and 
she had not heard the story of the diamond 
necklace, 

Lucy Morris certainly was a treasure—a 
treasure though no heroine, She was a 
sweetly social, genial little human being 
whose presence in the house was ever felt 
to be like sunshine, She was never for- 
ward, but never bashful, She was always 
open to familiar intercourse without ever 
putting herself forward, There was no 
man or woman with whom she would not 
so talk as to make the man or woman feel 
that the conversation was remarkably 
pleasant, and she could do the same with 
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any child. She was an active, mindful, 
bright, energetic little thing to whom no 
work ever came amiss. She had cata- 
logued the library, which had been col- 
lected by the late Lord Fawn with pecu- 
liar reference to the Christian theology of 
the third and fourth centuries. She had 
planned the new flower-garden, though 
Lady Fawn thought that she had done 
that herself. She had been invaluable 
during Clara Fawn’s long illness. She 
knew every rule at croquet, and could 
play piquet. When the girls got up cha- 
rades they had to acknowledge that every- 
thing depended on Miss Morris. They 
were good-natured, plain, unattractive 
girls, who spoke of her to her face as one 
who could easily do anything to which she 
might put her hand. Lady Fawn did 
really love her. Lord Fawn, the eldest son, 
a young man of about thirty-five, a peer 
of Parliament and an Under-Secretary of 
State, very prudent and very diligent, of 
whom his mother and sisters stood in great 
awe, consulted her frequently and made 
no secret of his friendship. The mother 
knew her awful son well, and was afraid 
of nothing wrong in that direction. Lord 
Fawn had suffered a disappointment in 
love, but he had consoled himself with 
blue books, and mastered his passion by 
incessant attendance at the India Board. 
The lady he had loved had been rich, and 
Lord Fawn was poor ; but nevertheless he 
had mastered his passion. ‘There was no 
fear that his feelings toward the governess 
would become too warm ; nor was it likely 
that Miss Morris should encounter danger 
in regard to him. It was quite an under- 
stood thing in the family that Lord Fawn 
must marry money. 

Lucy Morris was indeed a treasure. No 
brighter face ever looked into another to 
seek sympathy there, either in mirth or 
woe, There was a gleam in her eyes that 
was almost magnetic, 80 sure was she to 
obtain by it that community of interest 
which she desired, though it were but for 
a moment, Lord Fawn was pompous, 
slow, dull, and careful; but even he had 
given way to it at once. Lady Fawn, too, 
was very careful, but she had owned to 
herself long since that she could not bear 
to look forward to any permanent sever- 
ance, Of course Lucy would be made 
over to the Hittaways, whose mother lived 
in Warwick Square, and whose father waa 
Chairman of the Board of Civil Appeals. 
The Hittaways were the only grandchil- 
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dren with whom Lady Fawn had as yet 
heen blessed, and of course Lucy must go 
to the HHittuways, 

She was but a little thing ; and it ean. 
not be sald of her, aa of Lady Eustace, 
that she wasn beauty, The charm of her 
fice consiated in the peculiar, watery 
brightness of her eyes, in the corners of 
which it would always seem that a dine 
mond of w tewr was lurking whenever any 
matter of excitement waa afoot, Her 
light-brown hale was soft and smooth and 
pretty, Aw hair it was very well, but It 
had no specialty, Iler mouth was some. 
what large, but full of ever-varying ex- 
pression, ler forehead was low and 
broad, with prominent temples, on which 
it was her habit to clasp tightly her little 
outatretehed fingers, as she ant listening to 
you, Of listeners she was the very best, 
for she would always be saying a word or 
two, Just to help youe-the best word that 
would be sxpoken—and then again she 
would be lunging on your lips, There 
are listeners who show by their mode of 
listening thit they listen as a duty, not 
because they are interested, Lucy Morris 
was not such aone, She would take up 
your subject, whatever it was, and make 
ither own, ‘There was forward just then 
a question as to whether the Sawab of 
Mygawh should have twenty millions of 
rupees paid to him and be placed upon a 
throne, or whether he should be kept in 
prison all his life. The British world 
generally could not be made to interest it- 
self about the Sawab, but Lucy positively 
mastered the subject, and almost got Lord 
Fawn into a difficulty by persuading him 
to stand up against his chief on behalf of 
the injured Prince, 

What else can be said of her face or per- 
sonal appearance that will interest a read- 
er? When she smiled there was the dain- 
tiest little dimple on her cheek, And 
when she laughed, that little nose, which 
was not as well-shaped a nose as it might 
have been, would almost change its shape 
and cock itself up in its mirth, Her 
hands were very thin and long, and so 
were her feet—by no means models as 
were those of her friend Lady Eustace. 
She was a little, thin, quick, graceful 
creature, whom it was impossible that you 
should see without wishing to have near 
you. A most unselfish little creature she 
was, but one who had a well-formed idea 
of her own identity. She was quite re- 
solved to be somebody among her fellow- 
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ereatures—not somebody in the way of 
marrying a lord or a rich man, or some 
body in the way of belng a beauty, or 
somebody as a wit, but somebody as have 
Ing a purpose and a use In life, She waa 
the humblest little thing In the world In 
regard to any possible putting of herself 
forward or needful putting of herself 
hack ; and yet, to herself’, nobody was her 
superior, What she had was her own, 
whether it was the old gray silk dem 
which she had bought with the money she 
had earned, or the wit which nature had 
given her, And Lord Fawn'w tithe was 
his own, and Lady Fawn's rank her own, 
She coveted no man's possessions, and ao 
woman's; but she was minded to hold by 
her own, Of present advantages or din. 
ndvantages—=whether she had the one or 
suffered from the other—she thought not 
at all, It was her fault that she had 
nothing of feminine vanity, But no man 
or Woman Was ever more anxious to be ef 
fective, to persuade, to obtain belief, ayme- 
pathy, and eodperation—not for any re- 
sult personal to herself, but beenuse by 
obtaining these things she could be effee- 
tive in the object then before her, be it 
what it might, 

One other thing may be told of her, 
She had given her heart, for good and all, 
us she owned to herself, to Krank Crey- 
stock, She had owned to herself that it 
was so, and had owned to herself’ that 
nothing could come of it, Frank was be- 
coming & man of mark, but was becoming 
a man of mark without much money, Of 
all men he was the last who could afford 
to marry a governess, And then, more. 
over, he had never said a word to make 
her think that he loved her. He had 
called on her once or twice at Fawn Court, 
us why should he not? Seeing that there 
had been friendship between the families 
for so many years, who could complain of 
that? Lady Fawn, however, had not 
complained; but just said a word,’ A 
word in season, how good is it? Luey 
did not much regard the word spoken to 
herself’; but when she reflected that o 
word must also have been spoken to Mr, 
Greystock—otherwise how should it have 
been that he never came again—that she 
did not like. 

In herself she regarded this passion of 
hers as a healthy man regards the loss of 
alegoranarm. It is a great nuisance, 
a loss that maims the whole life,» misfor- 
tune to be much regretted. But because 
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a log in gone, everything is not gone, A 
man with a» wooden leg may stump about 
through much action, and may enjoy the 
kesnest plonsures of humanity, He has 
his eyes left to him, and his ears, and his 
Intellect, He will not break his heart for 
the low of that Jeg, And #o it was with 
Lucy Morris, She would #till stump 
about and be very active, Kyes, ears, 
and intellect were left to her, Looking at 
her position, she told herself that a happy 
love could hardly have been her lot in life, 
Lady Fawn, she thought, was right, A 
governess should make up her mind to do 
without a loves = She had given away her 
heart, and yet she would do without a 
lover, When, on one dull, dark afternoon, 
na she was thinking of all this, Lord Fawn 
xuddenly put into her hands a eruelly 
long printed document respecting the 
Sauwab, she went to work upon it lnime= 
dintely, As #he read it, she could not re- 
frain from thinking how wonderfully 
Frank Greystock would plead the cause 
of the Indian prince, if the privilege of 
pleading it could be given to hin, 

The spring had come round, with May 
and the London buttertlies, at the time at 
which our story begins, and during six 


months Ivank Greystock had not been at 


Fawn Court, Then one day Lady Kus. 
tace came down with her ponies, and her 
footman, and anew dear friend of hers, Miss 
Macnulty, While Miss Maenulty was be- 
ing honored by Lady Fawn, Lizzie had 
retreated to a corner with her old deur 
friend Lucy Morris, It was pretty to see 
how so wealthy and fashionable a woman 
as Lady Eustace could show so much 
friendship to a governess, ‘Ilave you 
seen Frank lately? ’’ said Lady Kustace, 
referring to her cousin the barrister, 

‘* Not for ever so long,’’ said Luey with 
her cheeriest smile. 

‘*He is not going to prove o false 
knight?’’ asked Lady Eustace, in her 
lowest whisper, 

**T don’t know that Mr. Greystock is 
much given to knighthood at all,” said 
Lucy, ‘‘ unless it is to being made Sir 
Francis by his party.’’ 

‘* Nonsense, my dear; as if I didn’t 
know. I suppose Lady Fawn has been 
interfering, like an old cat as she is.”’ 

‘* She is not an old eat, Lizzie! and I 
won't hear her called so, If you think 
so, you shouldn’t come here, And she 
hasn’t interfered. That is, she has 
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done nothing that she ought not to have 
done,’ 

"Then she haa interfored,’’ maid Lady 
Kustace, wa she got up and walked across 
the room with a sweet smile to the old 
cub, 


CHAPTER IV, 
‘ FRANK GHHVSTOCK, 


Frank Gueverock the barrister was the 
only son of the Dean of Bobsborough, 
Now the dean had a family of daughters 
not quite so numerous indeed as that of 
Lady Fawn, for there were only three of 
them—and was by no means a rich man. 
Unieww a dean have a private fortune, or 
hat chanced to draw the happy lot of 
Durham in the lottery of deans, he can 
hardly be wealthy, At Bobsborough the 
dean was endowed with a large, rambling, 
pleturesque, uncomfortable house, and 
with £1,500 « year, In regard to per- 
sonal property, it may be asserted of all 
the Greystocks that they never had any, 
They were a family of which the males 
would surely come to be deans and ad- 
mirala, and the females would certainly 
find husbands, And they lived on the 
good things of the world, and mixed with 
wealthy people, But they never had any 
money, The Kustaces always had money 
and the Bishop of Bobsborough was 
wealthy, The dean was a man very dif- 
ferent from his brother, the admiral, who 
had never paid anybody anything, The 
dean did pay; but he was a little slow in 
his payments, and money with him was 
never plentiful. In these circumstances 
it became very expedient that Frank 
(ireystock should earn his bread early in 
life, 

Nevertheless he had chosen a profession 
which is not often lucrative at first. He 
had been called to the bar, and had gone, 
and was still going, the circuit in which 
lies the cathedral city of Bobshorough, 
Bobsborough is not much of a town, and 
was honored with the judges’ visits only 
every other circuit, Frank began pretty 
well; getting some little work in London, 
and perhaps nearly enough to pay the 
cost of the circuit out of the county in 
which the cathedral was situated, But he 
began life after that impecunious fashion 
for which the Greystocks have been noted. 
Tailors, robemakers, and booksellers gave 
him trust, and did believe that they would 
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get their money. And any persistent 
tradesinan did get it. He did not actually 
hoist the black flag of impecuniosity, and 
proclaim his intention of preying generally 
upon the retail dealers, as his uncle the 
admiral had done. But he became known 
asa young man with whom money was 
‘*tight.”? All this had been going on for 
three or four years before he had met Lucy 
Morris at the deanery. He was then 
eight-and-twenty, and had been fuur years 
called, He was thirty when old Lady 
Fawn hinted to him that he had better not 
pay any more visits at Fawn Court. 

But things had much altered with him 
of late. At the time of that visit to the 
deanery he had made a sudden start in his 
profession. The corporation of the city 
of London had brought an action against 
the Bank of England with reference to 
certain alleged encroachments, of which 
action, considerable as it was in all its in- 
terests, no further notice need be taken 
here than is given by the statement that a 
great deal of money in this cause had 
found its way among the lawyers. Some 
of it penetrated into the pocket of Frank 
Greystock ; but he earned more than 
money, better than money, out of thet af- 
fair. It was attributed to him by the at- 
torneys that the Bank of England wassaved 
from the necessity of reconstructing all its 
bullion cellars, and he had made his char- 
acter for industry. In the year after that 
the Bobsborough people were rather driven 
into a corner in search of a clever young 
Conservative candidate for the borough, 
and Frank Greystock was invited to stand. 
It was not thought that there was much 
chance of'success, and the dean was against 
it. But Frank liked the honor and glory of 
the contest, and so did Frank’s mother, 
Frank Greystock stood, and at the time in 
which he was warned away from Fawn 
Court had been nearly a year in Parlia- 
ment. ‘* Of course it does interfere with 
one’s business,’? he had said to his fa- 
ther; ‘* but then it brings one business 
also. A man with a seat in, Parliament 
who shows that he means work will al- 
ways get nearly as much work as he can 
Such was Frank's exposition to his 
futher. It may perhaps not be found to 
hold water in all cases. Mrs, Dean was 
of course delighted with her son’s success, 
and so were the girls. Women like to 
feel that the young men belonging to them 
are doing something in the world, so that 
a reflected glory may be theirs. It was 
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pleasant to talk of Frank as member for 
the City. Brothers do not always care 
much for a brother’s success, but a sister 
is generally sympatheti¢. If Frank would 
only marry money, there was nothing he 
might not achieve. That he would live to 
sit on the woolsack was now almost a cer- 
tainty to the dear old lady, But in order 
that he might sit there comfortably it was 
necessary that he should at least abstain 
from marrying a poor wile. For there 
was fear at the deanery also in regard to 
Lucy Morris. 

‘*That notion of marrying money, as 
you call it,’’ Frank said to his second sis- 
ter, Margaret, ‘is the most disgusting 
idea in the world.”’ 

**It is as easy to love a girl who has 
something as one who has nothing,’’ said 
Margaret. 

‘* No, it is not; because the girls with 
money are scarce, and those without it 
are plentiful—an argument of which I[ 
don’t suppose you see the force.’”’ Then 
Margaret for the moment was snubbed 
and retired, 

** Indeed, Frank, I think Lady Fawn 
was right,’’ said the mother. 

* And I think she was quite wrong. If 
there be anything in it, it won't be ex- 
pelled by Lady Fawn’s interference. Do 
you think I should allow Lady Fawn to 
tell me not to choose such or such a wo- 
man for my wife? ”’ 

“It’s the habit of seeing her, my dear. 
Nobody loves Lucy Morris better than I 
do. We all like her. But, dear Frank, 
would it do for you to make her your 
wife?” : 

Frank Greystock was silent for a mo- 
ment, and then he answered his mother’s 
question. **I am not quite sure whether it 
would or would not. But I do think this: 
that if I were bold enough to marry now, 
and to trust all to the future, and could 
get Lucy to be my wife, I should be doing 
a great thing. I doubt, however, whether 
I have the courage.’’ All of which made 
the dean’s wife uneasy. 

The reader who has read so far will per- 
haps think that Frank Greystock was in 
love with Lucy as Lucy was in love with 
him. But such was not exactly the case. 
To be in love as an absolute, well-marked, 
acknowledged fact, is the condition of a 
woman more frequently and more readily 
than of aman. Such is not the common 
theory op the matter, as it is the man’s 
business to speak, and the woman's busi- 
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ness to be reticent. And the woman is 
presumed to have kept her heart free from 
any load of love till she may accept the 
burden with an assurance that it shall be- 
come a joy and a comfurt to her. But 
such presumptions, though they may be 
very useful for the regulation of conduct, 
may not always be true. It comes more 
within the scope of a woman's mind than 
of a man’s to think closely and decide 
sharply on such a matter. With a man it 
is often chance that settles the question 
for him. He resolves to propose to a wo- 
man, or proposes without resolving, be- 
cause she is close to him. Frank Grey- 
stock ridiculed the idea of Lady Fawn’s 
interference in so high a matter as his 
love—or abstinence from love. Neverthe- 
less, had he been made a welcome guest at 
Fawn Court, he would undoubtedly have 
told his love to Lucy Morris. He was 
not a welcome guest, but had been ban- 
ished ; and, as a consequence of that ban- 
ishment, he had formed no resolution in 
regard to Lucy, and did not absolutely 
know whether she was necessary to him or 
not. But Lucy Morris knew all about it. 

Moreover, it frequently happens with 
men that they fail to analyze these things, 
and do not make out for themselves any 
clear definition of what their féelings are 
or what they mean. We hear that a man 
has behaved badly to a girl, when the be- 
havior of which he has been guilty has re- 
sulted simply from want of thought. He 
has found a certain companionship to be 
agreeable to him, and he has accepted the 
pleasure without inquiry. Some vague 
idea has floated across his brain that the 
world is wrong in supposing that such 
friendship cannot exist without marriage 
or question of marriage. It is simply 
friendship. And yet were his friend to 
tell him tht she intended to give herself 
in marriage elsewhere he would suffer all 
the pangs of jealousy, and would imagine 
himself to be horribly ill-treated. T'o have 
such a friend—a friend whom he cannot 
or will not make his wife—is no injury 
to him. To him it is simply a delight, an 
excitement in life, a thing to be known to 
himself only and not talked of to others, 
a source of pride and inward exultation. 
It is a joy to think of when he wakes, and 
a consolation in his little troubles. It dis- 


pels the weariness of life, and makes a 
green spot of holiday within his daily 
work, 
does not know it. 


It is indeed death to her; but he 
Frank Greystock did 
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think that he could not marry Lucy Mor- 
ris without making an imprudent plunge 
into deep water, and yet he felt that Lady 
Fawn was an ill-natured old woman for 
hinting to him that he had better not, for 
the present, continue his visits to Fawn 
Court. ** Of course you understand me, 
Mr. Greystock,’’ she had said, meaning to 
be civil. ‘* When Miss Morris has left us 
—should she ever leave us—I should be 
most happy to see you.’’ ‘* What on 
earth would take me to Fawn Court if 
Lucy were not there ?’’ he said to himself, 
not choosing to appreciate Lady Fawn’‘s 
civility. 

Frank Greystock was at this time near- 
ly thirty years old. He was a good-look- 
ing, but not a strikingly handsome man, 
thin, of moderate height, with sharp, gray 
eyes; a face clean shorn, with the excep- 
tion of a small whisker; with wiry, strong 
dark hair, which was already beginning to 
show a tinge of gray—the very opposite in 
appearance to his late friend, Sir Florian 
Eustace. He was quick, ready-witted, 
self-reliant, and not over scrupulous in 
the outward things of the world. He was 
desirous of doing his duty to others, but he 
was specially desirous that others should do 
their duty to him. He intended to get on 
in the world, and believed that happiness 
was to beachieved by success. He was cer- 
tainly made for the profession which he had 
adopted. His father, looking to certain 
morsels of Church patronage which occa- 
sionally came in his way, and to the fact 
that he and the bishop were on most 
friendly terms, had wished his son to take 
orders. But Frank had known himself 
and his own qualities too well to follow 
his father’s advice. He had chosen to be 
a barrister, and now at thirty was in Par- 
liament. 

He had been asked to stand for Bobsbor- 
ough in the Conservative interest, and as 
a Conservative he had been returned. 
Those who invited him knew probably but 
little of his own political beliefs or feelings 
—<did not, probably, know that he had 
any. His father was a fine old Tory of the 
ancient school, who thought things were 
going from bad to worse, but was able to 
live happily in spite of his anticipations, 
The dean was one of those Old-World 
politicians—we meet them every day, and 
they are generally very pleasant people— 
who enjoy the politics of the side to which 
they belong without any special belief’ in 
them. If pressed hard, they will a)most 
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own that their so-called convictions are 
prejudices, But not for worlds would 
they be rid of them. When two or three 
of them meet together, they are as free- 
masons, who are bound by a pleasant 
bond which separates them from the outer 
world, They feel among themselves that 
everything that is being done is bad, even 
though that everything is done by their 
own party. It was bad to interfere with 
Charles, bad to endure Cromwell, bad to 
banish James, bad to put up with William, 
‘The House of Lanover was bad, All in- 
terlerence with prerogative has been bad, 
The Reform bill was very bad. Eneroach- 
ment on the estates of the bishops was 
bad. Kimancipation of Roman Catho- 
lies was the worst of all, Abolition of 
corn-laws, church-rates, and oaths and 
tests were all bad, The meddling with 
the Universities has been grievous, ‘The 
treatment of the Irish Church has been 
Satanic, The overhauling of schools is 
most injurious to English education, Edu- 
cation bills and Trish land bills were all 
bad, Every step taken has been bad, 
And yet to them old England is of all 
countries in the world the best to live in, 
and is not at all the less comfortable be- 
cause of the changes that have been made, 
These people are ready to grumble at 
every boon conferred on them, and yet to 
enjoy every boon, They know, too, their 
privileges, and, after a fashion, under- 
stand their position, 
and it pleases them. ‘To have been al- 
ways in the right and yet always on the 
losing side; always being ruined, always 
under persecution from a wild spirit of 
republican-demagoguism, and yet never 
to lose anything, not even position or pub- 
lic esteem, is pleasant enough. <A huge, 
living, daily inereasing grievance that 
does one no palpable harm is the hap- 
piest possession that a man can have. 
There is a large body of such men in Eng- 
land, and, personally, they are the very 
salt of the nation. Ile who said that all 
Conservatives are stupid did not know 
them. Stupid Conservatives there may 
be—and there certainly are very stupid 
Radicals. The well-educated, widely- 
read Conservative, who is well assured 
that all good things are gradually being 
brougiit to an end by the voice of the peo- 
ple, is generally the pleasantest man to be 
met. But he is a Buddhist, possessing a 
religious creed which is altogether dark 
aud mysterious to the outer world, Those 
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who watch the ways of the advanced 
Buddhist hardly know whether the man 
doves believe himself in his hidden god, but 
men perceive that he is respectable, self- 
satisfied, and a man of note. It is of 
course from the society of such that con- 
servative candidates are to be sought; 
but, alas, it is hard to indoctrinate young 
minds with the old belief since new theo- 
ries of life have become so rile! 

Nevertheless Frank Greystuck, when he 
was invited to stand for Bobsborough in 
the Conservative interest, had not for a 
moment allowed any political heterodoxy 
on his own part to stand in the way of his 
advancement, It may, perhaps, be the 
case that a barrister is less likely to be in- 
fluenced by personal convictions in taking 
his side in politics than any other man 
who devotes himself to public affairs, No 
slur on the profession is intended by this 
suggestion, A busy, clever, useful man, 
who has been at work all his life, finds 
that Lis own progress toward success de- 
mands from him that he shall become a 
politician, The highest work of a lawyer 
can only be reached through political 
struggle. Asa large-minded man of the 
world, peculiarly conversant with the fact 
that every question has two sides, and 
that as much may often be said on one 
side as on the other, he has probably not 
become violent in his feelings as a politi- 
cal partisan. Thus he sees that there is 
an opening here or an opening there, and 
the offence in either case is not great to 
him. With Frank Greystock the matter 
was very easy. ‘There certainly was no 
apostasy. He had now and again attack- 
ed his father’s ultra Toryism, and rebuked 
his mother and sisters when they spoke of 
Gladstone as Apollyon, and called Jobn 
Bright the Abomination of Desolation. 
But it was easy for him to fancy himself a 
Conservative, and as such he took his seat 
in the House without any feeling of dis- 
comfort. 

During the first four months of his first 
session he had not spoken, but he had 
made himself useful. He had sat on one 
or two committees, though as a barrister 
he might have excused himself, and had 
done his best to learn the forms of the 
House. But he had already begun to find 
that the time which he deyoted to Parlia- 
ment was much wanted for his profession, 
Money was very necessary to him, Then 
a new idea was presented to him. 

John Eustace and Gireystock were very 
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intimate, as also had been Sir Florian and 
Gireystock, ‘I tell you what 1 wish 
you'd do, Greystock,”’ Eustace said to him 
one day, as they were standing idle to- 
gether in the lobby of the House. For 
John Eustace was also in Parliament. 

** Anything te oblige you, my friend,” 

‘*Tt’s only a trifle,’ said Kustace. 
‘* Just to marry your cousin, my broth- 
er’s widow.” 

‘* By Jove, I wish I had the chance!” 

**T don’t see why you shouldn't, She 
is sure to marry somebody, and at her age 
sv she ought. She's not twenty-three yet, 
We could trust you—with the child and 
all the rest of it, As‘it is, she is giving 
us a deal of trouble.”’ 

** But, my dear fellow— 

*¢ 1 know she’s fond of you. 
dining there last Sunday.”’ 

** And so was Fawn, 
man to marry Lizzie, You see if he 
doesn’t. He was uncommonly sweet on 
her the other night, and really interested 
her about the Sawab.”’ 

“She'll never be Lady Fawn,” said 
John Eustace, ‘ And to tell the truth, I 
shouldn't care to have to deal with Lord 
Fawn, He would be infinitely trouble- 
sume; and I can hardly wash my hands 
of her affairs. She’s worth nearly £5,000 
a year as long as she lives, and [ really 
don’t think that she’s much amiss.’’ 

**Much amiss! | don’t know whether 
she’s not the prettiest woman I ever saw,”’ 
said Greystock, 

‘*Yes; but I mean in conduct, and all 
that. She is making herself queer; and 
Camperdown, our lawyer, means to jump 
upon her; but it’s only because she 
doesn’t know what she ought to be at, and 
what she ought not. You could tell her.”’ 

‘It wouldn’t suit me at all to have to 
quarrel with Camperdown,”’ said the bar- 
rister, laughing. 

*“You and he would settle everything 
in five minutes, and it would save, me a 
world of trouble,’’ said Eustace. 

‘* Fawn is your man; take my word for 
it,”’ said Greystock, as he walked back 
into the House. 

‘ f 


Dramatists, when they write their plays, 
have a delightful privilege of prefixing a 
list of their personages; and the dramd- 
tists of old used to tell us who was in love 
with whom, and what were the blood re- 
lationships of all the persons. In such a 
parrative as this, any proceeding of that 


” 
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kind would be unusual, and therefore the 
poor narrator has been driven to expend 
his four first chapters in the mere task of 
introducing his characters. He regrets 
the length of these introductions, and will 
now begin at once the action of his story. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE EUSTACE NECKLACE. 


Joun Eustace, Lady Eustace’s brother- 
in-law, had told his friend Greystock, the 
lady's cousin, that Mr. Camperdown the 
lawyer intended to “ jump upon’? that 
lady. Making such allowance and dedue- 
tion from the force of these words as the 
slang expression requires, we may say 
that John Eustace was right. Mr, Cam- 
perdown was in earnest, and did intend to 
obtain the restoration of those jewels, 
Mr. Camperdown was a gentleman of 
about sixty, who had been lawyer to Sir 
Florian’s father, and whose father had 
been lawyer to Sir Florian’s grandfather. 
Hi- « nnection with the property and with 
the liunily was ofa nature to allow him to 
take almost any liberty with the Eustaces, 
When therefore John -Eustace, in regard 
to those diamonds, had pleaded that the 
heir in his long minority would obtain 
ample means of buying more diamonds, 
and of suggesting that the plunder for the 
sake of tranquillity should be allowed, Mr. 
Camperdown took upon himself to say 
that he'd ** be —— if he’d put up with it.” 
**Treally don’t know what you are todo,” 
said John Eustace. 

‘*T’ll file a bill in Chancery if it’s nec- 
essary,’’ said the old lawyer. ‘ Heaven 
on earth! as trustee how are you to recon- 
cile yourself to such a robbery? They 
represent £500 a year forever, and she is 
to have them simply because she chooses 
to take them!” 

‘*] suppose Florian could have given 
them away. At any rate he cuuld have 
sold them.”’ 

‘**T don’t know that,”’ said Mr. Camper- 
down. “TI have not looked as yet, but I 
think that this necklace has been made an 
heirloom. At any rate it represents an 
amount of property that shouldn't and 
couldn’t be made over legally without 
some visible evidence of transfer. It’s as 
clear a case of stealing as 1 ever knew in 
my life, and as bad a case, She hadn’ta 
farthing, and she has got the whole of tha 
Ayrshire property for her life. She goes 
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about and tells everybody that it’s hers 
tu sell to-morrow if she pleases to sell 
it. No, John,”—Mr. Camperdown had 
known Eustace when he was a boy, and 
had watched him become a man, and 
hadn't yet learned to drop the name by 
which he had called the boy,—* we 
mustn't allow it. What do you think of 
her applying to me for an income to sup- 
port her child, a baby not yet two years 
old?’? Mr, Camperdown had been very 
wdverse tu all the circumstances of Sir 
Florian’s marriage, and had subjected 
himself to Sir Florian’s displeasure for ex- 
pressing his opinion, He had tried to ex- 
plain that as the lady brought no money 
into the family she was not entitled to 
such a jointure as Sir Florian was deter- 
mined to lavish upon her. But Sir Flo- 
rian had been obstinate, both in regard to 
the settlement and the will. It was not 
till after Sir Florian’s death that this ter- 
rible matter of the jewels had even sug- 
gested itself to Mr. Camperdown, The 
jewellers in whose custody the things had 
been since the death of the late Lady Eus- 
tace had mentioned the affair to him im- 
mediately on the young widow’s return 
from Naples. Sir Florian had withdrawn, 
not all the jewels, but by far the most val- 
uable of them, from the jewellers’ care on 
his return to London from their marriage 
tour to Scotland, and this was the result. 
The jewellers were at that time without 
any doubt as to the date at which the 
necklace was taken from them. 

Mr. Camperdown’'s first attempt was 
made by a most courteous and even com- 
plimentary note, in which he suggested to 
Lady Eustace that it would be for the ad- 
vantage of all parties that the family jew- 
els should be kept together. Lizzie, as 
she read this note, smiled, and said to her- 
self that she did not exactly see how her 
own interests would be best served by 
such an arrangement. She made no an- 
swer to Mr. Camperdown’s note. Some 
months after this, when the heir was born, 
and as Lady Eustace was passing through 
London on her journey from Bobsborough 
to Portray, a meeting had been arranged 
between her and Mr. Camperdown, She 
had endeavored by all the wiles she knew 
to avoid this meeting, but it had been 
forced upon her. She had been almost 
given to understand that unless she sube 
mitted to it, she would not be able to 
draw her income from the Portray proper- 
ty. Messrs. Mowbray & Mopus had ad- 
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vised her to submit. ‘* My husband gave 
me a necklace, and they want me to give 
it back,’’ she had said to Mr. Mopus. 
“Do nothing of the kind,’’ Mr. Mopus 
had replied, ‘If you find it necessary, 
refer Mr, Camperdown to us. We will 
answer him.”’ ‘I'he interview had taken 
place, during which Mr, Camperdown 
took the trouble to explain very plainly 
and more than once that the income from 
the Portray property belonged to Lady 
Kustace for her life only, It would after 
her death be rejoined, of necessity, to the 
rest of the Eustace property. This was 
repeated to Lady Kustace in the presence 
of John Eustace ; bat she made no remark 
on being so informed, ** You understand 
the nature of the settlement, Lady Kus- 
tace?’? Mr. Camperdown had said, “1 
believe I understand everything,’’ she re- 
plied. Then, just at the close of the in- 
terview, he asked a question about the 
jewels. Lady Eustace at first made no 
reply. ‘* They might as well be sent back 
to Messrs. Gurnett,’’ said Mr. Camper- 
down, ‘I don’t know that | have any to 
send back,’’ she answered ; and then she 
escaped before Mr. Cainperdown was able 
to arrange any further attack. ‘1 can 
manage with her better by letter than L 
can personally,’’ he said to John Eustace. 

Lawyers such as Mr, Camperdown are 
slow, and it was three or four monthis after 
that when he wrote a letter in his own 
name to Lady Eustace, explaining to her, 
still courteously, that it was his business 
to see that the property of the Eustace 
family was placed in fit hands, and that a 
certain valuable neckifce of diamonds, 
which was an heirloom of the family, and 
which was undeniably the property of the 
heir, was believed to be in her custody. 
As such property was peculiarly subject 
to risks, would she have the kindness to 
make arrangements for handing over the 
necklace to the custody of the Messrs. 
Garnett? To -this letter Lizzie made no 
answer whatever, nor did she to a second 
note, calling attention to the first. When 
John Eustace told Greystock that Cam- 
perdown intended to * jump upon”? Lady 
Kustace, the following further letter had 
been written by the firm, but up to that 
time Lizzie had not replied to it: 
° 

‘¢ 62 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, 
** 5 May, 186—. 

‘*Mapam: It is our duty as attorneys 

acting on behalf of the estate of your late 
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husband, Sir Florian Eustace, and in the in- 
terest of your son, his heir, to ask for res- 
titution of'a certain valuable diamond neck- 
lace which is believed to be now in the 
possession of your ladyship, Our senior 
partner, Mr. Camperdown, has written to 
your ladyship more than once on the sub- 
ject, but has not been honored with any 
reply. Doubtless had there been any mis- 
take as to the necklace being in your hands 
we would have been so informed, The 
diamonds were withdrawn from Messrs. 
Garnett, the jewellers, by Sir Florian 
soon after his marriage, and were, no 
doubt, intrusted to your keeping. They 
are uppanages of the family which should 
not be in your hands as the widow of the 
late baronet, and they constitute an 
amount of property which certainly can- 
not be alienated from the family without 
inquiry or right, as might any trifling ar- 
ticle either of use or ornament. The 
jewels are valued at over £10,000, 

“Weare reluctantly compelled, by the 
fact of your having left unanswered three 
letters from Mr. Camperdown, Senior, on 
the subject, to explain to you that if at- 
tention be not paid to this letter, we shall 
be obliged, in the performance of our duty, 
to take legal steps for the restitution of 
the property. 

** We have the honor to be, Madam, 
“‘ Your ladyship’s most obedient servants, 

** Camperpown & Son, 
“*To Lady Eustace,” ete., ete. 


A few days after it was sent, old Mr. 
Camperdown got the letter-book of the 
office and read the letter to John Eustace, 

** 1 don’t see how you’re to get them,”’ 
said Kustace. 

** We'll throw upon her the burden of 
showing that they have become legally 
her property. She can’t do it.” 

*¢ Suppose she suld them? ’’ 

‘We'll follow them up. Ten thousand 
pounds, my dear John! God bless my 
soul! it’sa magnificent dowry fora daugh- 
ter—an ample provision for a younger son, 
And she is to be allowed to filch it, as 
other widows filch china cups and a silver 
teaspoon or two! It’s quite a common 
thing, but [ never heard of such a haul as 
this.”’ 

‘*Tt will be very unpleasant,’’ said 
Eustace. 

** And then she still goes about every- 
where declaring that the Portray property 
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is her own. She's a bad lot. I knew it 
from the first. Of course we shall have 
trouble.” Then Mr, Eustace explained 
to the lawyer that their best way out of 
it all would be to get the widow married 
tu some respectable husband. She was 
sure to marry sooner or later, so John 
Eustace said, and any ‘* decently deeent ” 
fellow would be easier to deal with than 
she herself. ‘* He must be very inde- 
cently indecent if he is not,’’ said Mr, 
Camperdown, But Mr, Eustace did not 
name Frank Greystock the barrister as 
the probable future decent husband. 

When Lizzie first got the letter, which 
she did on the day after the visit at Fawn 
Court of which mention has been made, 
she put it by unread for a couple of days. 
She opened it, not knowing the clerk's 
handwriting, but read only the first line 
and the signature. For two days she 
went on with the ordinary affairs and 
amusements of her life, as though no such 
letter had reached her; but she was 
thinking of it all the time. The dia- 
monds were in her possession, and she had 
had them valued by her old friend Mr. 
Benjamin, of the firm of Harter & Benja- 
min. Mr. Benjamin had suggested that 
stones of such a value should not be left 
to the risk of an ordinary London house ; 
but Lizzie had felt that if Mr. Benjamin 
got them into his hands, Mr. Benjamin 
might perhaps not return them. Messrs. 
Camperdown and Garnett between them 
might form a league with Mr. Benjamin. 
Where would she be, should Mr. Benjamin 
tell her that under some legal sanction he 
had given the jewels up to Mr. Camper- 
down? She hinted to Mr, Benjamin that 
she would perhaps sell them if she got a 
good offer. Mr. Benjamin, who was 
very familiar with her, hinted that there 
might be a little family difficulty. ‘* Oh, 
none in the least,’’ said Lizzie; ‘ but I 
don’t think I shall part with them.’’ 
Then she gave Mr. Benjamin an order for 
a strong box, which was supplied to her. 
The strong box, which was so heavy that 
she could barely lift it herself, was now in 
her London bedroom. 

On the morning of the third day she 
read the letter. Miss Macnulty was stay- 
ing with her, but she had not said a word 
to Miss Macnulty about the letter. She 
read it up in her own bedroom and then 
sat down to think about it. Sir Florian, 
as he had handed to her the stones fur the 
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purpose of a special dinner party which 
had been given to them when passing 
through London, had told her that they 
were family jewels. ‘‘ That setting was 
done for my mother,’’ he said, ‘* but it is 
already old. When we are at home again 
they shall be reset.”’ Then he had added 
some little husband’s joke as to a future 
daughter-in-law who should wear them. 
Nevertheless she was not sure whether 
the fact of their being so handed to her 
did not make them her own. She had 
spoken a second time to Mr. Mopus, and 
Mr. Mopus had asked her whether there 
existed any family deed as to the dia- 
monds. She had heard of no such deed, 
nor did Mr. Camperdown mention such a 
deed. After reading the letter once she 
read it a dozen times; and then, like a 
woman, made up her mind that her safest 
course would be not to answer it. 

But yet she felt sure that something un- 
pleasant would come of it. Mr. Camper- 
down was not a man to take up sucha 
question and let it drop. Legal steps! 
What did legal steps mean, and what 
could they do to her? Would Mr. Cam- 
perdown be able to put her in prison, or 
to take away from her the estate of Por- 
tray? She could swear that her husband 
had given them to her, and could invent 
any form of words she pleased as accom- 
panying the gilt. No one else had been 
near them then, But she was, and felt 
herself to be absolutely, alarmingly igno- 
rant, not only of the laws but of custom in 
such matters. Messrs. Mowbray & Mo- 
pusand Mr, Benjamin were the allies to 
whom she looked for guidance; but she 
was wise enough to know that Mowbray 
& Mopus and Harter & Benjamin were 
not trustworthy, whereas Camperdown 
& Son and the Messrs, Garnett were 
all as firm as rocks and as respectable as 
the Bank of England, Circumstances— 
unfortunate circumstances—droye her to 
Ilarter & Benjamin and to Mowbray & 
Mopus, while she would have taken so 
much delight in feeling the strong honesty 
of the other people to be on her side! She 
would have talked to her friends about 
Mr. Camperdown and the people at Gar-* 
netts’ with so much satisfaction! But 
mae, security, and even respectability 
may be bought too dearly, ‘Ten thousand 
pounds! Was she prepared to surrender 
such waum os that? She had, indeed, 
already realized the fact that it might be 
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very difficult to touch the money. When 
she had suggested to Mr. Benjamin that 
he should buy the jewels, that worthy 
tradesman had by no megns jumped at 
the offer. Of what use to her would be a 
necklace always locked up in an iron box, 
which box, fur aught she knew, myrmi- 
dons from Mr. Camperdown might carry 
off during her absence from the house? 
Would it not be better to come to terms 
and surrender? But then what should 
the terms be? 

If only there had been a friend whom 
she could consult—a friend whom she 
could consult on a really friendly footing ! 
—not a simply respectable, off-handed, 
high-minded friend, who would advise her 
as a matter of course to make restitution. 
Her uncle the dean, or her cousin Frank, 
or old Lady Fawn, would be sure to give 
her such advice as that. There are peo- 
ple who are so very high-minded when 
they have to deal with the interests of 
their friends! What if she were to ask 
Lord Fawn? 

Thoughts of a second marriage had, of 
course, crossed Lady Eustace’s mind, and 
they were by no means the worst thoughts 
that found a place there. She had a grand 
idea—this selfish, hard-fisted little woman, 
who could not bring herself to abandon the 
plunder on which she had laid her hand—a 
grand idea of surrendering herself and all 


her possessions to a great passion. For 
Florian Eustace she had never cared, She 


had sat down by his side, and looked into 
his handsome face, and read poetry to him, 
because of his wealth, and because it 
had been indispensable to her to settle her- 
self well, And he had been all very well 
—i generous, open-hearted, chivalrous, 
irascible, but rather heavy-minded gentle- 
man; but she had never been in love with 
him. Now she desired to be so in love 
that she could surrender everything to her 
love, There was as yet nothing of such 
love in her bosom, She had seen no one 
who had so touched her, But she was 
alive to the romance of the thing, and was 
in love with the idea of being in love. 
* Ah,’? she would say to herself in her 
moments of solitude, if [ had a Corsair 
of my own, how [ would sit on wateh for 
my lover's boat by the sen-shore!'? And 
she believed it of herself that she could 
do MO), 

But it would also be very nice to be a 
peeress—so that she might, without any 
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doubt, be one of the great ladies of Lon- 
don. As a baronet’s widow with a large 
income, she was already almost a great 
lady ; but she was quite alive to a suspi- 
cion that she was not altogether strong in 
her position. ‘The bishop’s people and 
the dean’s people did not quite trust her. 
The Camperdowns and Garnetts utterly 
distrusted her. The Mopuses and Benja- 
mins were more familiar than they would 
be with a really great lady. She was 
sharp enough to understand all this. 
Should it be Lord Fawn or should it be a 
Corsair? The worst of Lord Fawn was 
the undoubted fact that he was not him- 
self a great man. He could, no doubt, 
make his wife a peeress ; but he was poor, 
encumbered with a host of sisters, dull as 
a blue-book, and possessed of little beyond 
his peerage torecommend him. Ifshe could 
only find a peer, unmarried, with a dash of 
the Corsairabout him! In the mean time 
what was she to do about the jewels? 
There was staying with her at this time 
2 certain Miss Macnulty, who was related, 
after some distant fashion, to old Lady 
Linlithgow, and who was as utterly des- 
titute of possessions or means of existence 
as any unfortunate, well-born, and mode- 
rately-educated middle-uged woman in 
London. To live upon her friends, such 
as they might be, was the only mode of 
life within her reach, It was not that she 
had chosen such dependence ; nor, indeed, 
had she endeavored to reject it. It had 
come to her as a matter of course—either 
that or the poorhouse. As to earning her 
bread, except by that attendance which a 
poor friend gives, the idea of any possi- 
bility that way had never entered her 
head, She could do nothing—except 
dress like a lady with the smallest possi- 
ble cost, and endeavor to be obliging. 
Now, at this moment, her condition was 
terribly precarious, She had quarrelled 
with Lady Linlithgow, and had been taken 
in by her old friend Lizzie—her old enemy 
might, perhaps, be a truer expression— 
because of that quarrel, But a perma- 
nent home had not even been promised to 
her; and poor Miss Macnulty was aware 
tliat even a permanent home with Lady 
Bustace would not be an unmixed bless 
ing. In her way, Miss Macnulty was an 


honest woman, 

They were sitting together one May af- 
ternoon in the little back drawing-room in 
Mount street, 


They had dined early, were 
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now drinking tea, and intended to go to 
the opera. It was six o'clock, and was still 
broad day, but the thick eclored blind was 
kept across the single window, and the fold- 
ing doors of the room were nearly closed, 
and there was a feeling of evening in the 
room. The necklace during the whole day 
had been so heavy on Lizzie’s heart that she 
had been unable to apply her thoughts to 
the building of that castle in the air in 
which the Corsair was to reign supreme, 
but not alone. ‘* My dear,” she said—she 
generally called Miss Maenulty my dear— 
**you know that box I had made by the 
jewellers.”’ 

** You mean the safe.”” ‘ 

‘© Well—yes ; only it isn’t a safe. A 
safe isa great big thing. I had it made 
especially fur the diamonds Sir Florian 
gave me,”’ 

‘* | supposed it was so.’ 

‘*T wonder whether there’s any danger 
about it?”’ 

«Tf Lwere you, Lady Eustace, | wouldn't 
keep them in the house. I should have 
them kept where Sir Florian kept them, 
Suppose anybody should come and murder 


you.”’ 
“T’'m not a bit afraid of that,’ 


Lizzie. 

‘*T should be. And what will you do 
with it when you go to Scotland?” 

““T took them with me befure—in my 
own care. I know that wasn't safe. I 
wish [ knew what to do with them.” 

‘There are people who keep such 
things,’’ said Miss Macnulty. 

Then Lizzie paused a moment. She was 
dying for counsel and for confidence, ‘I 
cannot trust them anywhere,”’ she said, 
“Tt is just possible there may be a lawsult 
about them,” 

** Tlow a lawsuit 

“7 cannot explain it all, but Tam very 
unhappy about it, They want me to give 
them up; but my husband gave them to 
me, and for his sake I will not do so, 
When he threw them around my neck he 
told me that they were my own—so he 
did, How ean ® woman give up such a 
present—lrom a husband-—who is dead ? 
As to the value, T care nothing, But I 
won't dy it.”” By this time Lady Bustaee 
was in tears, and had so far succeeded as 
to have produced some amount of belief 
in Mins Maenulty's mind, 

“Tf they are your own, they can't take 
them from you,’’ said Miss Macnulty, 


’ 


’ said 
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*'Thoy shan’t. They shall find that 
I've got some spirit left.’’ Then she re- 
flected that a real Corsair lover would 
protect her jewels for herwould guard 
them agninst a score of Camperdowns, 
Butshedoubted whether Lord Fawn would 
do much in that way. Then the door was 
opened, and Lord Fawn was announced, 
It was not at all unusual with Lord Fawn 
to call on the widow at this hour, Mount 
street is not exactly in the way from the 
Jidin Office to the House of Lords; but a 
langom cab can make it almost in the 
wiy. OF neglect of official duty Lord 
Fawn was never guilty; but a half hour 
fur private business or for relaxation be- 
tween one stage of duty and another— 
ean any Minister grudge so much to an 
jndefatigable follower? Lady Kustwee had 
boen in tears as he was ainounced, but 
the light of the room was ao low that the 
traces of them could hardly be seen, She 
wis in her Corsair state of mind, divided 
between her jewels and her poetry, and 
cwving not very much for the inereased 
rank whieh Lord Fawn could give her, 
* The Sawab's case is coming on in the 
House of Commons this very night,” he 
aiid, in answer to a question from Miss 
Macnulty, Then he turned to Lady Kus. 
tuve, “ Your cousin, Mr, Cireystock, is 
going to ask a question in the House,” 

‘Shall you be there to answer him?” 
naked Miss Macnulty innocently, 

* Oh dear, no, But Pshall be present, 
A peer can go, you know.”? Then Lord 
Kuwn, at considerable length, explained 
to the two ladies the nature and eondition 
of the British Parliament, Miss Macnulty 
experienced an inocent pleasure in having 
such things told to her by a lord, Lady 
Kustave knew that this was the way in 

“whieh Lord Bawa made love, and thought 
that from bAn it was as wood as any other 
way. [she were to marry a second time 
simply with a view of being a peeress, of 
having «respected hushand, and making 
good her footing in the world, she would 
as lief listen to partinmentary details and 
the prospect of the Sawab as to any other 
matters, She knew very well that no Cor 
wile propensities would be fortheombing 
from Lord Fawn, Lord Fawn bad just 
worked liimesell round to the Sawabagain, 
when rank Greyatock entered the room, 
Now we have both the Houses represent. 
ed," wld Tady Kustace, as she welcomed 
her cousin, 
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* You Intend to.ask your question about 
the Suwab tonight?" asked Lord Fawn 
with intense interest, fooling that had it 
hoon his lot to perform that task before he 
went to his couch, he would at this mo» 
ment have been preparing his little speech, 

But Frank Greystock had not come to 
his cousin's house to talk of the Prince of 
the Mygawh territory. When his friend 
Kustace had suggested to him that he 
should marry the widow, he had ridiculed 
the idea, But nevertheless he had thought 
of itu good deal, He was struguling hard, 
working diligently, making for himself a 
character in Parliwment, succeeding—so 
aiid wll his friends—as a barrister, Ile 
wis a rising young man, one of those 
Whose names began to be much in the 
mouths of other men; but still he was 
poor, It seemed to himself that among 
other good gifts that of economy had not 
hoon bestowed upon him, Tle owed a lit 
tle money, and though he owed it, he 
went on spending his earnings, Le want. 
od just such a lift in the world as a wile 
with an income would give him, As for 
looking about for a girl whom he could 
honestly love, and who should have a for- 
tune of her own, as well os beauty, birth, 
and oll the other things—that was out of 
his reach, Lf he talked to himself of love, 
if he were ever to acknowledge to himself 
that love was to have sway over him, 
then must Lacy Morris be the mistress of 
his heart, Ile had come to know enough 
about himself to be aware of that; but he 
knew also that he lad said nothing bind- 
ing him to walk in that path, Tt was 
quite open to him to indulge a diserect 
wobition without dishonor, ‘Therefore he 
ilo had come to eall upon the beautiful 
widow, The courtship with hor he knew 
need not be low, Ho could ask her to 
murry hin tosmorrow—as for that matter, 
torduy—without a feeling of hesitation, 
She might accept him, or might reject 
him; but, a he said to himself, in neither 
case Would any harm be done, 

An idea of the same kind fitted aeross 
Lizzie’w mind aa ahe sat and talked to the 
two gentlemen, She knew that her cou. 
din Frank was poor, but she thought that 
she eould fall in lowe with him, Tle was 
not exnetly a Corsair, but he wae a moan 
who had cortuin Corsair propensities, He 
wie bold and dashing, unserupulous and 
clover man to make a name for himself, 
and one to Whom a woman could endure to 
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be obedient, There could be no question 
ws to choice between him and Lord Fawn 
if she were to allow herself to ehoowe by 
liking, And she thought that Frank 
Civeystock would keep the necklace, if he 
himself were made to have an interest in 
the necklace; whereas Lord Fawn would 
undoubtedly surrender it at once to Mr, 
Camperdown, 

Lord Fawn had some slight idea of 
waiting to see the cousin go; bat as Grey- 
stock had a similar idea, and ashe was 
the stronger of the two, of course Lord 
Fawn went, He perhaps remembered that 
the Ilansom cab was at the door, costing 
sixponce every fifteen minutes, and that 
he wished to show himself’ in the House 
of Lords before the poors rose, Misa Muce 
nulty also left the room, and rank was 
alone with the widow, 

** Linaie,’’ sald he, you must be very 
solitary here,” 

** Tam solitury,”’ 

* And hardly happy.’ 

* Anything but happy, Frank. T have 
things that make me very unhappy; one 
thing that L will tell you if you will let 
me,” 

Frank had almost made up his mind to 
ak her on the spot to give bim permission 
to console all her sorrows, when there 
come a clattering double knock at the 
door, 

* They know T shall be at home to no- 
hoy elxe now,’ anid Lady Mustace, 

But Frank Greystock had hardly re- 
gained his selfpossession when Misa Mac- 
nulty hurried into the room, and, with a 
look almost of horror, declared that Lady 
Linlithgow was in the parlor, 


—_—_— 


CHAPTER VI. 


LADY LINLITHGOW'S MISSION, 


* Lapy Linnirnoaow,” said Frank Girey- 
atock, holding up both his hands, 

" Yos, indeed,’ suid Miss Maenulty, 
* Tdid not «peak to her, but T saw her, 
She has sent here—<love to Lady Hustiee, 
and begs that she will see her," 

Lady Eustace had been so surprised hy 
the announcement that hitherto she had 
not spoken a word, ‘The quarrel between 
her and her aunt had been of such a nie 
ture that it had seemed to be impossible 
that the old eountess should eome to Mount 
Lisale had vertulnly behaved very 


atrect, 
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badiy to her aunt about as badly as a 
young woman could behave to an old Wo» 
mun, She had accepted bread, and sels 
ter, and the very clothes on her back from 
her aunt's bounty, and had rejected even 
the hand of her benefivetress the fleet mo- 
ment that she had bread, and shelter, and 
clothes of her own, And here was Lady 
Linlithgow downestairs in the parlor, and 
sending up her love to her niece! "1 
won't see her,’ suid Lizzie, 

* You had better see her,"’ said Frank, 

**T can't see her,’ said Lizzie, ** Good 
gracious, my dear, what has she come 
for?" 

“She anys it's very important,’’ said 
Miss Macnulty, 

* Of course you must see her," said 
Frank, ‘* Let me get out of the house, 
and then tell the servant to show her up 
at once, Don't be weak now, Liszie, and 
I'll come and find out all about it toemor- 
row,"’ 

**Mind you do,” said Lizzie, Then 
Frank took his departure, and Liszie did 
as she was bidden, * You remain in here, 
Julian,’ she said, so us to be newr if I 
want you, She shall come into the front 
room.’’ "Chen, absolutely shaking with 
four of the approaching evil, she took her 
seat in the largest drawing-room, ‘There 
wis still a little delay, ‘Time was given 
to Frank Greystock to get away, and to 
do so without meeting Lady Linlithgow 
in the passage, ‘The message was con- 
veyed by Miss Maenulty to the servant, 
and the same servant opened the front 
door for Frank before he delivered it, 
Lady Linlithgow, too, though very strong, 
wis old, She was slow, or perhaps it 
might more properly be said she was 
stiutely in her movements, She was one 
of those old women who are undoubtedly 
old women—who in the rémewbrance of 
younger people seem always to have been 
old women—but on whom old age appenrs 
to have no debilitating effects... Uf the 
hand of Lady Linlithgow ever trembled, it 
trembled fromanger, Ef her foot ever fil. 
tered, it faltered for effect, In her way 
Lavly Linlithgow wos a very powerful hu- 
mon being, She knew nothing of fear, 
nothing of charity, nothing of merey, and 
nothing of the softness of love, She bad 
no tnngination, She waa worldly, covet. 
ous, and not unfrequently eruel, But she 
mount to be true and honest, though she 
often failed in her meaning, and she had 
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an idea of her duty in life, She was not 
self-indulgent, She was as hard as an 
ouwk post, but then she was also as trust- 
worthy. No numan being liked her; but 
she had the good word of a great many 
human beings, At great cost to her own 
comfort, she had endeavored to do her 
duty to her niece, Lizzie Greystock, when 
Lizzie was homeless, Undoubtedly Lizzie's 
bed, while it had been spread under her 
aunt's roof, had not been one of roses; 
but such as it had been, she bad endured 
to occupy it while it served her needs, 
She had constrained hermelf to bear her 
aunt; but from the moment of her eseape 
she had chosen to reject her aunt alto- 
gether, Now her aunt's heavy step was 
heard upon the stairs! Lizzie also was a 
brave woman after a certain fashion, She 
could dare to incur a great danger for an 
adequate object, But she was too young 
as yet to have become mistress of that 
persistent courage which was Lady Lin- 
lithgow’'s peculiar possession, 

W hen the countess entered the drawing- 
room Lizzie rose upon her legs, but did 
not come forward from her chair, The 
old woman was not tall; but her face was 
long, and at the same time large, square 
at the chin and square at the forehead, 
and gave her almost an appearance of 
height. Her nose was very prominent, 
not beaked, but straight and strong, and 
broad at the bridge, and of a dark-red 
color. Her eyes were sharp and gray. 
Iler mouth was large, and over it there 
wis almost beard enough for a young 
man’s moustache. Her chin was firm, 
and large, and solid. Her hair was still 
brown, and was only just grizzled in parts, 
Nothing becomes an old woman like gray 
hair, but Lady Linlithgow’s hair would 
never be gray. Ler appearance, on the 
whole, was nu®prepossessing, but it gave 
one an idea of honest, real strength. 
What one saw was not buckram, whale- 
bone, paint, and false hair. It was all 
human—hardly feminine, certainly not an- 
gelic, with perhaps a hint in the other 
direction—but a human body, and not a 
thing of pads and patches, Lizzie, as 
she saw her aunt, made up her mind for 
the combat. Who is there that has lived 
to be a man or woman, and has not ex- 
perienced a moment in which a combat 


has impended, and a eall for such 
sudden courage has been necessary? 


Alas! sometimes the combat comes, and 
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the cournge is not there. Lady Eustace 
was not at her ease as she saw her aunt 
enter the room, ‘ Oh, come ye in pence, 
or come ye in war?’’ she would have 
said had she dared, Iler aunt had sent 
up her love, if the message had been de- 
livered aright; but what of love could 
there be between those two? The coun- 
tess dashed at once to the matter in hand, 
making no allusion to Lizzie's ungrateful 
conduct to herself, ‘ Lizzie,’ she said, 
“I've been asked to come to you by 
Mr, Camperdown, I'll sit down, if you 
please,” 

Oh, certainly, Aunt Penelope, 
Camperdown!” 

“Yes; Mr, Camperdown, You know 
who he is, He has been to me because 
1am your nearest relation, So Lam, and 
therefore | have come, I don't like it, L 
can tell you,”’ 

As for that, Aunt Penelope, you've 
done it to please yoursell’,”* said Lizzie in 
a tone of insolence with which Lady Lin- 
lithgow had been familiar in former days, 

‘*No, I haven't, Miss. I haven't come 
for my.own pleasure at all, I have come 
for the credit of the fumily, if any good 
can be done towards saving it. You've 
got your husband's diamonds locked up 
sumewhere, and you must give them 
back.*’ 

** My husband’s diamonds were my dia- 
monds,”’ said Lizzie stoutly. 

‘*They were family diamonds, Eustace 
diamonds, heirlooms—old property belong- 
ing to the Eustaces, just like their estates. 
Sir Florian didn’t give ‘em away, and 
couldn't, and wouldn’t if he could. Such 
things ain’t given away in that fashion, 
It’s all nonsense, and you must give them 
up.” 

‘* Who says so 

“*T say so.”” 

**That’s nothing, Aunt Penelope.’’ 

‘Nothing, is it? You'll Mr. 
Camperdown says so. All the world will 
suy so. If you don’t take care, you'll 
find yourself brouglit into a court of law, 
my dear, and a jury will say so. That's 
what it will come to. What good will 
they do you? You can’t sell them ; and, 
as a widow, you can't wear ‘em, If you 
marry again, you wouldn’t disgrace your 
husband by going about showing off the 
Eustace diamonds, But you don’t know 
anything about ‘ proper feelings.’ ”’ 

“I know every bit as mach as you do, 


Mr, 


9” 
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Aunt Penelope, and I don't want you to 
teach me,” 

“Will you give up the jewels to Mr, 
Camperdown ?”’ 

** No, L won’t.”" 

* Or to the jewellers ?"’ 

“No, L won't. I mean to—keep them 
—for—my child.’’ Then there came forth 
a sob and a tear, and Lizzie’s handker- 
chief was held to her eyes. 

Your child! Wouldn't they be kept 
properly for him, and for the family, if 
the jewellers had them? IT don’t believe 
you care about your ehild,”’ 

**Aunt Penelope, you had better take 
care,’ 

**T shall say just what T think, Lizzie, 
You can't frighten me, The facet is, you 
are disgracing the family you have mar. 
ried into, and as you are my niece———"* 

“I'm not disgracing anybody, You 
are disgracing everybody,” 

** As you are my niece, I have under- 
taken to come to you and to tell you that 
if you don’t give ‘em up within a week 
from this time they'll proceed against you 
for—«teaiing ’em.”’ Lady Linlithgow, as 
she uttered this terrible threat, bobbed 
her head at her niece in a manner calcu- 
lated to add very much to the force of her 
words. ‘The words, and tone, and gesture 
combined were, in truth, awful. 

**T didn’t steal them. My husband 
gave them to me with his own hands,” 

** You wouldn’t answer Mr. Camper- 
down's letters, you know. ‘That alone 
will condemn you. After that there isn't 
a word to be said about it—not a word. 
Mr. Camperdown is the family lawyer, 
and when he writes to you letter after let- 
ter you take no more notice of him than a— 
dog.’’ The old woman Was certainly very 
powerful, The way in which she pro- 
nounced that last word did make Lady 
Eustace ashamed of herself. ‘* Why 
didn’t you answer his letters, unless you 
knew you were in the wrong? Of course 
you knew you were in the wrong.” 

** No, I didn’t. A woman isn’t obliged 
to answer everything that is written to 
her.” 

‘* Very well! You just say that before 
the judge! for you’ll have to go before a 
judge. 1 tell you, Lizzie Greystock, or 
Kustace, or whatever your name is, it’s 
downright picking and stealing. I sup- 
pose you want to sell them.” 
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“T won't stand this, Aunt Penelope,” 
anid Lizkie, rising from her sent. 

You must stand it, and you'll have 
to stand worse than that, You don't sup- 
pose Mr, Camperdown got me to come 
here for nothing. If you don't want to be 
made out to be oa thief before all the 
world——"? 

**T won't stand it,’’ shrieked Lizzie. 
You have no business to come here and 
aay such things tome, It's my house,”’ 

** T shall say just what I please,’’ 

** Miss Macnulty, come in,’? And Liz- 
zie threw open the door, hardly knowing 
how the very weak ally whom she now in- 
voked could help her, but driven by the 
stress of the combat to seek assistance 
somewhere, Miss Muacnulty, who was 
seated near the door, and who had neces- 
sarily heard every word of the conversa- 
tion, had no alternative but to appear, 
Of all human beings Lady Linlithgow 
was to her the most terrible, and yet, after 
a fashion, she loved the old woman, Miss 
Macnulty was humble, cowardly, and sub- 
servient; but she was not a fool, and she 
understood the difference between truth 
and falsehood, She had endured fearful 
things from Lady Linlithgow; but she 
knew that there might be more of sound 
protection in Lady Linlithgow’s real 
wrath than in Lizzie’s pretended affec- 
tion. 

** So you are there, are you?”’ said the 
countess, 

** Yes, Tam here, Lady Linlithgow.” 

‘Listening, 1 suppose. Well, so 
much the better. You know well enough, 
and you can tell her. You ain’t a fool, 
though I suppose you'll be ufraid to open 
your mouth,”’ 

** Julia,”’ said Lady Eustace, will you 
have the kindness to see that my aunt is 
shown to her carriage? I cannot stand 
her violence, and [ will go up-stairs.”’ So 
saying she made her way very gracefully 
into the back drawing-room, whence she 
could escape to her bedroom, 

But her aint fired a last shot at her. 
‘Unless you do as you’re bid, Lizzie, 
you'll find yourself in prison as sure as 
eggs.’’? Then, when her niece was be- 
yond hearing, she turned to Miss Macnual- 
ty. ‘*T suppose you’ve heard about these 
diamonds, Macnulty ?”’ 

** fT know she’s got them, Lady Linlith- 
gow.” 
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‘*She has no more right to them than 
you have, [suppose you're afraid to tell 
her so, lest she should turn you out; but 
it's well she should know it. I've done 
my duty. Never mind about the servant, 
I'll find my way out of the house,’’ Nevy- 
ertheless the bell was rung, and the eount- 
exs Was shown to her carriage with proper 
consideration, 

The two ladies went to the opera, and 
it was not till after their return, and just 
as they were going to bed, that anything 
further was said about either the neck- 
luce or the visit. Miss Maenulty would 
not begin the subject, and Lizzie pur- 
posely postponed it. But not for a mo- 
ment had it been off Lady Kustace’s 
mind, She did not care much for mu- 
sic, though she professed to do so, and 
thought that she did, But on this night, 
had she at other times been a slave to 
Saint Cecilia, she would have been free 
from that thraldom, The old woman's 
threats had gone into her very heart’s 
blood, Theft, and prison, and juries, and 
judges had been thrown at her head so 
violently that she was almost stunned, 
Could it really he the case that they would 
prosecute her forstealing? She was Lady 
Eustace, and who but Lady Eustace 
should have these diamonds or be allowed 
to wear them? Nobody could say that 
Sir Florian had not given them to her. It 
could not, surely, be brought against her 
as an actual crime that she had not an- 
swered Mr. Camperdown’s letters? And 
yet she was not sure. Her ideas about 
Jaw and judicial proceedings were very 
vague. Of what was wrong and what 
was right she had a distinct notion. She 
knew well enough that she was endeavor- 
ing to steal the Eustace diamonds ; but she 
did not in the least know what power 
there might be in the law to prevent, or 
to punish her for the intended theft. She 
knew well that the thing was not really 
her own; but there were, as she thought, 
so many points in her favor, that she felt 
it to be a cruelty that any one should 
grudge her the plunder, Was not she the 
only Lady Kustace living? As to these 
threats from Mr. Camperdown and Lady 
Linlithwow, she felt certain they would be 
used ngutnst her whether they were true 
or falve, She would break her heart 
should she abandon her prey and afters 
wird find that Mr, Camperdown would 
have been wholly powerlow against her 
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had she held on to it. But then who 
would tell her the truth? She was sharp 
enough to understand, or at any rate sus- 
picious enough to believe, that Mr, Mopus 
would be actuated by no other desire in 
the matter than that of running up a bill 
aguinst her, ‘*My dear,’’ she said to 
Miss Macnulty, as they went up-stairs 
after the opera, come into my room a 
moment, You heard all that my aunt 
said,’’ 

**T could not help hearing. You told 
me to stay there, and the door was ajar.”’ 

**T wanted you to hear, Of course 
what she snid was the greatest nonsense 
in the world,.”’ 

** T don’t know.”’ 

‘When she talked about my being 
taken to prison for not answering a law- 
yer's letter, that must be nonsense.” 

**T suppose that was.”’ 

** And then she is such a ferocious old 
termagant—such an old vulturess, Now 
isn’t she a ferocious oid termagant?”’ 
Lizzie paused for an answer, desirous that 
her companion should join her in her en- 
mity against her aunt; but Miss Maenulty 
was unwilling to say anything aguinst one 
who had been her protectress, and might, 
perhaps, be her protectress again. ‘* You 
don’t mean to say you don’t hate her?*’ 
said Lizzie. ‘If you didn’t hate her after 
all she has done to you, I should despise 
you. Don’t you hate her?” 

**T think she’s a very upsetting old wo- 
man,’’ said Miss Macnulty. 

**Oh, you poor creature ! 
you dare say about her?” 

‘*T’m obliged to be a poor creature,”’ 
said Miss Maenulty, with a red spot on 
each of her cheeks. 

Lady Eustace understood this, and re- 
lented. ‘** But you needn't be afraid,” 
she said, * to tell me what you think,” 

** About the diamonds, you mean,” 

“Yes, about the diamonds,*’ 

You have enough without them, T'd 
give ‘em up for peace and quiet.’ That 
wus Mise Macnulty’s advice, 

‘No, EF haven't enough, or nearly 
enough, ['ve had to buy ever so many 
things since my husband died, They've 
done ali they could to be hard to ine, 
They made me pay for the very furniture 
at Portray.’’ This wasn't true; but it 
was true that Lizaie had endeavored to 
palm off on the Kustoce estate bills for 
new things whieh ale had ordered for her 
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own country-house, ‘TI haven't near 
enough. Lam in debt already, People 
talked as though I were the richest woman 
in the world; but when it comes to be 
spent, Lain’t rich, Why should I give 
them up if they're my own?” 

** Not if they're your own.”’ 

“Tf 1 give you a present and then die, 
people can’t come and take it away after- 
wards because I didn't put it into my 
will. There'd be no making presents like 
that at all.’’ This Lizzie said with an 
evident conviction in the strength of her 
argument, 

** But this necklace is so very valua- 
ble.”’ 

“That can’t make a difference. If a 
thing is a man’s own he can give it away ; 
—not a house, ora farm, ora wood, or any- 
thing like that, but a thing that he can 
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carry about with him—of course he can 
give it away.”’ 

** But perhaps Sir Florian didn't mean 
to give it fur always,” suggested Miss 
Macnulty, 

‘* But perhaps he did, He told me that 
they were mine, and | shall keep them, 
So that’s the end of it. You can go to bed 
now.’’ And Miss Macnulty went to bed, 

Lizzie, us she sat thinking of it, owned 
to herself that no help was to be expected 
in that quarter, She was not angry with 
Miss Macnulty, who was, almost of neces- 
sity, a poor creature. But she was con- 
vinced more strongly than ever that some 
friend was necessary to her who should 
not be a poor creature, Lord Fawn, 
though a peer, was a poor creature, 
Frank Greystock she believed to be as 
strong as a house, 








WAITING, 
p \ LISTLESS holiday: the creaming spray 
Z Beats upward to the sky, 


And not a living dye 
Relieves the lifeless day. 


I sit and pant with all this summer toil 
That takes from me my strength : 
An unavailing length 
Of years without one spoil. 


And nothing have T garnered, nothing won ; 
Nothing hath come to me— 
Nothing that I can see— 
In all the work begun. 


So pass the languid summers one by one, 
And one by one the days— 
A life of Junes and Mays— 
With all [ would undone, 








Gronan Frowserpew 
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RAMBLING IN MAINE, 

Apnoros of the season and of my month- 
ly task for the magazine, Poynter and [ 
were recalling, the other day, an excur- 
sion we made, in September, 185-, among 
the backwoods of Maine, It was, we re- 
member, on a delicious evening that we 
started by sea from our rendezvous at 
Boston; and long after the glimmering 
coastwise lights had faded, our ocean the- 
atre was brilliant with moon and stars, 
while a comet, just above the horizon, 
added a rare gem to the beautiful sky. 
We recalled comparing eyesights on the 
comet's tail, agreeing that it was appar- 
ently a yard long; and we even had a 
reminiscence of the two aspiring youth 
who, despite the surcasins of their hearers, 
sang popular airs upon the deck, and of 
whom one remarked, on ceasing, that a 
**tin hat’? was needed to bring out his 
voice with full effect. 

Daybreak found us at Portland, whence 
we again took steamer for Augusta, on the 
Kennebec. It was only the middle of Sep- 
tember, but we shivered in the raw wind, 
and passed the morning in picking out deck 
seats in the sunshine, which shilted with 
euch hauling of the boat's course. The 
Kennebec toward its mouth is very pictur- 
esque, its rocky banks being clothed and 
crowned with dark green firs, beautifully 
contrasting with the underbrush of light 
green. Higher up,as its shores are less 
rocky, the scenery is tamer, and when the 
wind had changed to “ dead ahead ” for our 
benefit, and the tide was ebbing, we tired 
even of the fine landscapes on the Kennebee, 

Augusta, seen from its high hill, is a 
handsome city, justly the pride of its peo- 
ple, who are, or then were, envious of 

jangor, and rather supercilious, too, to- 
ward their Penobscot rival. It is the 
Woodylynn of Dr. Judd’s ** Richard Ed- 
ney,’’ as the reader of that story can easily 
discern. We saw the mill where Clover 
worked, crossed the bridge which Richard 
traversed during the great snow-storm, 
and visited the dam which was torn away 
by the freshet. Little romance went to 
the novelist’s description, as one could 
well imagine in seeing the water plunge 
twenty feet over the broad dam and boil 
furiously below. The arsenal, on the east 
lmnk, was under the charge of a veteran 


soldier, proud of his neat yard, his maga- 
zines, his gardens and greenhouses, his 
stock of muskets, even then antiquated, 
and his pigmy ordnance, now mere pop- 
guns. We made the teur of the saw- 
mills, which, in our unprofessional eyes, 
seemed to be sparing of the Kennebee’s lav- 
ish strength, running small saws, and even 
those slowly. In the State House, which 
was almost a counterpart of the one whose 
dome forms the *‘ hub of the universe,’’ 
they were holding a State fuir, and the 
show of fruit made Doane’s mouth water. 

Our goal was Moosehead. We jour- 
neyed by rail from Augusta to Skowhe- 
gan, forty miles up the river. Here, in 
the cosy, old fashioned tavern of Mr, Tur- 
ner, we found a hearty welcome, genuine 
comfort, and a royal supper, including a 
dish of ambrosia—at least by that name, 
Iam sure, would George Doane, our epi- 
cure, be pleased to see his Maine apple- 
sauce immortalized! A golden moon rose 
over the glittering dam as we walked 
down from the inn to view it; and when 
we returned, chilled by the biting air, a 
heap of huge logs crackled and roared in 
the open fireplace, lighting up a cheery 
bar-room, with old cronies chatting at the 
blazing hearth, a big dog snoring from his 
favorite corner, two little boys fast asleep 
on a settle or window-seat, and the stage- 
driver, ruddy and good-humored, counting 
his passengers for the next morning’s trip 
to the Foot of the Lake. 

Nowadays, they say, a railroad is build- 
ing to Moosehead Lake. Even then there 
was a choice of approaches. You could 
reach it by taking a canoe at Augusta and 
paddling up the Kennebec, * carrying ”’ 
oceasionally around the rapids and dams, 
until you entered the lakes which form 
the headwaters of the rivers. Or you 
could start with your * birch ’’ from Ban- 
gor, going up the West Branch of the Pe- 
nobseot, through Chesuncook, as far as 
the Carry of Moosehead Lake, across 
which the birch is then transported and 
launched upon the lake. This latter is an 
excursion in itself, taking the traveller 
through a wild region. There was also a 
stage-coach line from Bangor to the lake, 
distance sixty-five miles, and another from 
Skowhegan, distance fifty-five miles, which 
latter was the one we took; but for mod- 
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ern jnformation it would be well to write 
to Bangor or Skowhegan, 

(N, B.—Never make such inquiries of 
postmasters ; they do not answer letters, 
The landlord is a better venture; he will 
reflect that you meditate a trip and may 
stop with him on the way.) 

At seven o'clock of a crisp September 
morning we climbed atop of the stage and 
set out from Skowhegan for Moosehead, 
Inside was a healthy baby with bad teeth, 
whom his mother stuffed tight with sweet 
cakes and sour apples, beginning the mo- 
ment the coach started. She remarked 
that the child suffered somewhat from 
the toothache. Our team of four horses 
dashed merrily off, under the cracking 
whip. Pretty soon our nigh leader broke 
his harness twice, and the driver, jumping 
off, grabbed him by the head and gave him 
three kicks, saying satirically: ‘* D—n 
ye, you did well.’’? Then he skilfully re- 
paired the broken harness. We passed 
through Athens, Harmony, Cambridge, 
Parkman, Abbot, Blanchard, and Shirley, 
the ride from one station to another being 
called a shift; and at Parkman in a 
shabby tavern we ate a shabbier dinner. 
Naturally the road was hilly and rough; 
but the weather was unnaturally iey, and 
we were chilled on reaching Greenville, 
generally called the Foot of the Lake, at 
eight o’clock. Here were a dozen houses 
and one or two stores. Here, too, our lit- 
tle party, consisting of Poynter, Doane, 
Acres, and myself, met our two guides, 
whom we may call King and Kline, each 
captain of his own canoe. With them 
Poynter forthwith held a council of war. 
Early next morning we began our brief 
preparations for the campaign. It had 
been decidea to cross Moosehead Lake, to 
‘carry ’’ to the West Branch of the Pe- 
nobseot, and thence to paddle down the 
river to a large sheet of water called Lob- 
ster Pond, there going into camp. Poyn- 
ter, our Nimrod, had designs, apparently, 
on trout and feathered game, as well as 
on any four-footed beast that might incau- 
tiously come our way, and had inspected 
our weapons for carrying on both land and 
naval warfare—an apparatus of rod and 
reel, lines and hooks, bobs and sinkers, for 
luke expeditions, and powder, shot, wad- 
ding, caps, pouches, nipple wrenches, 
jack-knives, and guns, for skirmishes 
and slaughters in the forest It was now 
Doane’s turn to be active, for the question 
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was one of the commissariat, He soon 
brought us the following bill denoting the 
modest stock of provisions which he, under 
Kline's advice, had purchased from a 
neighboring store : 


74 Ibs, hard bread at Sects, . + » OM 
8 tenatG@dlBots.. . . + + « « 3S 
25" sugar ai 1) cta, . scecee OW 
2 * candlesatIOl2cos, . . . « + 3 
60 “ porkatiSots. . .. +. + +. 780 
1 Ih, saleratuaatScta,. . . 2. 6 ee 08 
4 lbs, cheese at lets. . . . . »” 
9 “ MouratSlBotse. . . «+ «= « « AS 
& “ putterati®cts.. . « « « « » 1 
4 “ maple sugaratl21l-2cts. .. . w) 
2 bush. potatoes. . . «2 + + « «© 1H 
1-4 gross matches. . . . «+ «+ © © 16 
liirkinand2boxes .... «+ « Ss 
Total . $23 48 


This matter being settled to Doane’s 
satisfaction, we were soon off. Moose- 
head Lake is an irregular sheet of water, 
full of promontories and inlets, but in 
general forty miles long and fifteen broad 
in its widest part. It is the headwaters 
of the Kennebec, and a thousand feet 
above the level of thesea. A little steam- 
er plied three times a week between the 
head and foot; but as she was not to leave 
till the morrow, we chartered a sail-boat, 
put our canoes, supplies, and precious 
selves aboard, and set out. Near Deer 
Island we got our first view of Katahdin, 
rising dimly in the distanee. The wind 
dying away, we were ten hours in going 
sixteen miles. After nightfall, therefore, 
we steered for the shore, and made our 
way, through woods and thick darkness, 
to Kline’s house. The Kline mansion was 
a square room with walls innocent of lath 
or plaster. In it blazed a magnificent fire 
of huge logs. From the boat we had 
brought pork and potatoes, which Mrs 
Kline cooked, smoking a short pipe during 
the delicate process. Kline sat at the 
head of the table without exchanging a 
word. Ordinarily, he was garrulity it- 
self; but now, being embarrassed, he kept 
mum. Weslept soundly that night on his 
hospitable floor. 

Next day we hailed the steamboat, and 
were towed to Kineo. Mount Kineo isa 
huge rock on the eastern shore of the lake, 
half-way up, rising seven hundsed feet 
and more from the lake level. Strikingly 
abrupt everywhere, its best effect is 
not to be had from the lake, toward which 
it slopes, but from its reverse flank, where 
it is sheer and precipitous, and marvellous 
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stories are told of the depth of the water at 
its base. ‘The mountain dominates the lake 
landscape everywhere ; you see it before 
you, behind you, this side of you, and are 
glad to be quit of the landmark, as a token 
of real progress. The little steamer puffed 
up to the wharf and landed her party at 
the hotel. It was the resort of many who 
liked to take their hunting and fishing in 
instalments, with a comfortable house as a 
base, better than to rough it in the woods. 

As Poynter scorned such inglorious lux- 
ury, we cast off our tow-line, for the 
steamer went no further that day; and 
we bade good-by to the young moose 
penned near the house, with some misgiv- 
ings as to our ever seeing another, and to 
the great eagle caught in a steel-trap and 
caged near the moose. The wind again 
failing, we took to the birches. Poynter 
and Doane, being good oarsmen, piqued 
themselves on acquiring skill at the paddle: 
six hours’ practice cooled their ambition or 
satisfied it. Pretty soon we discovered a 
large eagle circling in the sky, and when 
within long gunshot, Poynter dropped his 
paddle, seized his gun, and fired. If the 
small shot reached him, they had little ef- 
fect upon his majesty of the clouds, 
Ducks flying hither and thither gave 
Poynter practice in shooting from a birch. 
We also landed occasionally and looked 
for moose-tracks in a country wild and 
dense with woods and underbrush. Enor- 
mous trunks of aged trees, prone at 
every step, showed how they had lived, 
grown to great heights, rotted, fallen, 
and gathered their shrouds of moss 
Doane, who had borne with good temper 
our noon meal of salt pork, hard bread, 
and water, now begged us to drop the 
gun and try the rod for the sake of a ciy- 
ilized supper. Accordingly we fished at a 
place called ** The Farm,’’ in compliment- 
ary contrast to the forest, and caught 
some handsome lake trout which made 
Doane’s eves dance with delight. 

At eight o’clock, having toiled to the 
head of the lake, we left the birches 
and most of our provisions on the shore 
(Kline smiling when we suggested a doubt 
of their safety), and walked across the 
Carry with our personal baggage, guns, 
and rods, not forgetting the trout, which 
Doane took under his special charge. 
The Carry is a rude railroad of logs, built 
over the marshy ground between the lake 
and the West Branch of the Penobscot. 
The road and track were two miles long, 














and in such condition that the oxen which 
drew the heavy car sometimes fell through. 
The tramp was tiresome in the cold, dark 
night, and we were glad to reach the 
shanty at the other end of the Carry. 

The shanty was a large roof with its 
eaves raised by the breadth of two huge 
logs (which served as walls) above the 
ground, The larger part was thesleeping- 
room for lumbermen and travellers; the 
rear was the kitchen and eating-room. 
On either side under the eaves ran a line 
of bedding laid upon cedar boughs. The 
landlady cooked our trout, and never did 
morsel taste sweeter to hungry youth. 
There was also corned moose-meat, which 
even Doane mistook for beef. Then all 
hands, including us new-comers and half 
a dozen lumbermen, taking off our boots, 
**turned in,’’ one of the two thick blank- 
ets or beds serving as mattress and the other 
as coverlet. A party of moose-hunters 
roused us at 11 o’clock, another at 3; nei- 
ther had seen any game. The room was 
heated like an oven by its great stove, but 
ice furmed outside. Time, September 27. 

Next morning Poynter and I, getting 
into a birch, were paddled by King a 
short distance from the shanty. As we 
lamled, a red fox ran across a clearing 200 ) 
yards away, and quickly entered the 
thicket. We plunged into a horrible tan- 
gle and quagmire. Emerging from the 
bog to higher ground, ‘‘ Moose,’’ the dog 
of the Carry, treed a spruce partridge, 
which Poynter shot through the head. 

Incredible as it seemed, not a rod away 
a second bird sat on a branch, unmoved 
by the noise, and I easily brought him 
down, while Poynter quickly followed 
with a third, and so on. It was clear that 
the partridges were as tame as hens, allow- 
ing us to come within ten or twelve yards, 
and never getting up before we fired ; as 
we shot them all sitting, it was impossible 
to miss. We got no ducks that morning. 

The ox-car having brought the provi- 
sions across the Carry, we launched the 
birches on the West Branch of the Penob- 
scot, paddled down the river two miles, 
turned southward into Lobster river, and 
two miles further entered Big Lobster 
pond. Three miles in Lobster pond 
brought us to a long rocky point tipped 
with a round boulder, On the point were 
old cedars, tall spruces, and much under- 
brush, and, on all sides, beautiful lake and 
mountain seenery., ‘This was the common 
camping-ground for white men on Lobster 
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pond; the Indians had another, We 
soon made a roaring fire, and, seeing fish 
whirling near the shore, caught enough 
of them for supper. 

The guides, with Poynter and Acres, 
started for moose. Doane and | whiled 
away the evening by cribbage, and were 
often deceived by the regular, quick splash- 
ing of the waves en the pebbly shore like 
paddles ; but it was midnight before they 
returned, and though they had heard a 
cow moose bellow, they had not enticed her 
to the water. Weslept on the bare ground 
with a log fora pillow and shaw!s to cover 
us, by the roaring fire ; and when the fire 
occasionally went out, ooh! wasn't it cold! 

Big Lobster pond is a piece of water 
about six miles long, averaging perhaps 
half a mile wide. It was a /ucus a non— 
no lobsters there except spiders, almost big 
enough to pass for them. The guides 
went in a canoe to a deserted camp at 
the Carry of Little Lobster pond, and 
brought back some boards from four to 
six feet long and six or eight inches 
broad, made by splitting cedar logs. 
With these cedar splits they built us a 
camp or half-roof eight feet wide and sev- 
en feet deep, open towards the great fire. 
The splits were carefully lapped on a 
framework of crotched or notched poles, 
but our roof was not wholly water-tight, 
and the sides were still less so, while the 
rain often beat in from the front. These 
camps are almost invariably so small that 
the wretched tenants lie cramped and 
crowded every night, with their heads 
against the splits and their boots in the 
fire, while the outside members of the 
herring-packed party are freezing. 

In this camp we passed several days, 
gunning, fishing,and idling. To our dis- 
tress and chagrin, it was a week of con- 
stant high winds, hail, snow, and rain. 
There were no trout to be caught, though 
plenty of less toothsome fish. 
ally, in penetrating the dense woods, we 
shot small game of various sorts—par- 
tridges, minks, and squirrels; the latter, 
however, only for use in a ragout, to vary 
our odious fare. Kline said the constant 
storm had driven the birds from the roads 
into the thickets; at any rate they were 
not very abundant. There was an old 
overgrown, logging road back of the 
camp, where we occasionally got a few 
fat partridges, which made us always a 
delicious repast. Kline cooked them with 
pork, potatoes, and dumplings, in a stew. 
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There is no esthetic point from which 
to discuss partridge-shooting around 
Moosehead, Even Poynter confessed it 
was “only a question of supplying the 
larder,”’ causing Doane to repeat ‘tonly!”’ 
with indignant emphasis. The novice, 
crammed with the yarns of his guide about 
the abundance of birds, shoulders his gun, 
starts off, disdainful of a dog, to knock 
over a dozen before breakfast, asa titbit for 
thecamp. He wanders fruitlessly through 
miles of wilderness, sinking knee-deep at 
every step in the decaying vegetation, and 
climbing painfully over the prostrate 
trunks of huge old trees, three or four 
feet in diameter. The thickets tear his 
clothes and his flesh ; he plunges one leg 
in a bog-hole, and, in trying to recover it, 
loses his Dalance and doubles up like a 
shut jack-knife, pitching among the thorns 


with arms, gun, and ammunition all 
abroad. If, after an hour of these gym- 


nastics, he finds his way back to camp 
without birds but full of briers, he has a 
fine chance to control his temper under 
the sarcastic inquiries of his comrades. 

The ceaseless wind and rain, which had 
nearly spoiled the pursuit of smaller 
game, ruined the moose-hunting, giving 
us nota single good night. At this sea- 
son, moose are hunted with birches in the 
night-time, when they go to the water's 
edge and feed on the bottom-grass. The 
hunter paddles noiselessly to within fifty 
feet unless the victim starts, and usually 
to ten feet if possible, before he fires. He 
calls the males down by imitating the cry 
of the female, through a tunnel-shaped 
roll of birch-bark. We could easily dis- 
tinguish the real from the sham call, but 
Kline said the moose could not. He had 
hunted moose thirty years, and killed 
hundreds of them, but had never seen or 
heard of one more than seven and a half 
feet high. All the conditions ought 
to favor for successful moose-hunting. 
Onee, when Poynter and Kline called a 
moose at twilight, Acres, who was a mile 
away, unluckily fired at a loon, and sent 
the moose off. Again they got him down, 
when a whiff of wind carried the sound of 
the horn in a wrong direction, and they 
heard him turn to another quarter. 

But after many misadventures which I 
will not detail, Poynter got a shot on one 
of our last nights at Lobster pond. Bot) 
torches went out. King and I paddled si- 
lently two miles, when he gave the call of 
the cow-moose, with no answer, King 
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said it ‘* blowed so hard his horn couldn’t 
he heard two rod.”’ Finally, we paddled 
to a lagoon near the head of the pond, 
where already in the afternoon we had 
seen new moose signs, had heard a rang- 
ing moose call, and had hunted for him in 
vain. Here King called and got an an- 
swer from a bull-moose some distance off. 
We waited in breathless suspense, but to 
frequent calls there was no reply. The 
night was very cold and dark, and know- 
ing that we could not land and build a 
fire lest a moose shoyild see it or smell the 
smoke, I knelt, wrapped in a heavy blan- 
ket, and half asleep, in the bow of the 
hireh, when a couple of shots aroused us. 
They came from Kline and Poynter, who 
had called a moose to the shore, and, 
though the night was pitchy dark, the 
sound told that he was not two rods dis- 
tant, when a sudden whiff of wind gave 
him their scent, and he was off. As he 
turned they both fired at the sound, and 
heard him jump two or three times, and 
crash through the bushes at a tearing 
pace, as if in great pain or terror. Kline 
thought it useless to pursue that night ; 
but early next morning they found where 
he had stood and turned, and traced his 
path alike by the fresh hoof-prints and the 
broken bushes. Once or twice he had lain 
down and struggled, and the steps there- 
after were palpably short and feeble. 
‘* That moose,’’ said Kline, *‘ is dead in 
the woods.’’ Unhappily the ground fur- 
ther on was high and hard, and the 
drenching rain had nearly obliterated his 
tracks, while other moose-tracks crossing 
threw them off the trail. So poor Poyn- 
ter did not capture that year the horns of 
the moose he had shot. 

Of course in this brief reminiscence of 
on autumn ramble, [ pass over details 
which would befit a more elaborate and 
pretentious sketch—the record of each 
day's hunting and the amusing oeeupa- 
tions at the camp. In the woods one 
tnkes asa joke the discomforts he would 
growl at elsewhere—the hard beds of ce- 
dar twigs, and the log for a pillow; the 
conrse fare of pork and potatoes, * flip- 
pers ’’ or flapjacks and chub; the wood- 
chopping by day, and the freezing by 
night when the great fire burns out, I 
testify that the chief reminiscence through 
years, of the Moosehead region, is being 
awakened every night without exception, 
usually three or four times, to feed the 
fire; for the guides sleep the sleep of the 
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innocent—or of the polar bear. Kline lay 
down one night on a bare rock, as the 
shanty was too *‘close’’ for him. There 
came a violent rain, as usual, and pelted 
him for hours; he rose, smiling, in the 
morning, and told what a refreshing 
slumber he had enjoyed—he had slept 
through it all. Often, in a night, we 
burned half a cord of splendid, straight 
green wood, and were cold at that. 

What troubled us most was to be weath- 
er-bound ; for the guides would not risk 
their canoes in the waves, and so dense is 
the undergrowth in the Moosehead dis- 
trict that, though sometimes a logging 
road runs inward a short distance, or a 
foot-path is worn along a river, the canoe 
is usually necessary for transportation 
At length we broke camp, and crept along 
the shore to a lagoon on the west side of 
the pond, an eighth of a mile wide 
Pushing the birches into the meadow-grass 
as far as they would go, we waded across, 
slumping in the icy water to our knees. 
After three delightful trips of this sort, 
we re-launched our canoes, and safely 
gained the outlet of Lobster river. There, 
Poynter, Acres, and I tramped: over the 
logging road to the Carry, in vain search 
of game, while Acres, who had gone 
ahead, got a couple of partridges. 

At the Carry we joined the boat party, 
and crossed the Penobscot to the north 
bank, camping in the small bark shanty 
just vacated by the old Indian, Aunance. 
As usual, we passed the night in moose- 
hunting, but without luck. However, we 
caught a grateful breakfast of trout, and 
had very good fishing on the south side of 
the Carry. Thesudden, violent squalls, and 
a snow-storm lasting four hours (the third 
snow-storm of our trip) caused us to land 
and pass the next night at Soceateon Point 
where, at the camp of John Masterman 
there was bear meat and moose meat in 
plenty. The next day we made the Out- 
let (Kennebec river), and there had 
excellent fishing, though none of the trout 
weighed more than three pounds, The 
supply, however, seemed exhaustless, and 
Poynter and Doane packed and sent home 
some of their trout in boxes bored with 
holes, and lined with long, swamp moss, 
The homeward jaunt contained nothing 
remarkable, save the luxury of clean linen, 
clean food, and the other effeminacies of 
civilization, This was our ramble in 
Maine, 

Puiuir Quiniper 

















THE STUDY OF HYGIENE, 
Tue subject of hygiene has two aspects: 
, that of an empirical art, the art of pre- 
serving health, which is founded upon 
common sense and the obvious dictates of 
experience; it is also to be regarded as a 
science which consists of a knowledge of 
the conditions of health and the causes 
of disease. Art is an affair of rules for 
the guidance of practice ; science goes a 
step further back—it establishes the prin- 
ciples which underlie and shape the rules, 
and make action intelligent and effective. 
Art being older than science, and grow- 
ing out of men’s earlier and ruder striv- 
ings, historic hygiene will be the record 
of the first attempts of individuals and 
communities to carry out sanitary regu- 
lations. As an art, hygiene was carried 
to a high pitch by various of the older 
nations. The Jewish economy embodied 
many careful and wise directions for guard- 
ing the health. ‘It is to the strict ob- 
servance of these sanitary regulations that 
one of the best known writers on hy 
giene of the present day, M. Michel 
Levy, does not hesitate to ascribe the sin- 
gular immunity of the Jewish race in the 
midst of fearfully fatal epidemics ; which 
immunity was so marked in the Middle 
Ages that it brought upon them accusa- 
tions the most absurd, persecutions the 
most atrocious.’’ Again, the water supply 
of Rome afforded an astonishing exempli- 
fieation of the hygienic value attached to 
that agent, and of the resources by which 
it was made available on an immense 
scale by the Roman people. Frontinus, 
writing A, D, 92, informs us that there 
were nine large aqueducts by which wa- 
ter was brought into Rome, besides some 
smaller channels, These aqueducts, sev- 
eral of which were covered, were of great 
length, one being 42, one 49, and another 
59 miles long. Frontinus, who was con- 
troller of the aqueducts, gives the meas- 
urements of their carrying capacity, which 
has been computed to be equal toastream 
twenty feet wide by six feet deep, ata fall 
six times as rapid as that of the river 
Thames. The supply appears to have 
been eyuivalent to more than 332,000,000 
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gallons per day, or assuming Rome to have 
contained a million of inhabitants it was 
332 gallons per head per day ; certainly a 
luxurious allowance of this important ele- 
ment. ‘The drainage system of Rome was 
correspondingly extensive. ‘This was truly 
grand, and the ancients are entitled to 
large credit for reducing the little knowl- 
edge they had upon hygienic subjects to 
efficient practice. 

But in becoming a science in modern 
times hygiene was greatly widened in 
scope and multiplied in its protective re- 
sources, for with the increasing knowledge 
of nature came a better understanding of 
the causes of disease and increasing pew- 
er of prevention. Men do undoubtedly 
live in ignorance of the laws of life, but 
that is only a fraction of the truth of the 
case ; the fatal half of it is that they also 
die from ignorance. Hygiene is therefore 
more an affair of knowledge, and of 
knowledge so familiar that it becomes an 
unconscious guide of the conduct. It is 
the high claim of scientific education that, 
if properly organized, a knowledge of the 
conditions of health and of the causes of 
disease will be its necessary outcome. 
Dr. Cortield, Professor of Hygiene in Uni- 
versity College, London, in a late address 
thus sums up the subjects which must be 
understood for the efficient prevention of 
disease: ‘* To this end we must study all 
the agents of whatever kind which modi- 
fy the health of man. We must study 
man himself as regards his constitution, 
age, sex, habits, professions, ete. And 
again we must study all the modifications 
of the conditions in which man is placed, 
all alterations of the medium in which he 
lives, all the effects of various soils, of the 
proximity of seas, of the state of the wa- 
ter supply, the action of the various kinds 
of food and drinks, and of the narcotic 
stimulants used so much all over the 
world; of exercise, mental and bodily ; 
and in faet all the agencies by which the 
health of man may be impaired and his 
life shortened, We must therefere call in 
the aid of all the physical and natural sci- 
ences; and, taking their data for axioms, 
proceed to the svlution of the all-impor- 
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tant and difficult problems which the study 
of the svience of health presents to us.”’ 





PROSPECTS OF TIL SOLAR SYSTEM, 

Twenty iiles an hour—no, twenty 
miles with each beat of the pulse! that is 
our speed as reported by the astronomers ; 
while we sleep seven hours the night train 
mikes four hundred and seventy thousand 
miles ; and this rate of movement of the 
terrestrial ball is part of a grand system 
of movements as harmonious as they are 
stupendous. Bat can this state of things 
last? Laplace is believed to have proved 
that the harmony of the solar system is 
selisadjusting and eternal; but the doc- 
trine has been more recently broached 
that the machinery of the solar system, 
like all other machinery, must at last ran 
down. Robert Holmes is inclined to sym- 
pathize with this discouraging aspect of 
the case. His philosophy has the blues, 
and he believes that nothing can save us 
from ultimate eternal smash. He has 
made a little nightmare of a book in 
which he fastens ferociously on what he 
conceives to be evidences that the order of 
nature is getting old and decrepit, and 
must perish and dissolve in its proper 
time. The earth, he says, is drying up 
to begin with, the liquid ocean being 
slowly converted into the solid earth. 
But as there can be no vital action with 
out water, the loss of this element will of 
course put a period to life. He then 
quotes Dr. Whewell as follows : ‘* Changes 
are taking place in the motions of the 
heavenly bodies which have gone on pro- 
gressively from the first dawn of science. 
Will these changes go on without limit 
or reaction? If so, we tend by natural 
causes to a termination of the present sys- 
tem of things.’? This derangement, says 
the author, is equivalent to a gradual in- 
crease of gravitation, as the earth becomes 
denser by a drying up of its waters ; and 
asa consequence of this loss of balance 
among the forces of the planetary system 
the earth must at length be drawn into 
the sun. And when it makes the terrific 
plunge, what then? Why it of course 
constitutes an opacity by cooling down the 
heat and quenching the light; that is, it 
will form a dark spot, or a sun-spot. 
And so in learning the doom of our planet 
we get a solution of the vexed problem of 
the spots on the sun. The speculation is 
certainly adventurous, even if the logic 
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is somewhat lame; and illustrates a great 
deal of that crade thinking which passes 
for science because it assumes to deal 
with scientific questions, 





TYNDALL’S RESPIRATOR FOR FIREMEN, 

Iw his celebrated address on ** Dust and 
Disease,’’ lately republished with addi- 
tions, in a volume entitled ** Fragments 
of Science,’’ Professor ‘Tyndall briefly al- 
ludes to an invention of his own, designed 
to enable firemen to penetrate the densest 
smoke and remain there, if necessary, for 
any length of time, without serious incon- 
venience. He calls ita ** Fireman’s Respi- 
rator,’’ and in a discourse delivered on the 
9th of June last—a portion of which has 
since appeared in ‘* Nature ’’—he gives us 
a minute description of the instrument 
along with an interesting account of the 
several steps by which he arrived at its 
completion. 

Smoke is the fireman’s most dreaded en- 
emy. It often renders him powerless at 
the very moment when his services might 
otherwise be the most effective, and not 
unfrequently cuts off all chance of escape 
from perils into which his heroic courage 
has impelled him. All attempts to efli- 
ciently arm him against it have hitherto 
turned out practical failures; and it was 
this circumstance, coupled as he tells us 
with a desire to increase the life-saving 
appliances of the fireman, which led Pro- 
fessor Tyndall to take up the question. 
Studying the properties of smoke, he 
found that it was made up of minute par- 
ticles of soot or carbon floating in the gas- 
eous or vaporous products of incomplete 
combustion, and the problem was to filter 
these from the air as it entered the respi- 
ratory passages. The cotton-wool respi- 
rator, Which was found so potent in ar- 
ressing the ordinary dust of the air, was 
tried in the case of the smoke, but proved 
to be only partially effective. Though 
soothing in certain gentle kinds of smoke, 
it was no match for the pungent fumes of 
a resinous fire. Moistening the fibres 
with glycerine, so that they would adhere 
more closely together, was found to be a 
great improvement, as the minute parti- 
cles of carbon were thereby very effectual- 
ly arrested ; the vaporous and more irri- 
tating portions of the smoke, however, 
passed through even this, so that three or 
four minutes’ exposure was the utmost 
which the wearer could tulerate, 
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Calling to mind the power possessed by 
certain bodies, such as charcoal and plati- 
num, to condense upon their surfaces and 
thereby hasten the oxidation of gaseous 
and vaporous substances, a charcoal respi- 
rator was next tried, but with indifferent 
success, as like that made of cotton-wool 
it was found sufficient to do only a part of 
the required work. But this happened to 
be just that part which the wou! was una- 
ble to do; that is, it would stop the vapors 
but allowed the little particles of soot to 
pass. The two were combined and the in- 
strument was essentially complete. 

Ready for use it consists of an outer ob- 
long case, with one end adapted to the 
mouth, and the other, which hangs below 
the chin, closed by a piece of wire-gauze, 
through which the air is allowed to en- 
ter. Between the mouth and the bottom 
are placed alternate layers of cotton-wool 
moistened with glycerine, and charcoal, 
each of which rests upon a floor of wire- 
gauze. If required, a layer of caustic 
lime may be introduced to stop the pas- 
saye of carbonic acid. Valves are so ar- 
ranged at the top that only the ingoing 
air can pass through the respirator, that 
expelled from the lungs finding direct exit 
through an opening in the mouth-piece. 
Professor Tyndall thus describes the tests 
to which the mechanism has been ex- 
posed: **In a small cellar-like chamber 
downestairs, with a stone floor and stone 
walls, the first experiments were made. 
We placed there furnaces containing res- 
nous pine wood, lighted tie wood, and, 
placing over it a lid which prevented too 
free a circulation of the air, generated 
dense volumes of smoke. With our eyes 
protected by suitable glasses, my assistant 
and I have remained in this room for half 
an hour and more, when the smoke was 
so dense and pungent that a single inha- 
lation through the undefended mouth 
would be perfectly unendurable ; and we 
might have prolonged our stay for hours. 
Having thus far perfected the instrument, 
1 wrote to Captain Shaw, the chief officer 
of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, asking 
him whether such a respirator would be 
of use to him, His reply was prompt: it 
would be mest valuable, He had, however, 
made himself'acquainted with every contri- 
yanee of the kind in this and other coun- 
tries, and had found none of them of any 
practical use, He offered to come and test 
it bere, or to vlace a room at my disposal in 
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the city. At my request he came here ac- 
companied by three of his men, Our 
sinall room was filled with smoke to their 
entire satisfaction, The three men went 
successively into it and remained there as 
long as Cuptain Shaw wished them, On 
coming out they said they had not suffered 
the slightest inconvenience; that they 
could have remained all day in the smoke. 
Captain Shaw then tested the instrument 
with the same result.’’ 





RELATIONS OF FORESTS TO CLIMATE, 

How the climate and health of a coun- 
try are affected by the removal of its for- 
ests, is a question of peculiar interest to 
the people of the United States, and one 
also on which the opinions of scientific 
men are widely divided. Humboldt main- 
tained that trees by the nature of their 
perspiration, and the radiation from their 
leaves in a sky without clouds, surround 
themselves with an atmosphere constantly 
cold and misty. They influence the copi- 
ousness of springs, not as many believe by 
a peculiar attraction for the vapors dif- 
fused through the air, but because by 
sheltering the soil from the direct action 
of the sun, they lessen the evaporation of 
water produced by rain. They also tend 
to equalize the volume of rivers, by ren- 
dering the rainfall more uniform, and by 
impeding the flow of surface water into 
them. It therefore happens that when 
forests are destroyed, springs dry up or 
become less abundant, rains are less fre- 
quent and more severe, and floods and de- 
vastation are a not uncommon result. In 
India, the destruction of the forests has 
been followed bya very marked change in 
the character of the climate. At Dapoolie 
the climate is said to be much more hot 
and dry than before the timber was cut 
down ; and streams that then flowed until 
April or May have since commonly dried 
up in December. In Coucan a similar 
state of things resulted from the destruc- 
tion of vegetation. The long droughts 
now so frequent in the Cape Verd Islands, 
and the increased amount of disease which 
accompanies them, are avowedly due to 
the removal of their forests. In the high- 
lands of Greece, where the timber has 
been cut away, the springs are said to 
have disappeared. During the day, trees 
not only shade the ground, but by the es 
cape of vapor from their leaves mitigate 
the heat of the atmosphere.’ At night 
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they radiate heat and condense the vapor 
of the air into the form of dew, many 
plants being endowed with this faculty to 
such an extent as to collect water in large 
quantities from the atmosphere, 

In a discussion on the subject of climate 
and the relation of forests thereto, which 
took place a few years since in the British 
Association, Capt, Strachy contended in 
opposition to the above views, that so fur 
from the forests being the cause either of 
the rainfall or its fluctuations, it was more 
probable that rain was the cause of fore 
ext, He instanced certain. districta in 
India, where the forest vegetation was just 
in proportion to the fall of rain, being 

uurce, stunted, and weakly where there 
was little rain, and abundant, gigantic, 
and vigorous where there was much rain, 
In temperate climates forests might pro- 
duce an effect, but certainly not in the 
tropics, Several districts were named 
where forests did not exist, and there was 
much rain; and others where the forests 
were extensive and there was but little 
rain, [twas remarked by Dr, Lankaster 
in the same discussion, that, according to 
the laws of vegetation, plants must be 
supplied with water in a liquid or yvapor- 
ous form for their growth, and that all the 
fucts which had been mentioned, and 
which at first sight appeared opposed to 
each other, might be explained, ‘That for- 
ests did not always grow in rainy districts 
arose probably from the waters accumulat- 
ing and forming morasses, in which for- 
est trees would not grow. in districts 
where there was not much rain, there 
might bea great deal of moisture in the 
atmosphere ; rain in general supplied on- 
ly a very small quantity of the moisture 
required by plants. Vegetable physiology 
afforded no explanation of the effeets on 
climate, attributed by some observers to 
forests, 

Later testimony sustaining the views 
of Humboldt is contained in an inter- 
esting and important paper ** On the ef- 
fects of cutting down forests on the cli- 
imate and health of the Mauritius *’ read 
a short time sinee by Mr, H. Rogers before 
the Edinburgh Botanical Society. It is 
there stated that between 1854 and [S862 
vast tracts of forest had disappeared, 
causing a diminished amount of rainfall, 
an increased amount of dryness, and a 
proportionate elevation of temperature, 
The epidentic which broke out in 1865 in 
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the colony, previously so remarkable for 
its sulubrity, he traced to this cause; 
adding that the difference in seasons is 
now much less marked, rains are scarce, 
droughts frequent and excessive; vast 
tracts of land formerly productive are 
now barren and desolate, and districts be- 
fore noted for salubrity are now notori- 
ously unhealthy, Although the amount 
of rainfall is much reduced, the violence 
of the rain is increased where it does fall, 
and heavy floods are the result, [twas im- 
mediately after one of these inundations 
that the fever broke out in 1865, which 
proved so terribly fatal in the colony, 


THE COAL SUPPLY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

Iv wiil be remembered that some years 
ago a considerable sensation was caused 
in England by the circulation of the state- 
ment, suid to have originated at official 
sources, that the coal supply of that coun- 
try was rapidly approaching exhaustion ; 
that allowing for a certain increase in the 
rate of consumption, it would not hold out 
longer than one hundred and fifty or at 
most two hundred years, A Royal Com- 
mission was afterward appointed to in- 
quire into the matter, and it is stated in a 
late number of ** Nature ’’ that the result 
of their labors is the demonstration of the 
fuct that, assuming a certain annual in- 
crease in the rate of consumption, suffi- 
cient economically attainable coal exists in 
Great Britain and Ireland to last from 
eight hundred to a thousand years. 





THE SANITARY WATER-CART, 

Tue ordinary method,of watering the 
streets amounts to little more than tempo- 
rarily fixing the dust, with perhaps a 
slight cooling effect due to evaporation. 
The foul odors of the street are in no way 
lessened, but, on the contrary, are aug- 
mented by the presence of the water, as 
during our summer heats this supplies the 
only condition lacking to rapid decompo- 
sition. 

A new method, which is said to be 
both cheaper and more effective than the 
old, was introduced last year in the city 
of London, and was found to answer so 
well that during the presen{ season its 
application has been much extended, It 
consists simply in adding to the water a 
preparation of salts devised by a Mr, 
Cooper, and made up chiefly of deliques- 


cent chlorides, A basket of this is poured 
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into the empty tank of the water-cart, af- 
ter which the water is introduced, By 
the time the tank is full the preparation 
is all dissolved, when the solution is dis- 
tributed in the ordinary way. Besides 
laying the dust, this solution destroys all 
unpleasant odors, and is itself quite odor- 
lows; and, from the attraction of the salts 
for moisture, evaporation is retarded and 
the street kept wet much longer than it 
ain be where an equal quantity of plain 
water is used, The difference in this re- 
spect appears to be very great, as by actu- 
al trial it has been found that one load of 
the solution is equal for street-watering 
purposes to from three to four loads of 
pure water, It thus becomes cheaper 
than the common method, as the cost of 
the deodorant preparation is more than 
compensated by the reduced amount of 
cartage. If applied to macadamized roads, 
it is recommended that its use begin a 
week or two before the warm period, so 
that the road may become thoroughly im- 
pregnated with the salts. They are then 
not liable to be washed out by heavy 
rains, and are said to form a material part 
of the roadway, producing a hardening 
and concreting effect, which preserves the 
road from disintegration and waste. 





NATURE OF COLORS, 

Wuar is color? This isa question that 
may seem very simple, but it is not so 
easy to answer it. The question raises 
another question, where is color, or what 
kind of phenomena does it involve? The 
common notion is that it is something ex- 
ternal to us, or objective, and is to be in- 
vestigated by analyzing the rays of light 
or studying the principles of pigments. 
Yet this is not the true view. Dr. Thomas 
Young, in the beginning of the century, 
developed the doctrine that color is a sensa- 
tion; its phenomena are therefore subjec- 
tive and psychological, so that the ‘* sci- 
ence of color must therefore be regarded 
as a mental science.’’ In a late lecture 
before the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, Mr. G, Clark Maxwell observes : 
**The science of color differs from the 
greater part of what is called mental sci- 
ence in the large use which it makes of 
the physical sciences, and in particular of 
optics and anatomy, But it gives evi- 
dence that it is a mental science by the 
numerous illustrations which it furnishes 
of the various operations of the mind,” 
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The demonstrations were chiefly experi- 
mental, and during their progress Mr, 
Maxwell incidentally corrected a common 
error in regard to the production of colors, 
by mixing their pigments ; as for example, 
mingling blue and yellow powders to make 
green, He says: * Llere are two trans. 
parent solutions (exhibited), One ap- 
pears yellow, it contains bichromate of 
potash; the other appears blue, it con- 
tains sulphate of copper, Lf! | transmit 
the light of the electric lamp through the 
two sulutions at once, the spot on the 
screen appears green, By means of the 
spectrum we shall be able to explain this. 
The yellow solution cuts off the blue end 
of the spectrum, leaving only the red, 
orange, yellow, and green, ‘The blue so- 
lution cuts off the red end, leaving only the 
green, blue, and violet. The only light 
which can get through both is the green 
light, as you see, In the same way most 
blue and yellow paints when mixed ap- 
pear green, ‘The light which falls on the 
mixture is so beaten about between the 
yellow particles and the blue, that the 
oniy light which survives is the green, 
But yellow and blue light when mixed do 
not make green, as you will see if we al- 
low them to fall on the same parts of the 
screen together, It is a striking illustra- 
tion of our mental processes that many 
persons have not only gone on believing, on 
the evidence of the mixture of pigments, 
that blue and yellow make green, but 
they have even persuaded themselves that 
‘hey could detect the separate sensations 
of blueness and of yellowness in the sen- 
sation of green.’’ 





THE DESERT OF TIH., 

Late numbers of ‘* Nature ’’ contain a 
report by Mr, C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake, on 
the natural history of the Desert of Tih, 
wherein he gives many interesting partic- 
ulars concerning a region hitherto but 
little known; he having penetrated in his 
travels through that country, districts of 
which other travellers have given us no 
account. This ‘* wilderness of the wan- 
dering ’’ consists of a series of limestone 
plateaux intersected by numerous wadies, 
some of which drain into the Mediterra- 
nean and others into the Dead Sea. The 
country is thus broken up into many dis- 
tricts, which, though generally similar, 
differ somewhat in the amount and quality 
of their vegetation, as well as in the ex- 
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tent and character of their ancient re- 
mains, The soil is made up chiefly of 
dust and grit, produced by the erosion of 
the lituestone, and in many places it con- 
tuins a large admixture of polished flints, 
Contrary to the popular notion of deserts, 
sund ix almost entirely absent, there being 
but two or three small tracts, and the 
largest of these ia undoubtedly made up 
of sand brought by the winds from the 
const, Water is extremely scarce, and in 
many places only te be obtained by dig- 
ging pits in the beds of the dried-up 
water-courses, or wadies as they are 
commonly called; and when thus pro- 
cured, the quality of the water is fre- 
quently very poor, only tolerable tou desert 
traveller, In some of the districts trav- 
ersed, scarcely a sign of life beyond a few 
stunted bushes and an occasional lizard or 
insect was observed, In others, however, 
a more abundant though parehed and dis- 
colored vegetation was visible, which in 
the rainy season, according to the natives, 
touk on a vigorous though temporary 
growth, [t was also noticed that in a few 
localities the vine had at some former pe- 
riod been an object of culture, as the re- 
mains of ancient vineyards were still in 
existence, Animal life was very scarce, 
owing probably to the almost universal 
lack of water, Yet in spite of the exist- 
ing barrenness of the country, there 
were many evidences in the shape of cairns, 
ruined structures of various kinds, and 
other primeval remains, that this had 
once been the home of a comparatively 
civilized people. Now, however, the wan- 
dering Arab has possession; and the ac- 
count given of him, and more particularly 
of what was learned from him concerning 
the animals of this and adjoining regions, 
forms the most interesting part of the re- 
port. Of insects, the coleoptera or beetles 
most abound, but, as might be expected 
where there was so little vegetation, the 
vegetable-feeding sorts are very scarce. 
The reptiles are represented by tortoises, 
lizards, and snakes ; among the latter the 
horned viper, one of the most deadly of 
poisonous serpents. Of the birds men- 
tioned in the report, the vulture, bustard, 
pelican, owl, raven, pigeon, and sand- 
grouse are the most notable; while the 
mammalian are represented by the bear, 
leopard, byena, jackal, and dog, as also 
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by the goat, deer, ibex, wild boar, camel, 
and horse. Concerning the camels Mr, 
Drake says; ‘ They are most peevish an- 
imals, docile only from stupidity ; ill-tem- 
pered, they never forget an injury. Ihave 
but once seen a camel show the slightest 
sign of affection for its owner, although 
they are always well treated, All thelr 
feelings of like and dislike, pleasure and 
annoyance, are expressed by a hideous 
sound between a bellow and a roar, to 
which they give utterance whether being 
Jonded or unloaded, whether they are 
being fed or urged over a difficult pass ; 
in fact, they disapprove of whatever is 
done, Without them, however, it would 
be impossible to cross the deserts, for no 
other animal could endure the fatigue and 
want of water, I have myself seen a 
camel refuse water after having been with- 
out any for three days, For their food 
they always choose the most uninviting, 
thorny shrubs; the seza (ucacia), which 
has thorns two or three inches long, is an 
especial favorite with them, Many of the 
Arabs subsist almost entirely upon the 
milk and cheese afforded by their herds of 
camels,”’ The great estimation in which 
the horse is held by the Arabs is shown 
as well in their notion of his origin as in 
their manner of treating him. ‘* The first 
man who tamed and rode a horse is said 
to have been Ishmael,’’ and ** The first 
horse appeared when Adam sneezed on 
first awaking into life.”’ 





KEEPING FLOUR IN BARRELS, 

Ir has been observed that flour stored in 
barrels becomes impaired in quality soon- 
er than when kept in bags. According 
to the researches of Dr. Poleck, a Ger- 
man chemist, this deterioration first be- 
comes apparent in the shape of a peculiar 
musty or mouldy odor and sour reaction 
on the part of the flour; and where these 
are present the gluten will be fund too 
have changed from an insoluble to a solu- 
ble form, whereby its capability for mak- 
ing a good dough is lost. The cause of 
these changes is ascribed to the want of a 
sufficient circulation of air through the 
mass of the flour kept in barrels, the in- 
nermost flour in which is always found to 
he most sour and the part which yields 
the strongest olor, 
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Sronies, tales, and novels are not the 
least valuable material for determining 
the character of a people, What we know 
of the every-day life of by-gone genera- 
tions is alinost wholly derived from tiem, 
Religious systems and civil codes, pre- 
served in history like foss ls imbedded in 
rock, expose the rigid details of a national 
existence; story literature gives us the 
filling in, the passing ideas and emo- 
tions of individuals, the instinets and pas- 
sions of men and women reflected in cure 
rent events, and which both limit and ex- 
plain civil and religious features, The 
former constitutes the anatomy of any in- 
tellectual cycle; the latter its flesh and 
blood. We have no doubt that the 
Egyptians were, like the rest of us, an 
emotional people; their lives varied with 
dramatic incidents the same as ours, and 
growing out of personal experiences ; but 
what do we know of their social ambitions, 
their sorrows and their delights, through 
cold mural paintings and intaglios, tombs, 
mummy cases, and the funereal papy- 
rus? How can we realize personal joys 
and sufferings without an imaginative lit- 
erature to convey impressions of pasa- 
ing sentiments and spontaneous activity? 
The Egyptians are scarcely more real to 
us than the Aztees, who of all extinct peo- 
ple are the dimmest outlines of humanity, 
the faintest of shadows in the Hades of 
oblivion. How substantial the Greeks 
appear—not through the Odyssey, which 
embodies so much of the supernatural, 
but through the dramatic episodes of 
Aristophanes and the vivid narrations 
of Plato. ‘To come down to a later 
period, what would we know of the secular 
life of the Middle Ages but for the trouba- 
dour tales; of the Mussulman character 
but for the ** Arabian Nights’’; of the 
exuberance of the Renaissance epoch but 
for the tales of Boceaccio and the satir- 
ical novels of Cervantes and Rabelais? 
The value of stories in this respect seems 
the greater in laying down * Tales of 
Old Japan,” by A. B. Mitford, second 
secretary of the British Legation in Japan 
(Macmillan & Co.), a book throwing so 
much new light on a contemporary and 
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hitherto obscure phase of civilization, Mr, 
Mitford lived among the Japanese, ac- 
quired their language, and familiarized 
himself with their literature ; he collates 
this with his own observations, and blends 
the two together, the result furnishing a 
surt of concrete picture of the social and 
intellectual development of the Japanese, 
We are impressed among other things with 
the superiority of the Japanese to the 
Chinese, They do not seem to be each in 
the same fixed mould, They are not so 
deeply and to all appearances inextricably 
sunk in the mire of political and religious 
superstition, With equal industrial eapa- 
city, they are not so puerile in sentiment, 
narrow in intellect, and tame in physical 
energy. An illustration of this is found 
in their lately throwing off th feudal 
system, Of all barbarian people they ap- 
pear the best calculated for experiments in 
civilization according to the European 
standard, Mr, Mitford’s book supple- 
ments what we already know of the 
Japanese efforts to civilize themselves, 
namely, the importation into their country 
of foreign bocks and manufactures, and 
the education of so many of their youth in 
foreign lands. It reveals a manly, enter- 
prising spirit, a capacity for self-evolu- 
tion, a human nature able to take care of 
itself, independent of the commercial and 
missionary enterprises of other peoples 
But, as Touchstone says, “ for a taste.”’ 
Love, among the Japanese as among 
the Western race, is an honored and 
potent sentiment. The first story is that 
of Gompachi and Komurasaki, a kind of 
Romeo and Juliet, two lovers whose lives 
ended tragically and whose common grave 
is a shrine of pilgrimage for all feeling 
hearts, Gompachi is an adventurous 
youth, and happens to be staying at an 
inn, the haunt of robbers who have just 
returned there with a young girl, Komu- 
rasaki, taken along with other hooty ina 
robbery of her father’s house, During 
the night she overhears a plot to murder 
Gompachi, and contrives to make it known 
to him, The befriended youth puts the 
maiden in safety, awaits his assassins, 
kills them all, ten in number, and then 
gallantly conducts his fair savior back to 
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her home. The girl's delighted father 
wishes to adopt Gompachi, but being am- 
hitious he declines the honor and departs 
loaded with money, promising, however, 
to return and comfort Komurasaki, who 
has naturally fallen desperately in love 
with him, Gompachi passes through 
many adventures and finally becomes dis- 
sipated, Entering a pleasure house one day 
in Yeddo to satisty his curiosity regarding 
the charms ofa famous beauty, he discovers 
before him Komurasaki. Each falls back 
with a ery of astonishment, She explains 
her situation ina sad tale of misfortunes 
that had happened to her parents, the re- 
sult of which is the sale of ** this wretched 
body of mine to the master of this house,’’ 
to obtain money to send home to her 
futher and mother, ‘This is too much for 
Gompachi, He assures Komurasaki that 
she shall be tormented no more, and that 
he will never forsake her, Je is too poor 
to purchase her freedom, and his beloved 
is kept in durance vile; but he visits her 
constantly and at last exhausts all his re- 
sources in her behalf, ‘* Then it was that 
a wicked spirit arose within him, and he 
went out and murdered a man, and, hay- 
ing robbed him of his money, carried it 
to Komurasaki.”’ 

Crime like this, followed by others of 
the same sort, soon brings Gompachi to 
the seaffoid, Hearing of his execution 
and burial, Komurasaki eludes her mas- 
ter, betakes herself to the grave, which 
lies near a neighboring temple, and then, 
Japanese fashion, immolates herself with 
a dirk. ‘The priests, astonished at such 
loving faithfulness, take compassion on 
the girl, bury her with her lover, and 
place a touching inscription over their 
bodies, ** Pious people still come to burn 
incense and to lay flowers before the 
grave,”’ praising the beauty of Gompachi 
and the filial piety and fidelity of Komu- 
rasaki. Mr, Mitford takes advantage of 
this story to remove some of the misstate- 
ments of travellers respecting the disso- 
luteness of the Japanese ; strangers there 
as in Paris see, and indeed seek apparent- 
ly, only the profligate side of life. He 
sys that ¢he Japanese attach high impor- 
tunce to the marriage tie. Adultery is 
punished with death, while at the same 
tine divorce is remarkably facile, ** Men 
and women of the military class are ex- 
pected,’ says an old authority, ‘ to know 
Letter than to oceasion disturbance ; such 
an one breaking regulations by lewd, tri- 
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fling, or illicit intercourse, shall at once be 
punished,’ Agriculturists, artisans, and 
traders are, it must be said, not held re- 
sponsible to the same degree. Polygamy 
and concubinage exist, and also adoption, 
which reminds one of the Roman custom. 
Maintained in a systematic form, these in- 
stitutions, however, do not endanger the 
interests of offspring. The family is patri- 
archal, with modern improvements as to 
discipline and rights. The government 
(until lately) being feudal, the manners 
and customs of the people are those of an 
aristocratic régime, Personal wrongs and 
indignities are avenged with the sword, 
The sword, consequently, is a cherished 
instrument, Some blades are valued at 
from a thousand to fifteen hundred dollars, 
and are handed down from father to son as 
precious heirlooms, ‘Trade ix regarded as 
degrading, but the occupation of a sword- 
smith is honorable, ‘* The principal duty 
of a sword is to preserve tranquillity in 
the world by punishing the wicked and 
protecting the good,’’ It would seem as if 
hara-kiri, the great disembowelling pro- 
cess, Was specially designed to point this 
moral, The author's account of this 
mode of suicide, adopted by Japanese aris- 
tocrats when they have no alternative but 
to die, is, although horrible in its details, 
singularly fascinating. In old-fashioned 
families adhering to chivalrous practices, 
the child is instructed in the rite, which 
involves not only the act of self-immola- 
tion when oceasion calls for it, but like- 
wise the acting as second or executioner 
for a friend, it being the duty of the sec- 
ond to sever the head from the body ata 
single stroke as soon as the suicide has 
done his part. To show how this ceremo- 
ny is still regarded, we quote the follow- 
ing: ‘In the year 1869 a motion was 
brought forward in the Japanese Parlia- 
ment by one Ono Seigoro, clerk of the 
Hlouse, advocating the abolition of the 
practice of hara-kiri,”’ It was voted down 
by an overwhelming majority. In the de- 
bate hara-kirt was called a ‘ great orna- 
ment to the empire,’ a ‘pillar of the 
constitution,” a ** pillar of religion and a 
spur to virtue.”’ ‘*Ono Seigoro, who on 
more than one occasion rendered himself 
conspicuous by introducing motions based 
upon an admiration of our Western civili- 
zation, was inurdered not long after this 
debate took place.”’ Let us preserve and 
honor the name of a noble martyr. The 
reader may think that this does not look 
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very encouraging for the civilization of 
the Japanese, but we will turn to some- 
thing that is. Whatsort of moralists the 
Japanese are may be gathered from their 
sermons, two or three of which are given 
by Mr. Mitford. Their preachers, like 
sume of our own, are not backward in 
telling funny stories. Once upon a time a 
preacher was staying in a family in which 
there was a petted daughter who laid her- 
self out to please the learned man by sing- 
ing songs. He was thankful, and this so 
delighted the parents that they told him 
they had taught her to paint a little. 
“Of course,’’ says the preacher, ‘she 
knows how to rub the shoulders and loins, 
and has learnt the art of shampooing.” 
The conceited parents indignantly re- 
plied that they had not fallen so low as to 
let their daughter learn shampooing! 
The preacher then reads his audience a 
lecture on filial piety (the great Japan- 
ese virtue), in which they are told that the 
right path of a daughter-in-law and wife 
is to shampoo her parents-in-law and 
nurse them affectionately. ‘The harp 
and guitar are very good things,’’ he says, 
** but if you train up your daughters in the 
manner and ways of singing-girls, they 
are sure to elope. Whata ten million 
times miserable thing it is when parents 
make their little girls huga great guitar, 
and listen with pleasure to the poor little 
things play an instrument big enough to 
climb upon, and squeak out songs in their 
shrill treble voices!’’ Some may think 
that the author uses the Japanese as a 
stalking horse for his own purposes, but 
we assure them the above is the senti- 
ment of the preacher quoted. However 
near to us the Japanese may be in moral 
matters, they are sadly behind in eesthet- 
ics. Mr. Mitford’s book, illustrated by 
Japanese artists, is significant of their de- 
ficiencies in this respect. Their drawings 
display animation, but with little to in- 
dicate a perception of the beautiful in 
form. Considering that progress greatly 
depends on sensibilities in this direction, 
that human refinement or civilization pro- 
ceeds in a measure from subtle distine- 
tions of taste and feeling, the nature and 
import of which art alone expresses, their 
art offers but faint promise of the Japanese 
ultimately ranking with the European 
races, 

‘« History of Florida, from its Discovery 
by Ponce de Leon in 1512 to the Close of 
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the Florida War in 1842."" By George R. 
Fairbanks. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 1871. The State of Florida, 
which really has very little story of its 
own to tell, has the advantage of being 
able to claim the deeply interesting rela- 
tions of the early Spanish explorers as 
forming part and parcel of its historical 
annals, With the permanent settlement 
of the country these expeditions had little 
or nothing to do; nevertheless the modern 
historian considers himself justified in ap- 
propriating them as legitimately a part of 
Morida’s historical heritage. And so we 
again go over the oft-told tale of Ponce de 
Leon's visionary search for the Fountain 
of Youth; of De Ayllon, who stole a few 
wretched Indians; of Narvaez, with four 
hundred men, who nearly all miserably 
perished ; of Cabeza de Vaca and his three 
companions, who, in their seven years’ 
wandering, actually crossed the continent 
from Florida to the Pacific Ocean; of the 
wonderful march of De Soto, who, in his 
pilgrimage for gold, found nothing so re- 
markable as his own grave; of the French 
settlements; of the Melendez massacre 
and its avenger De Gourgues. 

As connected with the permanent settle 
ment of Florida, there is but little to re- 
count but the comparatively uneventful 
Spanish and English colonial periods and 
the Seminole war, With the exception of 
the siege of Fort Pickens, the period of the 
Rebellion offers but few incidents of im- 
portance, although the author appears to 
think, as he somewhat negatively phrases 
it, that they may “‘ form the material of a 
chapter of no inconsiderable interest.’’ 

It isa matter of regret that Mr. Fair- 
banks should not have written out more 
fully than we find it in his pages another 
‘* chapter of no inconsiderable interest ’’— 
we mean the history of the Greek and 
Minorean colony of New Smyrna. His 
notice of it at page 216 is mengre and un- 
satisfactory, and there is reason to sup- 
pose that regard for the too tender suscep- 
tibilities of the descendants of these people 
may have something to do with the reti- 
cence. No date is indicated for the settle- 
ment at New Smyrna, nor are we told at 
what timeand under what peculiar circum- 
stances it was broken up. From other 
sources, however, we gather that ahout the 
year 1767 Sir William Duncan and other 
Englishmen, among whom the Earl of 
Bridgewater has heen named, made ar- 
rangements, through the agency of Dr. An- 
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drew Turnbull, to transport to Florida a 
colony of Greeks numbering from 1,000 to 
1,500. When the period of sailing arrived, 
# large number of the Greeks refused to go, 
and the deficit in numbers was afterward 
made up with Minorcans when the vessels 
reached Port Mahon, With these poople 
a settlement for the cultivation of indigo 
was established at New Smyrna, But they 
were overworked, treated harshly, and 
practically held as serfs, until, alter re- 
voiting several times, they—through a few 
of their number who esxeaped—were ad- 
vised that they could not be legally held, 
and came off in a body to St. Augustine, 
where they and their descendants have 
ever since remained, 

While on a visit to the South a few 
years since, the writer of this article was 
advised that he would find an account of 
this colony ina work on St. Augustine by 
Mr, R, K, Sewall, Search was made for 
it in St, Augustine, and the reply was 
that it could not be obtained, as every 
copy in that city had been destroyed on 
account of the statements made in it con- 
cerning the Minoreans, A work that can- 
not be procured is, of course, the very 
book of all books one most desires to ob- 
tain. It could not be had in Florida, 
Finally, after a lapse of years and much 
searching, a® copy of Mr, Sewall’s little 
work hus been discovered, It is entitled 
‘Sketches of St. Augustine,’ published 
at New York in 1845 (69 pages). We 
anxiously read what he says of the Minor- 
cans, but found no horrible revelations 
whutever, At the same time we must in 
candor admit that he makes an assertion 
to the effect that these wretched colonists 
were not all the sons and daughters of 
cavaliers and belted earls. Here is the 
pussage—the author is speaking of a pe- 
riod subsequent to 1784, when after the 
cession of Florida to Spain the population 
‘neglected their improvements and suf- 
fered their gardens and fields to grow up 
with weeds, and their fences to rot down 
or to be burned for fuel ’’: 

‘The Minorean population, however, it 
is alleged, were an exception, ‘Their in- 
dustry furnished fish and vegetables to the 
market. This is a peculiar people, and 
they compose a large proportion of the 
population of the city. The present race 
were of servile extraction. By the dupli- 
city and avarice of one Turnbull they 
were taken from their homes in the Medi- 
terrancan, located at Simyrna, and forced 
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to till the lands of the proprietors, who 
had brought them into Florida for that 
purpose, After enduring great privation, 
toil, and suffering, under the most trying 
circumstances of a servile state, they re- 
volted in a body, reclaimed their rights, 
and maintained them under English law 
by a decision of the King's Court at St. 
Augustine, whither they had fled from 
their oppressor, under the conduct of one 
of their number, a man by the name of 
Palbicier, A location was assigned them 
in the north of the city, which they oceu- 
py in the persons of their descendants to 
this day, ‘Their women are distinguished 
for their taste, nentness, and industry, a 
peculiar light olive shade of complexion, 
and dark, full eyes, The males are less 
favored both by nature and habits, They 
lack enterprise, Most of them are with- 
out education, Their canoes, fishing 
lines, and hunting guns are their main 
sources of subsistence, The rising gener- 
ation is, however, in a state of transi- 
tion,”’ 

** Corps froma German Workshop.’’ By 
Max Miiller, A. M, Three volumes. 
New York ; Charles Scribner & Co, 

A characteristic of modern scientific 
thought is its tendeney toward attractive 
forms of statement, Thus Tyndall advo- 
cates the function of “Imagination in 
Science "’ in a style to which faney and 
humor lend a continual charm ; Huxley's 
writings are the most entertaining specdé- 
mens of pamphileteering since Macaulay 
wrote ; and Darwin clothes the dry bones 
of our putative progenitors, the Simiade, 
with the close-wovyen fabric of fascinating 
thought, and makes the dimmest and 
dustiest past iridescent with the splendid 
play of his imagination. The conviction 
that science has more to tell the world 
than economy, or art, or theology, or poli- 
ties, gains strength in the popular mind, 
The culture that is evolved to meet this 
growing popular desire for knowledge is 
that of men who have, on the one hand, 
original thought, and have inquired deep- 
ly into the things whereof they undertake 
to speak ; and who, on the other haad, ean 
tell us vividly what they know, can show 
us, not the crude ore of wisdom’s mine, 
but the beaten gold. The pbhilologist 
undertakes to tell us in what fashion the 
primitive Aryans dressod and gossiped a 
thousand years before Sanscrit was a lan- 
guage; the astronomer brings the very 
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tail of the comet into the lecture-room for 
the edification of his classes. 

Science is constantly making a fuller 
use of literary methods, and gaining an 
increased popularity as the result. Pub- 
fieutions like “ Nature’ or ** Scientific 
Opinion,’ while they present the best 
thought of scientific minds, yet attain 
# popular circulation, and attract an 
audience that would never care for the 
cleverest translation of the ‘* Principia” 
or of the ** Instauratio Magna.”’ 

Of this democratic drift in science the 
works of Max Miiller are an eiminent ex- 
ample. Miiller is nothing if not popu- 
lar. lis volumes deal, indeed, with 
themes the most abstruse, remote, and 
dim, ‘The origin of languages, the dis- 
persion of the Aryan races, the primeval 
institutions and expressions of religion ; 
the authenticity of the Llindoo Seriptures, 
their symbolixms, their interpretations, 
their historic and present value; the 
Brahmans, the Buddhists, Confuctus, 
the Parsis, the Zend-Avesta, the Vedas, 
Nirvina, Greek mythology, and the 
science of religions—these are among the 
themes to which Max Miiller devotes his 
labors, But in their treatment all is 
clear, sparkling, positive, confident ; there 
is no tone of timidity in his writings ; 
he walks as rapidly in the dawn which 
still is darkness as a less confident guide 
would advance under the light of the 
moon, 

These yolumes are, in a word, eminently 
readable. More than this: they are the 
work of a man who has given twenty-five 
years to the study of ancient languages 
and religions, and who has brought to that 
study a fair degree of ability and of zeal. 
The * Chips ’’ do not claim to represent 
the central task which Max Miiller has 
proposed for his life—the editing of the 
Rig-Veda, 

Their title was suggested by Bunsen, 
Max Miiller’s friend and benefactor, Hav- 
ing secured for Miiller the East India 
Company's patronage of his translation 
of the Rig-Veda, Bunsen said: ‘ Now 
you have got a work for life—a large block 
that will take years to plane and polish. 
But let us have from time to time some 
chips from your workshop.” 

These miscellaneous writings are, how- 
ever, a pretty full record of the researches 
—n pretty fair measure of the ability of 
their author. If we take the name 
** Chips *’ to imply the promise of a forth- 
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coming literary monument of imposing 
proportions, in the building of which 
these volumes have been struck off by the 
abounding ardour of the architect, we 
shall run no small risk of disappointment. 
We shall advert further on to the cen- 
trul work which Max Miiller has in hand— 
the translation of the Vedas, 

The “ Chips’? are mainly made up of 
exsiys, reviews, and newspaper articles. 
Volume I, presents the speculations and 
researches which Max Miller has repro- 
duced in his work upon the ‘Science of 
Religion.” Volume IL, is composed of 
essiys on mythology, traditions, and cus 
toms, Volume IIL, of exeays upon liter- 
ature, biography, and antiquities, with a 
great mass of letters, here misplaced, as it 
seems to us, from the Chevalier Bunsen, 

** At thirty,”? said Confucius, ' 1 stood 
firm, At forty, lL hadnodoubt, At fifty, 
I knew the decrees of Heaven, At sixty, 
my ear was an obedient organ for the re- 
ception of truth.’’ Lf we may argue from 
Confucius to Max Miiller, he is then forty 
years of age, fur he has no doubt, ‘* Mae- 
aulay,’’ said a wit of the London ** Athe- 
neum,’’ ** would be a good fellow if he 
were not so cock-sure of everything.’’ Ma- 
caulay's fault is Max Miiller’s also, He is 
brilliant, dogmatic, acute; but he carries 
his hypotheses a little too far for the spirit 
of science. He illustrates them with spirit 
and with felicity of instance ; but our im- 
agination rather than our reason is satis- 
fied. @bus he treats at length of ‘ the 
science of religions.’’ The very phrase is 
an assumption and promises too much, 
We have lately learned many things about 
the development, the history, the compara- 
tive anatomy, if we may so speak, of dif- 
ferent systems of religious belief and prae- 
tice; and Max Miiller has given us an in- 
teresting account of this knowledge. But 
it is.still very imperfect; the time for an- 
nouncing a definite ** science of religions "’ 
is not yet arrived, The investigation is 
not tar enough advanced to enable us to 
refer to fixed principles the great move- 
ments of creed, of passion, of sentiment, 
and of aspiration, which constitute the 
religions of the world. Many scholars 
must toil before the ** science of religions ”’ 
can be announced, Max Miiller pays high 
tribute to the positive value of diverse 
systems of faith, and does not commit 
the error of underrating the ‘* pagan” 
religions which he criticises, [lis mastery 
of the art of statement is shown in the 
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way in which he avoids giving offence 
while discussing these subjects which 
stand on the edge of controversy. Never 
was more artful literary management. 
One hesitates whether to call the author a 
liberal believer or a downright heretic. 
There is an enjoyable flavor of the dubious 
about his writings. But it becomes evi- 
dent upon careful perusal of them that 
Max Miiller occupies a more advanced 
position than that of his master, the 
Chevalier Bunsen—a man who was ob- 
noxious to the High Church of England 
for his scientific heresies, and who criticised 
the religion of the English as ‘being 
destitute of ideas.’’ Yet Bunsen was at 
heart a Christian, and incurred the dis- 
like of his countrymen for being too or- 
thodox. Miiller is more politic than Bun- 
sen was. Miiller would not, as Bunsen 
did, according to Crabb Robinson’s ac- 
count, ‘* frighten a poor evangelical arch- 
deacon by telling him that the book of 
Daniel could not have been written ear- 
lier than the second certury B.C.’’ Noth- 
ing can be more adr. it than the step with 
which Max Miiller treads the line be- 
tween the debated grounds. He does not 
give us to understand whether, in reading 


him, we should supplement his caution, 
and add in thought to the guarded utter- 
ances of a conservative, or whether we 
need to take away from the words of his 
book as from those of a too venturous 


radical. Max Miiller is a little too adroit, 
too finessing, too self-complacent, for the 
best temper of investigation. Nor does 
he quite fulfil his promises. He is always 
approaching a subject, but we do not feel 
that he fairly enters upon it. In the 
pages where his translation of the Rig- 
Veda appears all is grandly planned and 
announced, and the text appears in the 
largest print; but it is the minimum of 
text with the maximum of commentary. 
The performance is but as a rivulet in 
comparison with the torrent of promise. 
The translation of a few Vedic hymns is 
the whole result of years of labor; and 
centuries would be required, at its present 
rate of progress, to complete the transla- 
tion. Miiller’s twenty-five years of work 
upon the Vedas have given us a parcel 
of very readable volumes. ‘They are open 
to the charge, however, of some arrant 
hook-making, as where he adds to the 
third volume of the ‘* Chips’? a mass of 
letters from the Chevalier Bunsen that 
have no possible function in this place ex- 
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cept to furm nearly o third of the entire 
amount of matter in the volume. ‘There 
is insufficient proof as yet that the 
** block”? which the East India Company 
gave Max Miiller to polish is ever to be 
conspicuous in the completed walls of the 
scientific temple. 


CURRENT GERMAN LITERATURE.* 


Riser, of Stuttgart, has just completed 
the publication of a handsumely-illustrat- 
ed (serial) edition of ‘** Don Quixote,’’ the 
immortal knight who went about the 
world with an idea in his head. 

Germany owes its admirable version of 
this great work to Ludwig Tieck and the 
Romantic School, and the reigning tone of 
to-day’s German criticism finds it remark- 
able that the introduction of the admirable 
satire into Germany should have been 
made by the romanticists, who themselves 
were eminently Quixotic in seeking to re- 
vive the Middle Ages in the sunlight of 
the nineteenth century. These critics quite 
revel in what they consider the fun of the 
practical joke thus played by the Romantic 
School upon itself in reproducing the keen- 
est satire upon its own works, the most 
of which, its poetry in particular, has 
already shared the fate of the tales of 
knight-errantry which so inflamed the im- 
agination of the ingenuous cavalier of La 
Mancha. 

Cervantes certainly still lives, and will 
long live; but that these critics have sue- 
ceeded in digging the grave of the Roman- 
tie School—much less in burying it—may 
be seriously doubted. 

The sneer is easy, but the very protest 
it seeks to convey against the existence of 
the Romantie School is one of the strong- 
est proofs of its vitality ; for it has struck 
deep root by the living waters of German 
patriotism and German piety. The sue- 
cess and brilliant triumph of the Romantic 
School was no evanescent merit of mere 
scholastic excellence or poetic form. It 
was not what the French call a sucers 
d’estime, but the responsive heart-heat of a 
nation to the most eloquent appeal litera- 
ture had ever made to a great people. 

‘* We are frequently unjust,’’ says hon- 
est Wolfgang Menzel, ‘‘ towards those 
romanticists. We forget in what age 
they began. The jealous love with which 
they embraced the antiquity of Germany, 


* Works mentioned under this heading can 
be had of E. Steiger, 22 and 24 Frankfort street, 
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and strove to inflame the patriotism of their 
contemporaries by appealing to its reminis- 
cences, is worthy of the highest respect, 
with all their extravagances. The poet- 
ical fanaticism with which they strove to 
urge the marvels of the ancient Catholic 
world again upon our own appears very 
intelligible when. we reflect upon the live- 
ly surprise they must have felt on the 
first discovery of them in the age of pig- 
tails, domestic novels, and Rastadt con- 
gresses. The profound disgrace of the 
country, which was the consequence of the 
modern state of affairs, justified the most 
glowing enthusiasm for the more ancient 
and honorable condition of Germany.”’ 

If the German people have the mental 
appreciation to admire Goethe's cold, glit- 
tering classicalities, his literature of de- 
spair in ‘*‘ Werther,’’ and his worship of 
self in ‘‘ Faust,’’ we yet hope and believe 
they will not be without the enlightened 
heart to cherish Ludwig Tieck, with his 
trustfulness, his pure fancy, his love of his 
kind and his country. 

Marta Lenzen (geborne Sebregondi) is 
the name of a lady novelist who has lately 
been much noticed in Germany. Her 
specialty is the so called society novel. 
With but one exception, all the stories she 
has thus far published turn on a single 
subject—the struggle of parentless or de- 
serted girls with their surroundings. Her 
sketches of German society of the upper 
classes are of great merit. Her last work 
is entitled ‘* Aus der Heimath.”’ 

Acertain Mr. William Kyle, an English 
gentleman longa resident of Germany, has 
just published at Nuremberg a new and 
original commentary on Goethe’s “ Faust,”’ 
which has made to stand on end the hair of 
all the German literati who have perused 
it. The title of the work has two parts: 
I. ** An exposition of the symbolic terms 
of the second part of ‘ Faust.’ ’’ IT. ‘* How 
this part thus proves itself to be a dra- 
matic treatment of the modern history of 
Germany worthy of the genius of Goethe 
and the life he devoted to the task. 
(The Prologues and First Act completely 
explained; the other Acts generally.’’) 
According to Kyle, the classic Walpurgis 
Night portrays the literary history of 
Germany from the sixteenth century down 
to Klopstock. The three Phorcydes rep- 
resent the three Aristotelian unities, and 
the third act the new classic poetry un- 
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der the inspiration of Klopstock’s Mes- 
siah and the victories of Frederick the 
Great. Goethe’s (Faust) intimacy with 
Schiller (Helena) results in the Romantic 
School (Euphorion). And so on. It is 
strongly suspected that the scamp Mephis- 
topheles has had something to do with 
the inspiration which Mr. Kyle has re- 
ceived from some unknown source. 


Tur best guide-book for the traveller in 
middle Italy and the city of Rome is one 
just published by the Bibliographical In- 
stitute at Hildburghausen. The work, by 
Dr. Theodore Esell-Fells, is in two vol- 
umes. The first volume, on Middle Italy 
and the Roman Campagna, is illustrated 
with five maps, six plans, and twenty-five 
views, of which six are steel engravings. 
The second volume, on the City of 
Rome, has forty-nine plans, and as many 
views on steel and wood. The plans and 
views are in the best style of modern art. 


Mr. Frepericx Kapp, the author of the 
** Life of General Steuben,’’ ‘* History of 
German Emigration to the United States,”’ 
the ** Life of General Kalb,’’ and of sev- 
eral other works connected with American 
history, has, on his return to Europe after 
a residence of twenty years in the United 
States, published a work entitled ‘‘ Fred- 
erick the Great and the United States of 
America’’ (Leipsic, 1871). The work 
sets forth the negotiations of Franklin, 
Deane, and Lee with Prussia, which termi- 
nated with the commercial treaty of 1785, 
and discusses in an appendix the question 
of privateers and neutral flags 

Tue completion of the great work of 
Ferdinand Gregorovius on the history of 
Rome in the Middle Ages (from the fifth to 
the sixteenth century) is now announced 
by the publication of the seventh and last 
volume, an octavo of seven hundred and 
thirty-nine pages. The work is a monu- 
ment of learning and research. 


AMERICAN newspaper literature occa- 
sionally attracts attention among transat- 
lantie literati. Some German critic has 
lately seen the gushing tribute of enthusi- 
astic admiration paid to Christine Nilsson 
by an Indiana editor, to whom she ap- 
peared ‘like a brilliant beam of sun- 
light,’ and upon whose heart her sweet 
tones fell *‘ like the swelling musie of dis 
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tant waterfalls on a bed of crushed roses.”’ 
The editor would not have been—like unto 
the late lamented William Poole—‘‘ a true 
American” if he had not gone into ec- 
static rhapsody when Miss Nilsson sang 
‘¢ Tiome, Sweet Home,’’ for your average 
American is religiously of the opinion that 
this charming little air is the supreme test 
of the voeal power and musical ability of 
the most brilliant prima donna assoluta in 
the world. Having heard the fair Swede 
submitted to this crucial domestic-melodic 
test, from which, in his opinion, she came 
out victorious, our Indiana editor (whose 
subscriptions are mostly payable in cord- 
wood and country produce) gives tumul- 
tuous expression to his desire straightway 
to erect for her a palace of gold and ala- 
baster, surrounded by rainbows, closed by 
gates of pearls and moonshine, and bathed 
in the incense of sweet flowers.’’ Nor 
does the enthusiast stop here, He com- 
pares the diva to a certain object which 
he calls ** Venice de Medici,’ and this is 
the point where our German literature 
comes in; for the German literary critic 
referred to wishes to know from some reli- 
able American authority whether ‘ Venice 
de Medici”? is a statue or a town in Indi- 
ann, 


CURRENT FRENCILT LITERATURE,* 

One of the most talented and useful of 
the literary periodicals of France, the 
** Universal Bibliographical Review,” in 
resuming publication after a forced inter- 
regnum of eight months, refers touchingly 
to the circumstances under which its ex- 
istence was stspended—* amid disasters, 
when France became a vast military camp ; 
when all social, scientific, and literary 
life was blotted out; while men of letters 
contemplated in sad silence the march and 
ravages of invasion, with anxiety as to the 
fate of our treasures of art, science, and 
civilization, What possibility can there 
be for intellectual effort on the morrow of 
the terrible crisis from which France now 
emerges bruised, disfigured, and dismem- 
bered? How ean labor such as ours be 
resumed when the publie mind, still ex- 
cited and agitated by its sorrows and 
humiliations, cannot do otherwise than 
look forward uneasily with fears of fresh 
perils in reserve? A torrent of destrue- 
tion has passed over our previous labors. 

* Works noticed under this heading can be 
had of F, W, Christern, 77 University Place, 
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Our works, like the treasures of the 
Strasbourg library, lie buried and burned 
under ruins, and we have, so to speak, 
a resurrection to accomplish.’’ 

And the sad picture is not exaggerated. 
But little more has thus far been done in 
Paris than to make a beginning at clearing 
away the wreck and dédris of the frightful 
ruin left by foreign attack and domestic 
revolution. Unfortunately, both for art 
and literature, not to mention interests 
more intimate, the Commune has been 
more disastrous than the Prussian army ; 
for these soldiers of the enemy did not at 
least destroy monuments, sack edifices, 
and scatter petroleum and _firebrands. 
Several of the public libraries have been 
seriously damaged, and even those left in- 
tact still remain closed, all of them being 
disorganized in their administration and 
service, Each one of these libraries, and 
in particular the great National Library 
of the Rue Richelieu, has always been in 
Paris a sort of huge lake or reservoir, 
from which authors, compilers, and trans- 
lators; by a cunningly-devised system of 
literary irrigation, have constructed ace- 
quias by new books of their own, where- 
in to lead through arid plains a thousand 
threads, ribbons, and rivulets of the long- 
imprisoned waters made bright and spark- 
ling by their fresh motion and contact 
with sunlight. Now the outlet is closed, 
and there is no occupation for this small 
army of workmen, As a consequence, 
publishers are without material and book- 
sellers have little or nothing todo, One 
of the largest book commission houses in 
Paris has thus far only succeeded in fill- 
ing imperfectly its New York orders up to 
March. 

We spoke just now of the resumed pub- 
lication of a leading literary. periodical, 
The resumption was in the month of 
March last; but, we are sorry to say, it 
has not lasted, for we have since then 
looked in vain for another number, It 
was doubtless crushed by the disorders of 
the Commune, 

The ** Revue des Deux Mondes”’ has, 
under the circumstances, wonderfully pre- 
served its existence. The isolated resi- 
dence of its principal contributor, George 
Sand, has been to it an immense adyan- 
tage, but many of its other articles—such, 
for instance, as those on Goethe and the 
Siege of Mayence—have a suspicious look 
of old portfolios about them, 
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MOTTOES, 

Sypney Saita’s kind readiness in sug- 
gesting mottoes for his friends is well 
known ; for instance, when a noble lady 
asked for a motto for the collar of her dog 
Spot, he was so good as to say, ‘* Yes, cer- 
tainly. ‘Out, damned Spot!’ ”’ It would 
seem as if the proclivity to mottoes ran in 
the Smith family, for James was as ready 
as Sydney. Mr. Jesse was one day busy 
in preparing for the press his ‘* Gleanings 
in Natural History,’ when Smith unex- 
pectedly burst in upon him. Jesse was 
greatly pleased, ‘* My dear Smith,’’ he 
said, ‘* you have come in the very nick of 
time. I have been cudgelling my brains 
for a motto fur my chapter on ‘ Crows and 
Rooks,’ and cannot think of one, Can 
you?’’ * Certainly,’’ said Smith, with- 
out the least hesitation ; ** here is one from 
Shakespeare for you : 


It is the caws, it is the caws, my soul!” 


Some one once suggested as an appro- 
priate motto for the * Tractarians’’ the 
following, from ** Love’s Labours Lost”: 

Nath,—Sir, you have done this in the fear of 
God, very religiously ; and, as a certain father 
svith—— 

Hiolof.—Sir, tell me not of the father ; Ido fear 
colorable colors, 

And for (Anglican) ‘* Evangelical ”’ 
people, such as are mentioned in adver- 
tisements as referees of ‘* known piety,”’ 
he gave this from **Much Ado About 
Nothing ’’: 

Dogberry.—No, thou villain, thou art full of pi- 
ety, 48 shall be proved upon thee by good wit- 
Hesses, 

It has been reported that among the 
decorative carvings of the church at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, erected in remembrance 
of the late Colonel Colt of revolving mem- 
ory, representations of pistols are not in- 
frequent; as if the Christian dispensation 
had promised ‘* not to bring peace on the 
earth, but a pistol ; ’’ and the unregenerate 
of those parts call the edifice The Church 
of the Holy Revolver. Also, one of the 
same ungodly even suggested two mottoes 
from the Seripture, the one to be embla- 
zoned on one hand of the desk and the 
other on the other, to wit: 


Then Elisha said, Shoot, And he shot,—2 
Kings, xiii. 17, 

And: 

Thou shouldest have smitten five or six times, 
—2 Kings, xiii, 19, 

An uncle of Colt’s was named Elisha, 
but he is not known to have suggested 
shooting to his nephew. 

There is, moreover, an effigy of a white 
colt, jumpant (isn’t there such a heraldic 
term ?),upon the weathercock of the same 
church, being the crest, in what is techni- 
cally termed ** canting heraldry,’’ of the 
deceased Colonel, A debate arising upon 
the same, one person suggested the pale 
horse in the Revelations ; but another, a 
zealous son of Erin, said that it was an 
additional allusion to the facilities of the 
revolver for peppering the foe, ‘* "Tis the 
White Horse of the Peppers! *’ he in- 
sisted, 

This Club has at present no other infor- 
mation about that church edifice. 

We desire to conciliate a special meas- 
ure of attention and interest, however, 
among our present series of mottues, to 
our own 
NEW NATIONAL CENTENNIAL 

MOTTO, 

One of our most patriotic editors is hard 
at work on a new motto for the United 
States, to be used at the centennial anni- 
versary, July 4, 1876. He has proceeded 
thus far on compromise principles, and 
has fused several of the noblest American 
sentiments and one adopted one into the 
following splendid shout : 

FE Hail Erin Pluribus Yankee Go Unum Bragh 
Columbia Doodle ! 

Several additional workmen are wanted 
upon this great national motto, Apply 
at ‘* The Galaxy Club-Room.”’ 

N. B.—Proposals will be received for a 
Fourth of July oration for that glorious 
oecasion, to be spoken by thirty-six ora- 
tors at once—or as many as there shail be 
States. It must be written in score, and 
the MS. must indicate throughout the 
points for the discharge of fifteen-inch 
guns, the screaming of the American 
eagle, and other patriotic punctuations. 
The successful composer will be expected 
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to train the speakers and lead at the per- 

formance. Machinery for enabling him to 

poke the eagles and touch off the guns is 

nearly ready. 

FIGURE OF SPEECH FOR THE CENTENARY ORA- 
TION. 

Ture stands Columbia with one foot on 
the Pacific, the other on the Atlantic, and 
the other on the Gulf of Mexico, girt with 
the great golden girdle of the Comstock 
vein, with Niagara for a waterfall, and the 
American eagle acting as a bird of para- 
dise in her star-spangled hair. 

Problem.—To get the lady comfortably 
out of that. 

QvorTaTIoNs are mottoes, to all intents 
and purposes. At any rate, here are a 
couple : 

There was once a Dublin theatrical am- 
ateur who was said to have remarkable 
original power, and to have shed new 
light on obscure passages. Charles Kean 
—either truthfully or out of a wicked 
prejudice against amateurs—once gave as 
an instance of this ‘* new light ’’ an emen- 
dation of ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ in a passage where 
Hamlet says that the devil has power 
To assume a pleasing shape : yea, and perhaps 
Out of my weakness and my melancholy 
(As he is very potent with such spirits) 

Abuses ine to damn me ! 

Whereupon the original genius here 
proceeded to ‘* shed,”’ as follows : 
Out of my weakness and my melancholy 
(As he is very potent with such spirits) 
Abuses me, too—damn me ! 

This will remind many intelligent stu- 
dents of the literature of quotation of an- 
other Shakespearian emendation, which 
was actually printed in one of the princi- 
pal New York dailies in its verbatim re- 
port of the speech of an eminent member 
of Congress : 

There’s a divinity that shapes our ends rough, 
Hew them how we will. 


TRAVELLING WITH ARTEMUS WARD. 

Mr. Metvitte D. Lanpon sends the 
Club-Room an account of his experiences 
with Artemus Ward : 

I first met ‘* Artemus Ward ”’ (Charles 
Farrar Browne) in New York, just after 
he had penned his farewell to the readers 
of the Cleveland * Plain Dealer,’’ Novem- 
ber 10, 1860, and before he had commenced 
his duties on ‘* Vanity Fair.’’ The Cleve- 
land people, after feasting on his eccentri- 
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cities for two years, had just throned him 
the monarch of mirth. Again I met him 
in Washington in 1862, but my most inti- 
mate experience with him commenced at 
Memphis in the winter of 1863. I shall 
never forget our genial dinners at the 
Gayoso House, nor our suppers at a little 
Italian restaurant on Front street, with 
such talkers as Dan Rice, one of Artemus 
Ward’s most intimate friends, and the 
witty General Sherman. Memphis was 
wild with the provincialisms of war, and 
strange people were thrown together. It 
was at one of these suppers that General 
Sherman told his famous chicken story. 
The people of Tennessee annoyed him ex- 
cessively with their complaints of the petty 
thefts of the soldiers, and one day, when 
the General was particularly busy with a 
special service detail at headquarters, a 
Union woman with a husband in the rebel 
army intruded to complain that the sol- 
diers had stolen her chickens. The Gen- 
eral eyed her a moment, and remarked 
with an awful gravity: ‘* Madam, the in- 
tegrity of the Constitution and the unity 
of the Republic must be maintained if—— 
it takes every chicken in Tennessee! ”’ 

*¢ These good people are like our patriots 
up in Waterford,’’ said Artemus ; ‘* they 
howl very loud for the old flag, but when 
the wind blows a hole in it, there isn’t 
any one in the town who would buy a 
piece of bunting to patch it.”’ 

I shall not svon forget our trip down 
the Mississippi, the visit of Artemus to 
my plantation, his experience among the 
negroes, and his Natchez lecture. 

Our luggage was sent on board the 
John Kilgour the night before, and the 
morning found the passengers curiously 
looking at the labels on Artemus’s trunks. 
They read thus : 


A. WARD 
: HYS STORE CLOTHES : 


. 
A. — > A. WARD 
: Hys SuNbDAyY : 
CLOTHES 


: BUSINESS SUITE 


One moment they would eye the trunks, 
and then their puzzled eyes would wan- 
der ‘toward the gang-plank to see the 
coming lion. Pretty soon our party, headed 
by Artemus, got on board. What was 
the matter? Not an eye turned toward 
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the ** genial showman,’’ but a hundred 
eyes seemed riveted upon me, Wherever 
I looked, batteries of eyes met my gaze, 
making me feel like a culprit—as if some 
huge sin was upon me, and that there 
were but two parties on the boat, the ac- 
cusers and the accused. I turned to Ar- 
temus for solution, ‘‘ Do I look peculiar 
—am I not dressed properly?’’ I asked. 
‘* Yes,”’ he replied, ‘* you are all right, my 
boy, but you have a deuced dis ingué look. 
You resemble General Forrest—that’s 
what they are all looking at.’ By and by 
a Christian Commission man came up to 
me. Said he, ‘* My friend, [ beg pardon, 
but the ladies in the cabin would like to 
hear you say some of your funny things.”’ 
** Oh! the scamps; they have passed me 
off for Artemus! ’’ and looking around | 
saw Ward holding his sides. ‘* Now you 
see,’’ he said, ‘* what it is to be famous.”’ 
Yes, I saw and felt it too, and I say posi- 
tively that [ would not be a famous man 
again fur $50 an hour. 

A hundred incidents happened during 
the trip, but we have not space to write 
them. Forty hours brought us to the 
plantation at Lake Providence, Louisiana, 
and for the first time in his life Artemus 
found himself face to face with the good- 
natured plantation darkies. He found in 
the big, fat plantation negro occasion for 
any amount of humor and amusement. 
We could not prevail upon him to hunt, 
or join in any of the equestrian amuse- 
ments of the neighboring planters, but a 
quiet fascination seemed to draw him into 
the society of the negroes. Strolling 
through the ‘‘ quarters,’’ his grave words, 
too deep with humor for darky compre- 
hension, gained their entire confidence. 
One day he called up Uncle Jeff, an Un- 
cle-Tom-like patriarch, and commenced in 
his usual vein: ** Now, Uncle Jefferson,”’ 
he said, ‘*why do you thus pursue the 
habit of industry? Indolence is prefer-g 
able. I prefer it. I am happier when [ 
am idle. Why cannot you pursue a life 
of happy idleness too? Why do you not 
break off this habit of working at once? 
Why, Jefferson, you could live for months 
without performing any kind of labor, and 
at the expiration of that time feel fresh 
and vigorous enough to commence it 
again, Idleness invigorates the system ; it 
is a sweet boon. No one should work; 
they should get other people to do it for 
them,.”’ 

During this conversation Uacle Jeff re- 
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turned his mournful gaze with a mute ad- 
miration for the good and wise originator 
of the only theory which the darky mind 
could appreciate. ‘* You is jes’ right, Mr. 
Artemus,”” ejaculated Jeff, when the 
mournful humorist handed him a dollar 
and waved him away. As Uncle Jeff ran 
to tell his wonderful story to the negroes 
in the ‘* quarters,’’ holding up the dollar 
as material proof, Artemus would lean 
forward with his elbows on his knees and 
indulge in a chuckling laugh. 

One day the negroes were grinding their 
hoes on an old, dilapidated grindstone, 
which wabbled and swayed up and down, 
being worn by time and hard usage toan ec- 
centric ellipse. When the eyes of Artemus 
sighted the rickety grindstone, he settled 
into a long and hearty laugh. Then, tired 
of laughing, he eased himself down upon 
his elbows, but did not cease his intermit- 
tent chuckling. ‘* There! *’ he gasped, 
as he wabbled his hand and arm through 
something meant for a parabola; ‘* there 
is wit personified—or thingified. When 
you can express in an eccentric anti-climax 
instead of a rounded sentence, then you 
will have something funny.”’ 

** People laugh at me,’’ the humorist 
once said to me, ‘* more because of my ec- 
centric sentences than on account of the 
subject-matter in them. There is no wit 
in the form of a well-rounded sentence. 
If I say Alexander the Great conquered 
the world and then sighed because he could 
not do so some more, there is a funny mix- 
ture.”’ 

Here is really the true key to Artemus 
Ward’s power as a humorist. He says 
again, ‘* History is full of great men, but 
how few, alas! would we want to take home 
to supper with us’’; and it will be found 
that the great majority of his jokes de- 
pend upon a sudden switch off from an 
apparently serious beginning to an absurd 
ending. In England, his whole inspira- 
tion seems to have been drawn from this 
fountain. In his first ‘* Punch” letter 
he says, ‘* Commerce, which, as has been 
truly observed by a statesman, is the foun- 
dation stone onto which a nation’s great- 
ness rests. Glorious commerce was my 
Uncle William’s fort—he sold soap. The 
English Government was tyrannical, but 
the soap smelt pretty and easily commanded 
ter: cents a cake. My Uncle William dis- 
posed of his soap in America and returned 
to England, his native land, with a very 
exalted opinion of the British public. 
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‘It is a edicated community,’ said he. ‘ In 
one small village alone I sold fifty cakes of 
soap, including baronial halls where they 
offered me a duea! coronet, but 1 said no 
—give it to the poor.’ This is the way my 
‘Unele William went on.”’ 

Ina Philadelphia lecture never pub- 
lished, Artemus said, pointing to Ethio- 
pia; * Here, in the centre of the African 
continent, is what is called a * howling 
wilderness,’ but for my part I have never 
heard it howl, nor met with any one who 
has.’ 

The quotations of Artemus were ren- 
dered funny by the same trait. Once on 
hoard the Belle of Memphis, while the 
lady passengers were being seated at the 
long dinner table, a friend opposite, look- 
ing down at the vacant chair before him, 
remarked musingly : 

"Tlove it, [love tt, the old arm-chair,” 
when Artemus continued quickly, 

“That hung in the welll” 

While at Nutches he sent the writer a 
ticket to his leeture which read thus : 


ADMIT THE BEATER | 
AND ON WIFH 
yours trooly 


a, WAnb, | 


During the lecture he #nid, * [love my 
Southern brothers—and sisters, [think I 
shall marry a rich young Southern widow 
with a plantation of free negroes, Then I 
shall settle down and return the courtesies 
of that band of chivalric young Southern 
planters from New York who entertained 
me so well at Lake Providence!" 

The following “ answer to a correspon- 
dent,"’ written by him for the Cleveland 
* Plain Dealer,’’ depends upon the same 
impression of grotesque incongruity for 
itv effect, What we laugh at is the silent. 
ly implied idea whieh suddenly pops into 
our mind at the last three words, that the 
*voung clergyman’? has seriously written 
to usk how to make hot rum puneh : 

“Yousu Cisnayaay: Two pits of 
rum, two quarts of hot water, teacup of 
sii, ind lemony atnte in nutmeg, stir 
thoroughly, and deiok while hot,” 

The following article was going the 
rownils of the religious press in DOO | 

THEE, 

Th all tives the number (eee Iie had minh 
iyeterions sivnitionnee, and it le anid that the 
Arable chiraetor d sivnities th that language the 
Prinity ti Unity, 
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However this may be, the character holds a 
high position in many of the secret orders of the 
present day, and one of their penmen has given 
the following deductions, principally from the 
ancient Scriptures : 

“ When the world was created we find land, 
wate", and sky, sun, moon, and stars. Noah had 
but three sons; Jonah was three days in the 
whale’s belly. There were three patriarchs— 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Abraham enter- 
tained three angels. Daniel was thrown into a 
den with three lions for praying three times a 
day. Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego were 
rescued from the flames of the oven, Job had 
three friends, ‘Those famous dreams of the ba- 
ker and butler were to come to pass in three 
days; and Elijah prostrated hi vself three times 
on the body of the dead ehild, Samson de- 
ceived Delilah three tines before she discovered 
the secret of his strength, ‘There are three con: 
ditions for man—<the earth, heaven, and hell, 
In mythology, three Graces ; Cerberus with his 
three heads ; Neptune holding his three-toothed 
stat; the Oracle of Delpht cherished with ven- 
oration the tripod; and the nine muses sprang 
from three, In nature we have morning, noon, 
and night, Trees group thelr leaves in three, 
There ia the three-leaved clover, Every ainth 
wave ia a ground awell, We have tleh, flesh, 
and fowl The majority of mankind die at 
thirty, What could be done in mathematios 
Without the ald of the triangle #" 


The eye of Artemus caught the article, 
and he wrote the following extenuation of 
the same subject : 


The above ta going the rounde, and the "aa. 
ered hiatorical writer” has spoken well and 
wisely, bot has committed the ain of omieston in 
mentioning the myatie three, There are other 
rensons Why that character ba held sacred in this 
country aa well asin others, A man tives to the 
tyre of three score (and ten), In playing brag, 
three curds are dealt, In the beautifil but un- 
certain game of poker, three of a kind beat two 
palr, Three meals a day are all the Europe. 
ane or white folks eat, Three ia all you ean 
get into a bed with comfort, unless you ree 
pose apoon fishlon, A female hen sets three 
weeks, except when she seta on goose ogy, 
Three persons Juat make a trio, Three dol- 
lave (or more) WIL buy a bottle of wine, Red 
postage stampa Cost three cents, unless they 
ave blue or green, Knives are made with three 
blndes, On the ens you ean purchase three ape 
ies for adime, Three girls are better company 
than two or four; for then to the odd one you 
con be making love, Three parts whiskey 
makes the nleeat of rum punch, There are three 
branches of government House, Senate, an 
Faro Dank! Three wheel knocked out of a 
bigwy, 1 you have a gh tn tt viding with you, 
Cotiaes the darned thing to tipaet, Three teeth 
knocked out of A tins tipper JAW epolle lite 
looks wan general thing, Let a atelet temper 
ance niin licilwe Ih three win cocktails ti the 
morning, Hiree brandy animales befive dinner, 
Hitee Fim pHnehos betve ten, and three sherry 
Cobblers prio’ to oli to bed, and le will soon 
wet in the habiteftiking a dvop tome, Phen 
it tikes Hires Ogee to minke mene and nine 
tailors to make a ian, Three tines one nnke 
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three and three times three make nine, Funny, 
ain’t it? Then men often have three wives, 
Houses have three stories and stories have three 
chapters. Again, some kinds of ships have 
three masts. Ladies often wear three hoops, 
have three skirts, afd the same number of lov- 
ers. Duellists always count three before shoot- 
ing. John Wentworth has been elected three 
times, Judas got thirty pieces of silver, Three 
‘pleces of silver (two quarters and a half) will 
make a dollar, and three babies make a triplet. 
Three fatal stabs in the vitals will seriously 
hurt an able-bodied man, and three kicks in the 
rear from an indignant boot will breed trouble 
between the lover and his proposed futher-in- 
law, 





THE MYSTERY OF HOLLOW ASH, 
A MELANCHOLY BALLAD, 

You want to know about the amash 
That happened down in Holler Ash : 
Wal, now, if anybody knows, 

Iie wears about my style of clothes, 
'Twas Deakin Humper’s funerel, 

And everything was goin’ well ; 

When them there Templars up in town 
On a excurston train come down, 

I viv the mourners, an’ Joe Frosh 

He driv the head of the procosh ; 

An’ when we made the railroad track, 
We ave that train a comin’ back, 

Joo turned around and winked at me, 
An’ from hia veat he showed a V ; 

“Tl bet you those that this here hearse 
‘L crown ahead of that excurse,” 

The mourners they set up a yell, 

An’ then was milaain’ for a spell ; 

It were winaain’ how that erowd 
Cavorted upwards in a cloud, 

They plled them vietima on the sward— 
About three-quarters of a cord; 

On top they put the Deakin's meat: 
But where Joe went we all was beat! 

I warehed the pleces of that train, 

But all my #arehin’ was in valn ; 

An’, to this day, It doos beat me, 
Where Is the plece that had that V | 


OUR SERIOUS DEPARTMENT, 

Tie rector of Wootton Bassett was the 
happy husband of a wife very ladylike and 
very lovely, but very deaf, There was a 
dinner party at the rector’s; the ladies 
had arisen and gone to the drawing-room, 
A Mr. Hare, one of the gentlemen, fol- 
lowed them before his companions, and 
chaneing to enter the room very quletly— 
aa a hare may be sapposed to step—a lady, 
behind whom he stood and whom he had 
entertained during dinner, observed to the 
revtor's deaf and ladylike wife (not knows 
ing, of course, Who was behind her) ; 
“What a very agreentle man Me, Tire 
" The hostess thought it was her 
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room and not her company that she had 
heard praised. So she answered; * Yes ; 
and so warm and comfortable of a winter's 
night.” 

A certatn parish clerk was absent one 
Sunday without leave. His substitute, on 
being asked by the rector where the clerk 
was gone, answered; ‘* He had gone to 
the opening of a cherub.’’ It was a ser- 
aph—ine. 

Turns is an anecdote in Young's Me- 
moirs about certain signs of repentance in 
a convicted felon about to be executed 
which would be laughable if it were not 
so grim, and which is doubtless like a 
good many other eleventh-hour repent- 
ances, One Maskelyne, a leather-headed 
chiw-bacon, such as abound in the agri- 
cultural districts of England, had shot at 
a farmer with intent to rob, and, if neces- 
sary, to kill, He was a parishioner of Mr, 
Young, who, at his urgent request, visit- 
ed him in prison, ‘1 knew,’ Mr, Young 
says, that his soul's health was well cured 
for by the chaplain of the jail, and I had 
but little faith in my own power of mak- 
ing any vital impression on him in one 
interview,’’ However, he went and la- 
labored faithfully with the poor fellow, 
The result, as he tells it, was this; 
* When last I saw poor Maskelyne, | was 
telling him that the holiest man that has 
ever lived, when he has come to die, has 
died w sinner, pardoned for his Saviour's 
sitke alone, when he burst into a passion of 
tears, [caught him by the hand, suppos- 
ing them to be tears of penitence, thanked 
God, and took courage from such evidence 
of sensibility. He continued to weep so 

bitterly that I felt hopeful that the frozen 
fount had thawed at last. * These tears 
are a goodly sign, my friend, You sors 
row, I trust, for your sins past, You seek 
for pardon.’ Judge of my horror at his 
anawer: ' No, sir; T don't, IT was not 
thinking about my sins, It is as L'm so 
dreadful hungry, Td wive all the world, 
if ‘twas mine, for a good bellyful afore I 
die, 1 do nsure you | feel as if LT eould 
eat a jacknas,’*’ 

Quite A severe cut Was recently infllet 
ed upon our choir (writes a correspondent 
from an Kastern city) by a country clergy. 
min Who oceupled our pulpit in the abe 
aence of the eminent divine who weunlly 
offiviates, The congreduthin had gathered 
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for morning serviee, when, just as the 
cronking boots of the last straggler had 
coused to allliot the sensitive ear and a 
solemn hush pervaded the assembly, the 
cholr=which is a quartette of ambitious 
pretenslons suddenly broke ‘forth inte an 
anthem, evidently quite unexpectedly to 
the minister, who, at the time, was just 
rising to utter the Invocation or brief opens 
Ing prayer, The Interruption would have 
been a slight matter in Itself had the 
plece been a suitable one; but it was soon 
evident that it was one of those showy 
compositions much better adapted for an 
exercise in vocal gymnestios than for the 
expression of devotional feeling, Besides 
this, the words were so indistinetly articue 
lated by the singers as to either be en- 
tirely unintelligible, or at best, to resem- 
ble the ** pigeon English,” of which the in- 
genious poem in a recent number of ** The 
Galaxy” affords such an excellent speci- 
men. The piece was of unusual length; 
but finally the last swell of the organ 
died away, and the musicians sunk breath- 
less into their seats. The silence which 
ensued was broken by the clergyman, who 
advanced to the desk and quietly re- 
marked: ** We will Now commence the 
worship of God by singing the one hun- 
dred and thirty-third selection.” 

Possta.y this reflection upon the nature 
of the performance was unintentional upon 
the part of the worthy dominie, and the 
words which seemed so severe may have 
been but a habitual formula. At least 
this supposition is strengthened by a mis- 
take perpetrated by him upon the after- 
noon of the same day. The rite of baptism 
heing about to be administered to several 
infants, he requested with great solem- 
nity, that ‘* All children having parents 
whom they wish to be baptized would 
please to present them before the altar.”’ 

Tue country parson—another one—may 
be excused for his levity when it is known 
that, having had to officiate at a number 
of funerals in the course of a few weeks, he 
was called upon at length to attend two 
within twenty-four hours. Being an in- 
corrigible joker, it seems natural that un- 
der such depressing circumstances he 
should desire to keep his spirits up, even 
by means of a jest. He did so, as may be 
inferred from the following short dia- 
logue: 

Parishioner—They have made it rather 
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trylng for you, alr, calling upon you twhee 
within so short a thine, 
DominieYoa, | vogard lt as rather rune 
ning things Into the ground, 
Parishioner—Why, wiv! Um 
prised that you should joke about It, 
Dominie=Excuse me, then, | ace 
knowledge that It Is a two grave subject 
for a jent, [ Exit Parishioner, | 
Tie same parson, who is a Hberal 
Christian, and yet opposed to profanity, 
in common with all other sins, was asked 
by w friend to deseribe the doctrine of 
election as held by certain of the Chris- 
tian sects, Llaving described it as well as 
he could, his friend remarked; ' The doce 
trine is, then, that L am to be saved no 
matter how little merit | possess, and you 
are to be damned no matter how earnestly 
you endeavor to be saved, You see I have 
adjusted it to suit myself.’? ‘ Yes, you 
have,’’ replied the dominie, * but if you 
have adjusted it correctly, I'll be damned,”’ 
Ture have been prejudices against those 
of various religious denominations for va- 
rious reasons, None of them perhaps were 
more worthy of consideration than the 
objection brought by a farmer's wife 
against the Baptists. Her pastor, who 
was of another sect, and earnest and 
stringent in his views and feelings, found 
out, to his displeasure, that the Baptist 
brethren had been celebrating their rites 
in a pond under the jurisdiction of this 
old lady, and he remonstrated vigorously 
with her, She declared promptly that it 
had been done entirely without her con- 
sent or knowledge, and vowed that they 
should do so no more, adding for sufficient 
reason: ‘* TL ain't no idea of their coming 
and leaving all their nasty sins behind 
them in my water! ” 


nurs 


EPITAPHS. 

In a grave-yard at Litchfield, Conn., 
veritably appears this—sometimes assert- 
ed to exist elsewhere : 

Here lie two babies, side by side ; 
Of the small-pox both of them died, 
Their ages were seven and nine— 
Prepare to meet your God in time. 

For further particulars inquire of Mr. Doo- 
little. 

The italics are to point out to those ig- 
norant of the laws of scansion the proper 
mode of accenting the lines. 


On a tablet to the memory of the de- 
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parted Jones (who had heen a hosler) 
the bereaved Hwnnah caused the following 
to be Inserthed ; 
Ife left his howe, hia Hannah, and his love, 
To go and sing Hos-annah in the realma above, 
In the following Instance of an ambigu- 
ous epitaph we are left in a state of pleas 
ing, though doubtful, melancholy over the 
queation, what was it that the bereaved 
parent of little Johnny ohjected to : 
Woe can't have everything to please wae 
Little Johnny's gone to Jesus | 
In Nashville, Tennessee, our valued cor- 
respondent, Browne Browning, discovered 
and transcribed for us the following neatly 
argued epitaph, which * makes it pleas 
ant’? for the deceased if there is any force 
in posthumous ratiocination : 
If there’s another world, he lives In bilas ; 
If there is none, he made the moat of this, 
We cut from a real newspaper the fol- 
lowing powerful dish of consoiation for 
the afflicted, which is in the nature of an 
epitaph carved on paper, The pen is 
mightier than the chisel; and the printed 
inscription in an ‘ enterprising newspa- 
per’’ (that is, when multiplied through 
its present apotheosis into ** The Galaxy’’) 
will outlast, we should imagine, great 
numbers of pyramids : 
MARGARET Died May 25, 1871, aged 
25 years, 
LINES TO THE DEPARTED, 
As I sit by the bedside of little Sister Maggie, 
Death will soon seal those eyes forever, 
A few more hours and her poor heart will cease 
Beating, 
And Her sweet voice to be heard no more, 
never, 
Her anxious eyes will soon no more look in ap- 
peal, 
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For ald from our human bande 
Mhe will pase away Ike the dawn of day 
And soar to an unknown land, 


To return no more, nor again enter our door, 
With atep ao light and free, 
Hler kind Joyous Heart will no more happiness 
Depart, 
Tut muat be snatched away to an everlasting 
Kternity, 
May ‘0, 
She la gone, the dear one, that so long to Tify, 
Until nearly the last hour of death's Joy em- 
brace, 
When She seemed calm and resigned to her fite 
if God willed to her take, 
And the death damp soon overclowded her 
fice, 
lor eyes were set and immovable as her last 
hours drew nigh, 
And a gasp accompanied each breath, 
As friends wept around She murmured, * Don't 
worry,” 
And sped swiftly to the arms of death, 
Her form consigned to an everlasting tomb to 
moulder to dust, 
Her apirit Joined an Angel band, 
May it be a light and guide to those that must 
follow, 
That may greet her tn a happier land, 
8. G, 
Here is another memorial which may be 
called an oral epitaph. ‘There are various 
standards of goodness, One of the most 
so (if the expression be allowed, and in- 
deed it suits the narrative) was that ap- 
plied by Mrs. Morris to the ‘* Ladies of 
Llangollen,’’ ‘Phese ladies were two high- 
born dames of great local renown, Lady 
Eleanor Butler and Mrs. Ponsonby. They 
died; and Mrs. Morris sounded their 
praises in the following neat and compact 
manner: **I must say, sir, after all, they 
was very charitable and cantankerous— 
they did a deal 0’ good, and never forgave 
an injury.’’ 








“The Galaxy Club-Room” will hereafter be, like the other departments of 


the magazine, under the direct charge of the Editor of “The Galaxy.” 


Mr. 


Donn Piatt finding his time occupied by his new and successful journal, * The 
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will remain a member of the Club, and contribute from time to time to these 


pages. 


The Editor renews his request for contributions to this Department, and 


asks that they be addressed to W. C. & F. P. Church, Box 3,201, New York. 
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— Puwns are, as a general rule, untrans- 
latable; yet there are some exceptions 
well known to ¢he curious in such matters. 
In some of these, like the Greek philoso- 
pher’s about spoiling the pupil, the trans- 
lated pun is analogous or similar to the 
original; in others, like Cicero’s very 
middling joke (most of the great orator’s 
jokes were very middling) about cultivat- 
ing the memory of one’s father, it is a 
direct and literal rendering. Nay, it 
sometimes happens that a jest improves 
by translation. Of this class was the re- 
tort attributed—as every good thing said 
in France between the first and second rev- 
olutions was attributed—to Talleyrand. 
An insolent officer had used the word pe- 
kina contemptuous slang term of the 
military for civilians, much as students in 
various parts of the world call honest 
burghers Philistines, town snobs, and town 
loafers. The diplomatist, in real or affect- 
od ignorance, asked the meaning of the 
expression, “Oh,” says Heetor, “ we 
call all those poking who are not soldiers,” 
* Prdcisément,” rejoined Talleyrand come 
me nous autres, nous appelona tout mili 
faire qui n'est pas civil,’ mouning of 
course by cle? that whieh has a recognized 
elvil and social position, and thus indi. 
rectly clawing soldiers with vagahonds, 
But the apparently Hteral (though ineor 
rect) translation, Yeu; just as we eal 
wll thowe military who are not elvil,! ds 
delicous touny one who has experleneed 
the awaslehucklor manners of most French 
allleers, 


Tuk prevent wummer, though lows 
Intolerable in polnt of temperature than 
lth lmmediate predecessors, has been as 
fertile of complaints respecting the mint 
mum of comfort at the maximum of cost 
afforded to the adventurous elt who has 
intrusted Himself either to the pretentious 
watering=place hotel or the not unpre 
tending country boardingshouse, The 
Whole system needa reformation, Bad 
provender, stifling rooms, ceaseless noise 
ny one of these is a severe trind; but 
worse than all of them put together is the 
invivility whieh the lodger too frequent. 
ly experiences at the hands of every. 
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body, from the ‘ proprietor ’’—anglicé, 
the landlord—down to the lowest menial 
of the hotel, and from which he is not al- 
together secure at the private furm-house. 
True, he has usually been in some degree 
prepared for it on his way by the rudeness 
or downright insolence of railway officials. 
We should be sorry to exaggerate the mat- 
ter, fur the simple truth is bad enough in 
all conscience. Impoliteness is not the 
absolute rule everywhere; you may be 
lucky enough to escape it for months; but 
you are constantly liable to it, and there- 
fore, if possessed of such anti-democratic 
articles as nerves and sentiment, are in 
constant dread of it. An invalid once 
complained to his neighbor of a shanghai 
which the latter kept. The bird was a 
terrible nuisance and gave him no peace 
day or night. ‘ But,’’ said the skeptical 
owner, ' ny cock only crows four or five 
tines a day, [don't see how that can an- 
noy you so much,’? ‘ Beeause,’’ replied 
the sufferer, “ you don't take into account 
all the times when 1 am expecting him to 
crow,’ So, inour locomotive summer ex- 
periences, the perpetual anticipation of ing 
solence is alinost worse thin the thing itwelf, 


~« 'Taat eccentric author, Charles Reade, 
has broken out ina new place, Tle comes 
down "like a thousand of belek " (to bor 
row w bitol English bulldem’ slang) on 
the Knglish style of domestic architecture, 
Some of his bugbewm have been wholly or 
purtinlly remedied in our country, some 
offend the wathetlo more than the practieal 
aenme; but the grentest error in the cone 
struction of the AnglosSaxon house, cone 
wldering the ellmate for whieh it ls Intend: 
ed, he leaves unnoticed, A Continental 
habitation is constructed with a carriage: 
way and courtyard, by mean of which ine 
valids, Indien in visiting or ball dresses, 
and, in short, all persons who find earrlage 
conveyance fh necessity, can enter and leave 
thelr vehlele wader cover, Instead of walk- 
ing neross a dirty, or wet, or slippery paves 
ment, and climbing a fight of ditto steps, 
sometimes ten or twelve In number, Of 
course we are speaking of first-class dwell. 
Ings; but it Is precisely these whieh, with 
um, usually have the most uncomfortable 
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means of egress and ingress, because their 
front steps are generally much higher than 
those of smaller houses. It may be said, 
however, that even these first-class dwell- 
ings are mostly too narrow to admit the 
courtyard arrangement. But surely two 
contiguous houses might have a common 
courtyard. A still better move would be 
‘o adopt the Continental system in its com- 
pleteness--large houses, subdivided into 
flats. 


— It was a long while before our tolera- 
bly honest but comparatively slow cousin, 
John Bull, could understand that we 
Americans had anything like a distinct 
national character of our own. We must 
be a species of provincial English; all his 
speculations about us started from that 
idea. When at length convinced of the 
fact that we were a nation, socially as well 
as politically, he rushed to extremes, with 
the usual ardor of new converts, and de- 
clared that we were not only one nation 
but two! The result of the war dissipated 
this delusion as it did a good many others ; 
hut the advecacy of the Confederate cause 
by so large a portion of the English upper 
and educated classes, despite their osten- 
tatious opposition to slavery, still remains, 
to some extent at least, a problem, The 
popular solution of * aristoerney,”’ Old 
World hatred of demoeratic institutions," 
ete,, ix everywhere inadequate, and in 
many cates irrelevant; for our iiewishers 


were hy nomenns confined to the ranks of 


‘Tory or Conservative politicians, = Many 
Welleknown names on the Liberal side stood 
ina much wore position toward ua than 
the prowent Lord Derby, who, if not a 
warn fend, certalnly never displayed any 
open hostility, This nobleman, by the way 
(he was then Lord Stanley of Blekerstaff), 
considered the unfriendly Knglish feeling 
to be the result of aecumulated annoyance 
wt antl-Knglish Congros#lonal speeches and 
newspaperarticles during a series of yours ; 
while Mrs, Kemble always sald that It 
was sheer British flunkeyism, based on the 
nasumption that our Southerners repre- 
wented their landed aristocracy, ‘The pur 
tinl and Inadequate nature of these expla. 
nations by two persons so clever in thelr 
different ways (though, to be sure, Mrs, 
Kemble has Lothair's duke to back her) 
shows how complicated and difieult the 
question Is, Without pretending to enter 
Into a dixeussion of it, we ean offer a 
tulernbly obvious explanation of what may 
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be regarded either as one of its elements 
or as a collateral fact bearing upon it 
We mean the preference which English 
tourists belonging to or connected, how- 
ever indirectly, with the aristocratic class- 
es, manifested before the war (and the 
feeling is not yet extinct) for Southern 
over Northern society. The former was 
calculated to flatter, the latter to pique 
the visitor. In the former, country life 
predominated over town life, and was, on 
the whole, an imitation of English country 
life. Plenty of room, plenty of meat and 
drink, less elegance and grandeur. In- 
stead of the degraded English peasant, 
there was the more degraded negro slave. 
The men were to a great extent indepen- 
dent of the women for their amusements 
(as in England), and devoted themselves 
chiefly to field sports which, if not identi- 
cal with, were at least analogous to, those 
of the English. And if the hosts ever ex- 
celled their guests in riding or shooting, 
the latter’s amour propre was not neces- 
sarily wounded, for there are always plenty 
of excellent reasons why a man does not 
ride or shoot his best amid strange sur- 
roundings, and the bold Briton has al- 
ways practically recognized the principle 
that a cock crows and ought to crow best 
on his own dunghill; for he will rarely 
travel to engage in an international ath- 
letic contest of man or beast, though ready 
to meet all comers at home, At the North 
all this was reversed, ‘Town life was the 
fhahionable life, and it was not conducted 
exclusively on Teutonic, much lew on 
Knglivh principles, In the mathetion of 
the table and the toilet, in all the minor 
arta of Jif, the American swell of the 
North unhesitatingly claimed superiority 
over hit English contemporary, and en 
tirely repudiated him as a model, Field 
sports were rather at a discount, and 
though the people were horsey enough in 
thelr way, thelr equestrian propensities 
took the line of driving, whieh the Briton 
slighted as effeminate, and of driving trot. 
ters, Which he contemned as low, nesoclate 
Ing the amusement with publleans and 
butchers, Of course, like all broad gen- 
eral statements concerning a matter so 
complex as society, our position is subject 
to caveats and exceptions, The prineipal 
of these Is the case of the Bostonians, Tt 
has been more than once remarked, and 
with justice, that the two American cities 
which were the opposite politica! poles 
posvexs many social pointy of contact, 
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Take an average Dowtonian and Charles 
tonlin of the better elim) they have thelr 
Hiferenves, no doubt, but they have alse 
Hurked voaonblinces, and common res 
aemblancen ta the Magliahman; they ave 
more The bin, foe latanee, than ie an 
average New Yorker or Philadelphian of 
the same svelal posltion, 


Tavwine of the Bngliah, there ls one 
very contemptible bit of blitherskite 
whout them which we are sorry to see in 
Vouue, and apparently galning ground, 
It is considered patriotic and demoorntle 
to throw doubts or more than doubts on 
thelr courage, We have not unfrequent: 
ly seen of late years the Englishman repre: 
rented on the Aimerlon stage aan coward, 
This is generally done to gratily the Mee 
Hlans or others of thatsort, half adogen of 
whom would ran away from one Miyglish 
gentlomin any day, Tut sometines we 
wee th hintof the kind thrown out in much 
more reapectible quarters, The best erlt. 
lowl weekly in the country lately assert 
wdof " Guy Livingstone" Lawrence that, 
alter uttering great bonsta of what he 
would do in the Southern enuse, be woes 
arrested at Daltinores=the natural infer 
ence belng that he had talked largely in 
order to wet bineself put out of hnvn's 
way, Tere was a disparaging lntimation 
founded on an ineorreet stitement, ‘The 
real entastrophe of our Gay was ao exqul: 
sitely ludieroishhe Dombiusteweli ke pit: 
ride of his wonderfal boots (equal to the 
fital boots of Thackeray), hin refi to 
run the bloekade In the usual fihlon, bis 
Heflant attempt to ride over the border 
knlwlteorrant fhahlon, his belng shot (na 
furellement, wa Frenchman would say), 
hoots and all, and put hora de combat at 
the frst flreethat we wonder how any. 
hody that had read it could be stupld or 
perverse enough to misremember it, Guy 
iv grent goowe in some things, but no 
more a coward than that other braggna- 
docio free linee, Heros von Borcke, who, 
however, was lucky enough to ‘get his 
foughten done" defore he was shot, By 
the way, what a fiche de consolation for 
the poor French that our war and the 
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Avatrlan between them took the shine out 
of von Horeke; otherwle, there would 
Hot hive been wv Preneh soldier left, dle 
would have gobbled up "all to hile own 
oheok,' the religuiaa Horuaorum atyue 
dnmitin Minmarehe, 


w= UNFORTUNATELY, that apecles of wate 
ton Tihel which avlses (om gross ciel era 
neas on the partof the weiter ia not cone 
fined in tte appliontion to foreigners or to 
the stronger sex, Huta few months have 
elapsed since the eritle of one of our large 
(ilies emitted a eweeplng condemnation 
af a novel written hy a respectable Indy 
helonging toa wells known fimily, Among 
other grounds of censure, he charged the 
hook with immorality, beewuse the heros 
ine had a ehild before her marriage," 
The hevolne was married and repudiated 
by her husband ona teehnteatity; but bee 
oiuae the erie had forgotten or akipped 
this linportant Ineldent, a new author bs 
wet down at onee among the ndyoontes of 
"fee love’ The reviewer's file stites 
ment was well cnloulated to prejudioe por 
sot Who had not seen the book agalist 
it; probably lt prevented many from buy. 
lng and vending it, ‘Though strongly op. 
posed to Htlgation, espectilly in connection 
with literature, we really think that an 
wuthor thus slandered would have a rene 
sonmble enuse of wetion agalist the offend. 
lng reviewer, 


~ AN error occurred In the “ imnakes 
up" of the article on the Mediterranean 
Solar Kellpse, in the last number of The 
(inlaxy,” but It ean be corrected by a few 
words, In changing the order of the 
blocks Ulustrating the corona as orlginally 
arranged, the printer forgot to change the 
words underneath also, in consequence of 
which Professor Watson is credited with 
Mr, Brothers's photograph, and Mr, 
Brothers with Professor Watson's draw 
ing. ‘The reader will plouse reverse them 
for himself, In the writer's aketeh, also, 
the engraver has represented by a solid 
ring what the writer meant as a vague and 
cloudy indication of the fading away of 
the outer corona, 


-- 
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